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PREFACE 


California  government  and  politics  from  1966  through  197A  are  the  focus  of 
the  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  of  the  state  Government  History  Documenta 
tion  Project,  conducted  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  of  The  Bancroft 
Library  with  the  participation  of  the  oral  history  programs  at  the  Davis  and 
Los  Angeles  campuses  of  the  University  of  California,  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
and  California  State  University  at  Fullerton.   This  series  of  interviews  carries 
forward  studies  of  significant  issues  and  processes  in  public  administration 
begun  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  in  1969.   In  previous  series,  inter 
views  with  over  220  legislators,  elected  and  appointed  officials,  and  others 
active  in  public  life  during  the  governorships  of  Earl  Warren,  Goodwin  Knight, 
and  Edmund  Brown,  Sr.,  were  completed  and  are  now  available  to  scholars. 

The  first  unit  in  the  Government  History  Documentation  Project,  the  Earl 
Warren  Series,  produced  interviews  with  Warren  himself  and  others  centered  on 
key  developments  in  politics  and  government  administration  at  the  state  and 
county  level,  innovations  in  criminal  justice,  public  health,  and  social  welfare 
from  1925-1953.   Interviews  in  the  Knight-Brown  Era  continued  the  earlier 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  governor's  office  and  its  relations  with 
executive  departments  and  the  legislature,  and  explored  the  rapid  social  and 
economic  changes  in  the  years  1953-1966,  as  well  as  preserving  Brown's  own 
account  of  his  extensive  political  career.  Among  the  issues  documented  were 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Democratic  party;  establishment  of  the  California  Water 
Plan;  election  law  changes,  reapportionment  and  new  political  techniques; 
education  and  various  social  programs. 

During  Ronald  Reagan's  years  as  governor,  important  changes  became  evident 
in  California  government  and  politics.   His  administration  marked  an  end  to  the 
progressive  period  which  had  provided  the  determining  outlines  of  government 
organization  and  political  strategy  since  1910  and  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
limits  in  state  policy  and  programs,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  clear. 
Interviews  in  this  series  deal  with  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  increase 
government  efficiency  and  economy  and  with  organizational  innovations  designed 
to  expand  the  management  capability  of  the  governor's  office,  as  well  as  critical 
aspects  of  state  health,  education,  welfare,  conservation,  and  criminal  justice 
programs.   Legislative  and  executive  department  narrators  provide  their  perspec 
tives  on  these  efforts  and  their  impact  on  the  continuing  process  of  legislative 
and  elective  politics. 

Work  began  on  the  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  in  1979.  Planning  and 
research  for  this  phase  of  the  project  were  augmented  by  participation  of  other 
oral  history  programs  with  experience  in  public  affairs .  Additional  advisors 
were  selected  to  provide  relevant  background  for  identifying  persons  to  be 
interviewed  and  understanding  of  issues  to  be  documented.   Project  research 
files,  developed  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  staff  to  provide  a 
systematic  background  for  questions,  were  updated  to  add  personal,  topical,  and 
chronological  data  for  the  Reagan  period  to  the  existing  base  of  information 
for  1925  through  1966,  and  to  supplement  research  by  participating  programs  as 
needed.  Valuable,  continuing  assistance  in  preparing  for  interviews  was 
provided  by  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  University,  which  houses  the 
Ronald  Reagan  Papers,  and  by  the  State  Archives  in  Sacramento. 


ii 

An  effort  was  made  to  select  a  range  of  interviewees  that  would  reflect 
the  increase  in  government  responsibilities  and  that  would  represent  diverse 
points  of  view.   In  general,  participating  programs  were  contracted  to  conduct 
interviews  on  topics  with  which  they  have  particular  expertise,  with  persons 
presently  located  nearby.   Each  interview  is  identified  as  to  the  originating 
institution.  Most  interviewees  have  been  queried  on  a  limited  number  of  topics 
with  which  they  were  personally  connected;  a  few  narrators  with  unusual  breadth 
of  experience  have  been  asked  to  discuss  a  multiplicity  of  subjects.  When 
possible,  the  interviews  have  traced  the  course  of  specific  issues  leading  up 
to  and  resulting  from  events  during  the  Reagan  administration  in  order  to 
develop  a  sense  of  the  continuity  and  interrelationships  that  are  a  significant 
aspect  of  the  government  process. 

Throughout  Reagan's  years  as  governor,  there  was  considerable  interest  and 
speculation  concerning  his  potential  for  the  presidency;  by  the  time  interview 
ing  for  this  project  began  in  late  1980,  he  was  indeed  president.   Project 
interviewers  have  attempted,  where  appropriate,  to  retrieve  recollections  of 
that  contemporary  concern  as  it  operated  in  the  governor's  office.   The  intent 
of  the  present  interviews,  however,  is  to  document  the  course  of  California 
government  from  1967  to  1974,  and  Reagan's  impact  on  it.  While  many  interview 
ees  frame  their  narratives  of  the  Sacramento  years  in  relation  to  goals  and 
performance  of  Reagan's  national  administration,  their  comments  often  clarify 
aspects  of  the  gubernatorial  period  that  were  not  clear  at  the  time.   Like 
other  historical  documentation,  these  oral  histories  do  not  in  themselves 
provide  the  complete  record  of  the  past.   It  is  hoped  that  they  offer  firsthand 
experience  of  passions  and  personalities  that  have  influenced  significant  events 
past  and  present. 

The  Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  Series  was  begun  with  funding  from  the 
California  legislature  via  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
continued  through  the  generosity  of  various  individual  donors.   Several 
memoirs  have  been  funded  in  part  by  the  California  Women  in  Politics  Project 
under  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  including  a 
matching  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  by  the  Sierra  Club  Project 
also  under  a  NEH  grant;  and  by  the  privately  funded  Bay  Area  State  and 
Regional  Planning  Project.   This  joint  funding  has  enabled  staff  working  with 
narrators  and  topics  related  to  several  projects  to  expand  the  scope  and 
thoroughness  of  each  individial  interview  involved  by  careful  coordination  of 
their  work. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobio 
graphical  interviews  with  persons  significant  in  the  history  of  California 
and  the  West.   The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  direction  of  James  D. 
Hart,  Director  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  and  Willa  Baum,  head  of  the  Office. 
Copies  of  all  interviews  in  the  series  are  available  for  research  use  in 
The  Bancroft  Library,  UCLA  Department  of  Special  Collections,  and  the  State 
Archives  in  Sacramento.   Selected  interviews  are  also  available  at  other 
manuscript  depositories. 

July  1982  Gabrielle  Morris 

Regional  Oral  History  Office  Project  Director 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION 


Readers  of  Legislative  Issue  Management  and  Advocacy,  1961-1974,  a 
volume  of  the  Ronald  Reagan  Era  series  of  the  Government  History  Documentation 
Project,  will  gain  an  intimate  sense  of  some  of  the  critical  issues  facing 
California  state  government  during  Mr.  Reagan's  years  as  governor  of  the 
Golden  State.   These  issues  include  welfare  reform,  funding  for  public  schools 
as  well  as  for  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  indeterminate  sentence 
law,  the  death  penalty,  campus  unrest,  consumerism,  income  tax  withholding 
tax  reduction,  therapeutic  abortion,  and  farm  worker  unionization.   In  addition 
to  highlighting  these  issues,  these  interviewees  detail  the  background,  politics 
and  processes  of  their  managing  from  the  standpoints  of  the  governor's  office 
and  the  legislature. 

When  the  five  interviews  in  this  volume  are  compared,  several  unique 
perspectives  emerge.   Among  other  topics,  Kenneth  F.  Cory,  from  his  position 
first  as  consultant  and  later  as  assemblyman,  comments  on  the  work  of  the 
Assembly  Education  Committee  in  its  consideration  of  several  school  finance 
bills.   Kenneth  F.  Hall  describes  his  participation  in  efforts  to  realign 
public  school  funding  from  his  position  in  the  Department  of  Finance.   John  T. 
Kehoe  widens  the  perspective  on  educational  finance  questions  from  his  earliest 
position  as  a  Washington,  D.C.  lobbyist  for  the  California  state  college 
system,  and  then  as  their  director  of  government  affairs.   Once  Kehoe  moved 
to  the  governor's  office,  his  focus  on  educational  issues  shifted  to  the 
administration's  ideas  for  reform  of  California  public  schools  and  considera 
tions  of  campus  unrest. 

In  discussing  student  unrest,  Kehoe  details  its  impact  on  the  governor's 
1970  reelection  campaign.   This  interviewee's  recollections  of  his  later  work 
as  Reagan's  legislative  assistant  in  the  senate  contrast  sharply  with  those 
of  Vernon  L.  Sturgeon,  the  final  interviewee  included  in  this  volume  and  one 
of  Kehoe 's  predecessors.   The  major  issues  with  which  Kehoe  dealt  were  public 
school  finance,  income  tax  withholding,  and  welfare  reform.   By  1970,  when 
Kehoe  assumed  the  position  of  legislative  assistant,  that  role  had  undergone 
a  certain  transition  within  the  governor's  office.   Both  Ken  Hall  and  John 
Kehoe  discuss  the  Reagan  administration's  efforts  at  tax  reduction  in  1973, 
including  the  processes  of  task  force,  legislative  bills,  and  ballot  propo 
sition. 

The  concluding  pair  of  interviews  provide  insight  into  legislative 
activities  affecting  the  governor's  concerns.   John  A.  Miller  follows  Kehoe 
with  the  point  of  view  of  a  young  assemblyman  between  1966  and  1974.   As  a 
liberal  Democrat,  Miller's  position  on  the  work  of  the  Assembly  Criminal 
Procedure/Criminal  Justice  Committee  and  on  the  Medi-Cal  and  welfare  legis 
lation  contrast  with  those  supporting  the  administration.   Miller  adds  special 


notes  on  several  intra-assembly  political  struggles  in  this  period.   The 
lengthy  interview  with  Vernon  Sturgeon  closes  this  volume.   Of  major  interest 
to  this  project  because  he  was  the  senior  member  of  Reagan's  governor's  office 
staff,  Sturgeon  remembers  early  legislation  to  implement  the  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  program  (from  his  years  as  state  senator) ,  his  advising 
Reagan  in  the  1966  campaign  on  welfare  and  other  major  legislative  concerns  . 
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Interviewer-Editor 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Although  Ken  Cory  is  currently  the  youthful  controller  for  the  state 
of  California,  his  experience  in  politics  extends  back  to  the  late  1950s 
when  he  first  formed  a  Young  Democrats  Club  in  Orange  County.   In  1960  he 
worked  on  John  F.  Kennedy's  presidential  campaign  by  registering  Democrats 
(for  which  he  was  paid  twenty-five  cents  per  registrant),  as  well  as  for 
Assemblyman  Richard  Hanna's  re-election.   Along  with  this  success,  Hanna 
won  chairmanship  of  the  Assembly  Education  Committee  and  appointed  Cory  as 
its  consultant  in  1961.   Cory  assisted  the  committee  through  1964  when  he 
was  appointed  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  assembly,  a  post  he  held 
until  he  decided  to  run  for  the  assembly  himself  in  1966.   He  served  as 
Democratic  assemblyman  from  Orange  County  until  1974. 

Cory  is  an  impressive  interviewee  for  the  Government  History  Documenta 
tion  Project  because  of  his  extensive  familiarity  with  the  work  of  the 
Assembly  Education  Committee,  and  the  major  issues  which  have  come  before 
it,  in  his  roles  as  consultant  and  assembly  member.   He  recalls  that  it  was 
in  the  early  1960s,  after  the  Soviet  Union  had  launched  the  Sputnik  satellite, 
that  this  committee  along  with  the  rest  of  the  legislature  took  a  critical 
look  at  public  school  education  in  the  Golden  State  and  found  it  wanting. 
From  that  point  on,  Cory  remarks,  many  disparate  groups  showed  an  even  more 
avid  interest  in  how  the  legislature  allocated  state  monies  for  the  schools. 
As  he  recalls,  "the  whole  concept  [of  educational  finance]  was  one  of  never 
disrupt  anybody's  relative  portion  of  the  pie,  just  make  sure  that  the  pie 
gets  bigger,  but  never  look  internally  as  to  whether  or  not  there's  a 
rational  allocation  of  resources." 

Among  other  topics  in  this  oral  history,  Cory  focuses  on  the  interaction 
among  senators  and  assemblyman  on  educational  finance  bills,  on  the  variety 
of  approaches  considered  for  equalizing  educational  opportunity,  and  the 
efforts  made  toward  a  county-wide  tax  system  to  support  the  public  schools. 
The  position  of  staff  consultant  to  the  Assembly  Education  Committee  was 
all-consuming:  in  April  1964  when  the  committee  was  struggling  to  build  a 
coalition  to  pass  AB  145  (which  included  a  school  re-districting  plan  as 
well  as  over  $400  million  for  funding),  Cory's  youngest  son,  David,  was  born 
and  given  the  magical  nickname  of  "County-wide." 

Concern  with  school  finance  continued  as  an  important  issue  when  Cory 
became  an  assemblyman  in  1966.   For  the  oral  history,  he  chronicles  passage 
of  several  bills.   He  also  examines  his  disagreements  with  how  SB  90  (passed 
in  1972)  did  not  fulfill  the  goals  which  the  California  Supreme  Court 
enunciated  in  1970  in  Serrano  v.  Priest.   Cory,  however,  does  praise  the 
legislature's  efforts  in  the  area  of  equalizing  public  school  financing, 
remarking  that  it  was  the  legislature  rather  than  the  governor's  office 
under  Ronald  Reagan,  which  provided  the  necessary  initiative  for  the  progress 
that  was  made. 


ii 


Though  the  majority  of  Cory's  oral  history  involves  his  reflection  on 
the  legislature's  handling  of  public  education  matters  between  1961  and  1964, 
and  1966  and  1974,  his  term  as  chief  administrative  officer  affords  another 
special  view  of  the  assembly.   The  assembly  created  this  position  along 
with  those  of  the  chief  assistant  to  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  and  chief 
consultant  in  response  to  a  management  study.   Cory  compares  his  position 
to  that  of  a  business  manager,  and  discusses  such  obvious  details  as  hiring 
employees.   He  also  remembers  his  work  with  Speaker  Jesse  Unruh  and  the 
beneficial  political  effects  of  Unruh 's  "seriously  managing"  the  assembly 
using  strategic  seat  and  office  assignments,  and  other  techniques. 

The  interviewer  conducted  these  taping  sessions  with  Ken  Cory  on  30 
June  and  21  August  1981  in  the  controller's  spacious  office  in  the  state 
capitol  at  Sacramento.   She  returned  the  transcripts  to  Cory  after  light 
editing  for  clarity.   He  reviewed  them  and  made  significant  changes  in  the 
wording  of  several  passages,  two  of  which  are  sealed  until  1997.   John  Jervis 
of  the  controller's  office  was  of  great  assistance  in  completing  these 
review  procedures.   The  primary  value  of  this  oral  history  is  in  the  detailed 
glimpse  of  the  state  assembly  inner  operations  and  the  legislative  process 
of  public  school  finance  in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 


Sarah  Sharp 
Interviewer- Editor 


3  June  1983 
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I   YOUTH  AND  COLLEGE 
[Interview  1:  30  June  1981 ]## 


Sharp:    [Let's  start]  by  my  getting  some  biographical  background  on  you. 
I  read  in  the  Handbook  of  the  California  Legislature  that  you'd 
been  born  in  Kansas  City  in  1937. 

Cory:    Yes,  1937. 

Sharp:   I  wondered  at  what  point  you  came  to  California,  if  you  remember 
at  all? 

Cory:    I  guess  I  was  like  five  or  six.   I'm  not  sure  which  it  was,  but  it 
was  during  the  war  [World  War  II].   Forty-one  Chevys  were  built, 
[chuckles] 

Sharp:    [laughter]  That's  pretty  good! 

Cory:    I  attended,  probably,  kindergarten  in  Kansas  City.   I  attended 
first  grade  in  the  Lakewood  area. 

Sharp:   What  were  your  parents'  full  names? 

Cory:    My  mother's  name  was  Mary  Jane  Cory  (it's  now  Gerber),  and  my 
father's  name  was  Clifford. 

Sharp:   Did  you  have  brothers  and  sisters? 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  59. 


Cory:    I  had  a  brother,  David. 
Sharp:    Is  he  younger  or  older? 

Cory:    Older,  a  year  or  two  older  than  I.   He  died  just  prior  to  us 
moving  to  California. 

Sharp:   Did  you  have  any  favorite  activities  as  a  youngster? 

Cory:     [chuckles]   I  did  the  normal  things  I  guess  kids  do — baseball, 
football,  kick  the  can,  that  sort  of  thing. 

Sharp:   Do  you  remember  coming  to  California? 

Cory:    Yes,  yes.  We  drove  out.   I  remember  certain  incidents,  you  know, 
things  that  occurred.   I  remember  Army  convoys  being  on  the  road. 
Most  of  the  roads,  of  course,  were  two-lane.  We  stuck  behind  them, 
going  very  slow,  and  they'd  pull  over  periodically  and  let  the 
people  pass.  Thousands  of  sheep  being  moved  down  the  road.   We'd 
have  to  stop  and  wait  for  the  sheep.   The  Continental  Divide, 
going  over  that.  Lake  Tahoe,  Donner  Pass — coming  through  there 
and  then  staying  in  San  Francisco.   It  was,  oh,  the  St.  Francis 
or  the  Sir  Francis  Drake;  I  can't  remember  which  hotel.   I 
remember  those  kinds  of  incidents  on  the  trip. 

Sharp:   Did  you  come  for  your  father's  business? 

Cory:  No.  My  mother  and  father  were  separated,  and  I  would  guess  the 
death  of  my  brother  probably  gave  my  mother  the  reason  that  she 
just  wanted  a  change. 

Sharp:   I  wondered  how  you  got  to  college,  and  what  sort  of  early  interests 
you  might  have  had  during  your  college  years? 

Cory:    I  found  college  relatively  boring.   I  was  basically  interested 
in  nonsense,  I  would  guess,  at  that  point  in  my  life.   I  found 
the  classes  sort  of  dull  and  pedestrian.   I  started  out  in 
engineering  and  ended  up  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  there  really 
wasn't  much  great  difference  between  the  two  of  them.   I  was 
involved  in  playing  basketball,  fraternity  life,  the  high  jinks 
that  go  with  that  particularly  in  the  mid- '50s,  the  late  '50s. 
Classes  themselves — a  few  were  interesting;  most  were  ho-hum. 
There  wasn't  much  that  was  very  challenging  or  very  enticing.   I 
did  some  skiing,  and  frittering  away  of  time,  I  would  guess. 

Sharp:   Did  you  have  any  interest  in  going  into  state  government  work  at 
that  point? 


Cory:    No,  not  really.   I  was  tangent ially  involved  in  campus  politics. 
There  were  people  in  my  fraternity  and  others  who  were  very 
seriously  involved  in  it  as  sort  of  a  full-time  avocation.   If 
they'd  have  something  that  was  sort  of  particularly  intriguing 
or  a  particularly  important  problem,  that  was  sort  of  fun  to  work 
on — but  the  rest  of  it  was  not  very  intriguing  to  me. 

Wally  [Walter]  Karabian,  who  was  later  a  state  assemblyman, 
was  in  college  a  year  behind  me.   He  was  sort  of  our  candidate  for 
class  president,  which  he  won.   My  college  roommate  ran  for  yell 
king  and  I  was  sort  of  involved  in  that  campaign.   That  kind  of 
stuff  was  more  of  the  campaign  high  jinks,  if  you  will. 


II  CONSULTANT  TO  ASSEMBLY  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE,  1961-1964 


The  Appointment 

Sharp:   I  wanted  to  now  get  into  your  years  as  education  consultant. 

First  of  all,  what  all  led  up  to  your  receiving  the  appointment 
for  the  position  in  1961? 

Cory:    I  had  worked  in  the  campaigns  of  the  person  who  was  chairman  of 
the  [assembly]  Education  Committee.   To  fit  it  in  perspective,  I 
was  from  Orange  County.  The  assemblyman  from  that  area  was  Dick 
[Richard]  Hanna.  Dick  Hanna  had  been  chairman  of  the  [assembly] 
Rules  Committee.   The  guy  who  had  sort  of  been  slated  to  get  it, 
but  for  some  reason  in  terms  of  the  internal  politics  of  the  house 
he  did  not  get  it,  was  Gus  [Augustus]  Hawkins.   Hanna  had  the 
position  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  rather  than  being  reappointed 
at  the  start  of  the  '61  session  Hanna  was  in  essence  demoted  and 
got  the  Education  [Committee]  chairmanship.   Having  received  that 
appointment  and  having  given  up  the  Rules  [Committee]  chairmanship, 
he  had  a  few  openings,  I  guess,  with  the  thing,  so  he  had  a  little 
more  flexibility  than  some  of  the  other  committee  chairs  had.   He 
was  thinking  in  '61  of  running  state-wide,  maybe  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

It  was  clear  the  legislative  leadership  was  taking,  I  guess, 
its  first  serious  look  at  school  finance,  and  '61  was  a  year  of 
a  lot  of  turmoil,  educational  turmoil.   It  was  the  time  that  the 
CTA  [California  Teachers  Association]  really  reaped  the  harvest 
of  the  post-Sputnik  era.  There  was,  part  of  that,  the  Citizens' 
Commission  on  Education,  which  was  chaired  by  Gordon  Winton,  which 
was  the  reaction  to  Sputnik  going  up.   It  stemmed  as  an  outgrowth 
of  Sputnik  and  dissatisfactions  with  the  school  system.   Its  goals 
were  to  revise  the  schools'  goals  to  reassert  our  manifest  destiny 
to  defeat  the  Communists.  Our  educational  system  having  failed  us, 
the  Russians  were  ahead  of  us  in  some  scientific  endeavor,  and 
people  were  horrified.  A  combination  of  that  and  the  arrogance  of 


Cory:    the  California  Teachers  Association,  the  way  it  was  run  at  that 

time — it's  important  to  view  the  CTA  and  the  educational  establish 
ment  in  the  context  of  the  late  '50s,  early  '60s. 

There  was  a  great  distrust  of  educators.   The  legislature 
wanted  to  know  what  they  were  getting  for  all  this  money.   The 
educators  were  clamoring  for  more  money.   There  was  a  great  deal 
of  doubt  that  the  educational  professionals  were  efficiently 
spending  the  money  they  had.   They  didn't  particularly  like  the 
work  product. 

There  were  tensions  that  were  starting  to  come  to  the  surface 
of  the  political  process.   The  teacher  activists  tended  to  be  then 
even  more  than  they  are  today  very  much  against  their  company 
union.   They  felt  that  the  union  did  not  represent  them,  that  they 
represented  management.   This  was  an  era  in  which  the  standard  CTA 
line  was  that  teachers  would  never  strike;  it  was  illegal,  immoral, 
fattening,  and  everything  else.   They  were  a  professional 
organization.   The  hierarchy  was  dominated  by  school  superintendents, 
and  that  was  just  starting  to  break  apart. 

So,  in  that  context,  Hanna,  being  chairman,  thinking  about 
running  for  some  state-wide  office,  wanting  to  do  a  school  finance 
study,  couldn't  find,  I  would  guess,  a  neutralist  who  had 
quantitative  reasoning  ability.   I  would  guess  that  would  be  what 
happened.   It  was  either  a  school  superintendent,  somebody  that 
the  CTA  owned,  or  AFT  [American  Federation  of  Teachers]  owned. 
The  big  schools,  the  urban  schools,  the  suburban  schools — all 
these  factions  were  there.   So  Hanna  needed  someone  else,  and 
frankly,  couldn't  find  anybody,  and  sort  of  as  a  last  resort  when 
he  couldn't  come  up  with  an  ideal  candidate,  I  think  he  accepted  me 
as  somebody  in  the  campaign  who  could  at  least,  from  my  engineering 
background,  handle  the  quantitative  reasoning. 

Sharp:  Did  you  have  any  interest  in  education  or  the  issues  of  education? 

Cory:    Oh,  I  would  guess  so.   My  interest  was  that  I  had  enjoyed  certain 
parts  of  school.   By  that  time  I  had  gone  to  USC,  UCLA,  [UC] 
Berkeley — just  attending  classes  at  some  of  them,  sometimes  full 
loads  and  sometimes  partial  loads — and  Orange  Coast  College. 
There  were  a  lot  of  things  about  the  school  system,  that  frankly, 
pissed  me  off.   I  mean,  just  the  lack  of  quality  work  product 
compared  to  the  high  school  that  I  attended  where,  as  I  look  back 
on  it  now  with  better  perspective,  I  understand  that  there  was  an 
inordinate  amount  of  quality  in  the  high  school. 

Sharp:   Was  it  a  private  school? 

Cory:   No,  no.   It  was  a  public  school,  but  it  was  probably  the  second 


Cory:    wealthiest  high  school  in  the  state  at  the  time,  and  it  just  had 
inordinately  high  salary  schedules,  excellent  working  conditions, 
stable  population  during  the  time  I  was  going  through  it — salary 
schedules  where  they  had  in  the  early  '50s  several  teachers  making 
$10,000  a  year. 

Sharp:   That  was  a  lot  of  money. 

Cory:    Back  in  that  time  it  was  a  lot  of  money.   So  they  had  quality  people 
for  the  most  part.  We  had  a  few  teachers  that  weren't  all  that 
good,  but  somebody  that  really  wasn't  a  good  teacher  didn't  last 
that  long.   There  were  some  people,  oh,  you  know,  some  individuals 
that  didn't  do  all  that  well.   But  I  had  come  from  a  background 
there  and,  before  that,  the  Long  Beach  city  school  system,  which 
was  surprisingly  good  for  a  large  system  at  that  period  of  time. 
I  mean,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  all  schools  didn't  have  full- 
time  librarians  and  libraries,  when  I  just — 

Sharp:   Assumed,  yes. 

Cory:    Yes,  because  we  had  them  from  elementary  school  in  Long  Beach  and, 
you  know,  remedial  reading  teachers  in  high  school.   There  was 
everything  you  needed,  including  a  good  basketball  gym.   So  I  was 
somewhat  naive,  and  when  I  got  on  to  college  and  elsewhere, 
running  into  people  who  were  football  coaches  trying  to  earn  a 
living  while  they  figured  out  how  to  find  a  team  to  coach  and  who 
really  didn't  care  about  their  students  or  imparting  education. 
Those  were  frustrating  experiences.   So  I  had  those,  I  guess,  anti- 
educational  feelings.   I  was  also,  as  a  former  engineering  student, 
appalled  that  Russia  could  put  that  thing  [Sputnik]  up  into  the 
sky  before — [chuckes] 

Sharp:    [laughter]   So  it  seemed  like  there  should  be  something  to  do  about 
it? 

Cory:    Yes,  yes.   [chuckles] 


Expansion  of  Legislative  Staffs 


Sharp:   It  was  during  the  period  that  you  were  consultant  that  the 
legislative  staffs  were  really  expanded. 

Cory:    Yes.   Before  I  came  to  work,  a  short  while  before,  they  had  the 

Ford  internship  program.   That  was  sort  of  probably  one  of  the  key 
elements  to  it.   I  would  say  that  the  ruling  hierarchy  of  the 
legislative  staff  tended  to  be  the  secretaries.   There  were  very 


Cory:    close  relationships,  and  1  don't  mean  necessarily  that  they  were 
romantic,  but  [there  was]  a  close  dependent  relationship  between 
legislators  and  their  secretaries.  They  tended  to  be  middle-aged 
or  older  women  who  had  been  here  a  long  time  and  had  an  inordinate 
influence  on  the  system  and  the  legislative  members. 

There  were  a  few  subject-matter  staff  people,  but  they  were 
relatively  few.   Not  all  committees  had  consultants  at  that  period 
of  time.   You  had  to  have  a  major  committee  to  have  a  consultant. 
Committee  consultants  were  used  and  hired  for  political  advantage, 
not  for  subject  matter  expertise.   Frequently,  a  reporter  who  was 
from  the  committee  chairman's  district  received  a  part-time  job  as 
consultant  to  write  a  report  and  thus  ingratiated  the  chair  to  the 
reporter  with  tax  dollars.   So,  if  you  were  from  Orange  County  and 
an  Orange  County  reporter  was  up  here,  you  would  hire  him.  As  a 
result,  if  he  were  working  for  you,  you'd  end  up  getting  some 
awfully  good  stories  in  the  newspaper. 

Sharp:   Oh,  sure. 

Cory:   So  that  thing  was  a  mutual  need.  The  reporters  needed  more  money; 
the  politicians  needed  somebody  that  could  write  because  one  of  the 
major  functions  of  the  committee  was  to  do  a  biennial  report  at 
the  end  of  the  interim  period.   It  would  be  a  written  report,  so 
they  needed  somebody  with  writing  skills.   It  was  sort  of  hack 
writing  that  they  could  grind  out.   Some  people's  committees  had  a 
chief  consultant  that  would  coordinate  the  work,  but  a  lot  of  it 
was  done  by — if  you  were  from  San  Francisco,  you  got  a  Chronicle 
or  Examiner  or  a  News-Call  Bulletin  reporter.   It  was  a  nice 
friendly  little  setup. 

It  was  just  leaving  that  era  and  getting  to  the  point  where 
the  major  committees  had  consultants.  The  largest  single  source  of 
those  staff  people  was  former  interns,  people  who  came  through  the 
intern  program  who  did  competent  work.   People  liked  what  they  were 
doing,  liked  what  they  saw,  they  fit  in  with  the  chairmen,  and  so 
they  were  hired.   So,  you  know,  the  major  committees — had  sort  of 
the  yeomen  consultants  at  the  time. 

Larry  Margolis  was  consultant  to  [Assembly]  Ways  and  Means 
[Committee]  when  I  came  up  here,  and  then  he  shortly  thereafter 
moved  over  to  the  speaker's  office  when  Jesse  [Unruh]  was  elected 
speaker.   Jack  Grose  was  working  for  Ralph  Brown  in  Modesto.   But 
the  yeoman  consultant  level — Dave  Doerr  was  consultant  with  the 
Rev  and  Tax  Committee  in  1963,  I  guess.   Doerr  also  had  done  some 
work  for  [Gordon]  Winton,  the  Governmental  Efficiency  and  Economy 
Committee.   Tom  Willoughby  was  consultant  for  Municipal  and  County 
Government  in  1963.   In  1963,  Stan  Evans  was  Finance  and  Insurance. 


Cory:    Ron  Robie  was  at  the  Water  Committee.   A  fellow  named  Dick  Patsey, 
now  a  judge  [in  Contra  Costa  County]. 

Sharp:    Yes. 

Cory:     I  believe  he  was  a  consultant  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.   I'm  sure 
there  are  names  I'm  leaving  out,  but  those  are  the  ones  that  come 
to  mind. 

Sharp:   Who  else  was  there  who  was  on  the  committee  staff  besides  you  as 
the  consultant  to  the  Assembly  Education  Committee? 

Cory:    No  one. 
Sharp:   Just  you? 

Cory:    I  mean,  a  committee  had  (and  only  the  major  committees  like  Ways 
and  Means)  an  employee.   Dave  Doerr,  I  think  maybe  had  two 
committees  that  he  worked  for. 

When  Jesse  became  speaker,  then  a  major  committee  would  have 
an  intern  and  that  would  be  it.  You'd  have  an  intern  for  nine 
or  ten  months  and  that  would  be  it. 

Sharp:   Mr.  Unruh  is  seen  as  being  really  instrumental  in  increasing  the 
legislative  staffing. 

Cory :    Yes . 

Sharp:   As  a  private  interest  of  his,  or  did  he  just  seem  to  think  the 
time  had  come? 

Cory:    Well,  I  was  on  the  staff  and  only  saw  a  part  of  it  when  I  was  going 
through,  and  I  came  up  working  for  somebody  [Richard  Hanna]  who  is 
sort  of  identified  as  an  anti-Unruh  person,  so  I  wasn't  totally 
privy  to  all  the  decisions.   But  I  think  Jesse  was  deeply  concerned 
about  the  ability  of  the  lobbyists   to  manipulate  the  legislative 
process  by  not  having  traffic  cops  there,  if  you  will. 

When  I  was  chief  administrative  officer  [of  the  assembly]  some 
years  later,  I  went  to  Iowa.  We  had  heard  that  the  Iowa  legislature 
had  installed  a  computerized  system  for  the  desk  operation  of  their 
assembly.  We  went  back  to  see  what  that  was,  to  see  if  we  could 
learn  something.  We  discovered  that  all  they  had  done  was  to  put 
out  I  think  it  was  five  times  or  maybe  ten  times  during  the  session 
a  list  of  where  the  bills  were,  and  that  was  their  computer 
operation.  Well,  we  at  that  point  had  been  doing  it  with  the 
Assembly  Daily  Journal. 


Cory:    But  if  you  go  back  in  history,  the  [Arthur]  Samish  era,  from  talking 
to  people  who  worked  there  at  the  time,  Samish 's  relationship  with 
the  secretaries  and  the  relationship  with  the  desk  were  extremely 
important.   That's  where  most  of  the  things  or  many  of  the  things 
appeared  to  be  done.   The  people  weren't  following  the  details  of 
what  amendments  were  really  put  into  a  bill,  what  those  amendments 
really  said.   The  legislators  could  be  told  that  they  were  voting 
on  X,  when  in  fact  maybe  they  did  vote  on  X  and  that's  what  they 
saw,  but  Y  could  be  put  into  the  bill,  and  if  that's  what 
chaptered,  then  Y  became  law. 

Those  kinds  of  things  were  purported  to  have  happened,  and  I 
think  Jesse  was  appalled  that  the  system  could  be  that  loose  and 
difficult.   He  realized  that  the  only  way  you  can  do  that  is  to 
have  the  traffic  cop,  the  staff  there  that  could  really  demand 
performance,  starting  with  the  mechanical  details,  making  sure  that 
details  were  taken  care  of . 

Then  it  grew  to  the  point  where  you  had  the  bill,  you  had  the 
amendments,  and  you  knew  that  the  amendments  did  what  somebody  said 
they  did.   Then  you  got  into  the  subject  matter,  and  it  became 
clear  that  you  needed  a  subject-matter  expert  who  could  analyze  the 
bill,  analyze  the  code  section,  and  understand  what  those  things 
meant.   So  it  was  really,  I  think,   Jesse's  desire  to  purify  the 
process.  Otherwise,  you  were  beholden  either  to  the  third  house 
or  to  the  civil  service  hierarchy,  which  had  made  its  own  deal  with 
the  third  house. 

Sharp:   So  it  could  stick  around? 

Cory:    Yes,  or  whatever  reason.   Educational  finance  is  a  classic  example 
in  that  the  whole  concept  was  one  of  never  disrupt  anybody's 
relative  portion  of  the  pie,  just  make  sure  that  the  pie  gets  big 
ger,  but  never  look  internally  as  to  whether  or  not  there's  a 
rational  allocation  of  resources.   If  special  [education]  needs 
more,  then  everybody  gets  more. 

Sharp:    One  of  the  things  you  notice  when  you  look  at  the  lists  of  the 

people  who  were  on  the  Education  Committee  is  that  the  lists  are 
pretty  long. 

Cory:    [laughter] 

Sharp:   There  are  over  twenty  people  for  each  year.  How  did  you  allocate 
your  time?  Were  you  working  for  all  twenty  people  or  for  the 
chairman  essentially? 
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Cory:    No,  you  worked  for  the  chairman.   Originally,  at  that  period  of 
time  in  '61,  a  non-chair  committee  member  had  no  staff.   It  was, 
I  guess,  '61  maybe  that  they  started  with  a  district  office,  and 
they  didn't  even  have  a  district  office  prior  to  that.   The 
legislator  had  nothing.   He  had  a  secretary  assigned  to  him  when 
the  legislature  was  in  session.   When  it  was  out,  that  was  it — 
nothing.  Well,  then  came  the  concept  of  having  the  district  office 
where  a  person  would  have  a  secretary  to  answer  correspondence, 
but  that  was  all.   The  chairman  would  be  very  much  interested  in 
becoming  chairman  because  he  got  staff.   So  you  would  have  to 
write  speeches  for  the  chairman,  you  would  have  to  handle  his 
constituent  correspondence,  you  would  do  all  of  the  AA  [adminis 
trative  assistant]  work  that  is  now  there,  plus  you  would  have  to 
do  the  committee  work — setting  up  hearings,  organizing  them, 
getting  people  to  testify,  presenting  a  subject  matter  and  an 
overall  agenda  for  the  interim.  You  would  in  essence  do  all  of 
that.  Now,  depending  on  what  kind  of  secretary  you  had,  you  would 
get  some  help  with  that.  Many  of  the  secretaries  were  doing  AA 
work  and  could  handle  routine  correspondence  without  you  really 
dealing  with  it. 


Overcoming  the  CTA  Influence 


Sharp:    I  wanted  to  get  your  thoughts  on  what  the  most  important  issues 

were  on  education  that  came  before  the  committee.   I  can  think  of 
two. 

Cory:    I  would  say  the  major  issue  was  breaking  away  from  the  total 

dominance  of  the  educational  establishment.  The  '61  session,  which 
I  came  in  at  the  tail  end  of,  was  the  first  time  that  the  CTA 
didn't  get  what  they  wanted,  how  they  wanted  it  and  no  questions 
asked,  and  that  continued  for  a  significant  period  of  time. 

Probably  one  of  the  classic  battles  was  maybe  Assembly  Bill 
312  (I'm  not  sure)  of  the  '61  session.   It's  a  long  time  ago.   It 
was  a  [Charles]  Garrigus  bill  that  imposed  on  school  districts  a 
percentage  of  the  current  operating  expense  of  education  that  had 
to  be  spent  on  classroom  teachers'  salaries:  50  percent  at  the 
high  school  level,  55  at  the  unified,  and  60  percent  at  the 
elementary  level.   It  sort  of  epitomizes  the  underlying  battle  on 
that  specific  case.  That  bill  was  out  of  the  assembly,  was  in 
senate  Education  [Committee],  and  was  killed. 


lla 


Cory:     Bob,  after  '61,  was  very  seldom  seen  in  Sacramento  because  he 

was  so  discredited  that  even  the  CTA  knew  enough  not  to  send  him 
here.   McKay  and  Barton  would  come  around  and  they  would  in 
essence  let  legislators  know  which  bills  the  CTA  had  decided 
they  could  carry  for  them. 
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Cory:    The  CTA  opposed  the  bill,  which  tells  you  where  people  were  at  that 
period  of  time.   I  mean,  it's  not  that  significant  a  piece  of 
legislation,  but  it  tends  to  be  classroom  teachers '  dogma  for  their 
religion  at  this  point.   Their  association  opposed  it,  the 
California  School  Administrators  Association,  the  California 
Secondary  School  Administrators,  and  the  California  Elementary 
School  Administrators  Association.   I  think  the  elementary  school 
administrators  had  their  own  association.   All  of  them,  including 
the  school  board — everything  was  headquartered  in  the  CTA  office 
building  in  Burlingame,  which  gives  you  another  insight  into  the 
operation. 

But  the  testimony  that  the  educators  presented  said  that  class 
size  had  no  effect  on  educational  function,  and  they  cited  all 
these  texts  and  had  a  bibliography  and  footnotes  in  this  text  and 
all  that.   It  was  very  professionally  done,  and  it  just  took  the 
steam  out  of  the  bill,  and  they  killed  the  bill. 

The  committee  consultant  was  sort  of  puzzled,  being  an  old  AFT 
schoolteacher,  and  he  went  nosing  around,  and  finally  he  did  the 
simple  thing.   He  went  ahead  and  read  those  studies  just  to  see 
what  they  were.   He  discovered  that  the  entire  testimony  was 
plagiarism  from  one  of  the  articles,  and  the  rest  of  the  biblio 
graphy  was  the  bibliography  of  the  one  they  plagiarized.  Worse 
than  that,  the  whole  thrust  of  the  major  article  (the  one  that  was 
plagiarized)  was  the  exception.   It  would  be  paragraph  after 
paragraph  describing  how  class  size  was  a  major  function  of  educa 
tion  and  citing  maybe  four  or  five  studies  that  showed  this,  and 
then  they  would  show  the  exception:   "However,  in  such-and-such  a 
case,  this  didn't  occur."  The  education  author  just  lifted  those 
out,  deleting  the  howevers,  verbatim,  and  strung  them  together. 

So  the  consultant  and  chairman  got  reconsideration  for  the 
bill,  brought  it  up  again,  and  the  proponents  presented  to  the 
committee  a  good  piece  of  staff  work,  where  it  was  plagiarized 
from,  and  the  plagiarizing  author  got  up,  not  knowing  what  was 
coming,  and  they  just  put  it  right  to  him  and  passed  the  bill  out. 

• 

Well,  that  was  a  major  issue  of  the  legislature  achieving  its 
independence  over  the  educational  establishment,  and  I  would  say 
that  was  the  ongoing  thing. 

fl 

Cory:   At  the  start  of  the  '61  session  [pauses],  Bill  Barton  was  one  of 

the  lobbyists,  but  a  fellow  named  Bob  McKay,  I  think,  was  a  lobbyist 
for  CTA.   [The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  has  been  sealed  at  the 
interviewee's  request  until  August  21,  1997] 
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Cory:    George  Miller  [state  senator  of  Contra  Costa  County]  had  just  gotten 
some  major  assignment.   It  was  Senate  Finance  [Committee].   George 
was  a  beautiful  human  being  but  a  gruff,  tough  guy. 

Barton  showed  him  the  bills  and  said,  "Well,  Senator,  because 
of  your  position  and  everything,  we'd  like  you  to  pick.   You  can 
have  your  pick  of  any  of  these  bills  that  you'd  like  to  carry  for 
us,"  and  they  thought  they  were  doing  him  a  great  service. 

George  looked  at  him  and  in  his  gruff  voice  said,  "When  in  the 
hell  are  you  assholes  ever  going  to  put  in  a  bill  for  the  poor 
bastards  that  are  paying  your  salaries?  All  this  stuff  is  crap  for 
the  poor  son  of  a  bitch  bustin'  his  balls  trying  to  pay  your 
salary?"  They  got  uppity,  and  George  got  angry,  and  threw  them  out 
of  the  office.   That  was  sort  of  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
'61- '63  session. 

But  that  was  the  major  battle,  whether  or  not  the  people  could 
control  their  educational  system  or  whether  the  professional 
educators  could  control  it.   There  was  the  [Hugo]  Fisher  bill  on 
teacher  credentialing,  the  percentage  bill,  and  it  went  on  and  on 
after  that  to  school  finance,  who  wrote  the  school  finance  bills, 
whether  there  was  a  major  internal  allocation,  whether  the  schools — 
Our  rallying  cry  was  sort  of  reform,  that,  "Yes,  we'll  give  you 
more  money,  but  you've  got  to  change  the  way  you  do  business." 
The  carrot-and-stick  approach.   But  that  was  the  major  issue  during 
that  period. 


School  Financing:  Developing  Political  Alternatives 

Sharp:    I  saw  some  other  notes  on  bills  and  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  them. 
They  have  to  do  with  school  financing.   I  had  read  that  generally 
Pat  Brown  [Edmund  G.  Brown,  Sr.]  favored  some  sort  of  reform  legis 
lation  in  the  area  of  school  district  reorganization  and  unification. 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  couple  other  questions,  but  prefaced  with  your 
feeling  on  that  statement. 

Cory:    I  think  it's  a  misnomer  to  put  it  in  terms  of  what  Pat  Brown 

wanted.   I'm  not  trying  to  do  a  disservice  to  Pat.   He's  done  a 
lot  for  the  state  of  California  and,  I  think,  in  retrospect  will 
be  a  giant  of  governors  in  this  century  when  you  look  at  what  was 
accomplished  during  the  eight  years  Pat  Brown  was  governor.   Some 
things  that  I  look  at  today  and  think  are  amazing — I  mean,  the 
California  Water  Project — today  you  can't  do  it,  as  Jerry  [Edmund 
G.  Brown,  Jr.]  is  finding  out  with  the  Peripheral  Canal.   Pat  did 
some  amazing  things. 
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Cory:     But  in  the  field  of  education — Pat  just  wanted  everybody  to  like 

him.   He  had  a  Department  of  Finance  which  was  the  same  Department 
of  Finance  institutionally  that  Culbert  Olson  had.   It's  a  civil 
service  bureaucracy  that  was  opposed  to  spending  any  money  for  any 
purpose  for  anybody.   He  had  Hale  Champion,  who  was  really  a  news 
paperman,  as  Director  of  Finance  at  that  point  in  time  [1961].   I'm 
trying  to  remember  who  preceded  Champion  [pauses,  trying  to  recall 
name].   He  had  John  Carr  and  some  others  in  there,  but  it  was  Carr 
just  before  Champion.   But  the  bureaucracy  controlled  Finance,  and 
the  question  was  trying  to  minimize  how  much  money  you  had  to  give 
the  educators.   It  was  the  institutional  battle,  not  from  Pat's 
part  or  the  governor's  office,  but  Finance  telling  him  what  he  could 
afford  to  do. 

Sharp:    Did  the  assembly  Fxiucation  Committee  have  one  general  feeling  about 
county-wide  tax  reform  or  school  district  reorganization? 

Cory:     First  of  all,  there  were  few  legislators  who  understood  school 

finance.   Gordon  Winton  understood  it.   Jesse,  [Unruh]  in  '63-'64 — 

Sharp:  AB  46  [Unruh 's  bill  in  1964]? 

Cory:  Yes,  AB  46 . 

Sharp:  That's  my  next  question. 

Cory:  [Jesse] 'began  to  understand  it. 

But  before  that  time  Winton  had  advocated  the  county-wide  tax. 
I  think  the  staff  work  on  that  was  originally  done  by  Dave  Doerr. 
I  could  be  mistaken.   But  the  educational  establishment,  certain 
elements  of  it,  had  favored  the  county-wide  tax  as  a  reform 
mechanism,  but  nobody  had  really  dealt  with  the  political  dynamic 
of  what  that  really  meant.   It  had  been  around  and  the  basic-aid 
districts  would  always  defeat  it — San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 

There  were  two  areas  of  the  state  in  the  early  '60s  that  were 
inordinately  over-represented,  which  is  seldom  written  about, 
Contra  Costa  County  and  Orange  County.  Orange  County  had  Bruce 
Sumner,  Dick  Hanna,  and  John  Murdy,  and  they  were  uniquely  able  to 
deal  with  one  another  on  local  projects.  Contra  Costa  County  had 
George  Miller,  Jack  [John]  Knox,  and  Jerry  [Jerome]  Waldie. 
Contra  Costa  was  clearly  over-represented.  They  were  adversely 
affected  by  the  county-wide  tax  in  Democratic  areas.  The  Democratic 
strongholds  were  high-wealth  districts,  poor  people  but  high  wealth. 
So  they  always  had  that  trouble  with  the  county-wide  tax  [plan] . 
Pat  [Brown]  to  my  knowledge,  was  not  really  significantly  involved. 
He  was  involved  in  the  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education,  and 
because  of  that  people  assumed  that  he  would  be  doing  something  on 
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Cory:     education,  but  he  never  really  led  the  charge  or  got  specifically 
involved.   It  was  more  a  question  of,  "how  little  can  we  get  by 
with?"  You  know,  $15  million  was  the  annual  increase,  as  I  recall, 
or  $17  million  that  Finance  proposed  in  probably  '63,  that  we 
increased  the  aid  to  schools  by. 

Sharp:    Well,  there  is  this  AB  46,  which  is  Unruh's  bill.   Its  main  feature 
was  the  mandatory  unification  of  the  school  districts  on  a  county 
basis  and  this  was  '64,  I  think. 

Cory:     Yes. 

Sharp:    There  was  another  bill,  SB  65,  which  was  [Albert]  Rodda's  bill, 

which  would  have  provided  for  the  county-wide  tax,  and  it  was  seen 
as  a  governor's  bill,  seen  as  Governor  Brown's  bill.  Then  there 
was,  as  I  understand  it,  quite  a  hassle  over  which  of  these  was 
going  to  come  to  the  surface. 

Cory:     But  the  background  of  that — there  had  been  a  county-wide  tax  bill 
for  like  two  or  three  sessions  before  that  that  had  always  been 
defeated. 

Jesse — I  don't  know  why  he  decided  to  get  involved  in  education. 
[Larry]  Margolis  or  Jesse  would  have  to  explain  that. 

I  worked  with  the  speaker  and  his  staff,  pointing  out  the 
political  problems,  where  the  votes  were,  what  the  pluses,  what 
the  minuses  were.  The  basic  governmental  problem  with  the  county- 
wide  tax  came  out  in  those  discussions,  i.e.,  that  you  would  by 
state  law  create  a  tax  pool.   The  state  legislature  would  in 
essence  be  imposing  the  tax  upon  the  local  community  and  mandating 
how  it  would  be  distributed,  and  the  people  who  spent  the  money 
would  not  be  responsible  for  raising  the  taxes.  The  state 
legislature  would  determine  who  got  what  part  of  the  60c  per  $100 
assessed  valuation.   [Gordon]  Winton,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
author  of  that,  and  it  got  bombed.   There  was  movement  within  the 
educational  establishment  to  move  toward  the  county-wide  tax  system 
and  try  to  put  it  together. 

At  the  same  time  that  was  happening,  there  was  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Pat  Brown  would  run  for  a  third  term,  whether  Jesse 
would  run,  or  whether  Jesse  would  run  against  him. 

There  was  also  a  major  difference  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  needed.   The  Department  of  Finance,  with  Hale 
Champion  as  spokesman  had  one  agenda,  the  legislature  another.  The 
real  question  for  Pat  as  a  governor  was  that  the  state  was  broke, 
they  couldn't  afford  to  spend  any  money.  They  were  going  to  be 
hard-pressed  to  get  through  the  year  without  raising  taxes,  and  Pat 
didn't  want  to  raise  taxes.   So  those  were  the  issues. 
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Cory:    It  was  also  the  time  that  we  had  biennial  sessions.   Sixty-three 
was  the  general  session  and  they  tried  and  didn't  get  anywhere 
with  anything  in  '63,  really.   The  bill  was  AB  1000,  I  think.   It 
was  traditionally  the  school-finance  funding  bill.   AB  1000  was 
pared  back,  and  everything  was  put  off  until  the  '64  session.   It 
was  ballyhooed  in  the  newspapers  a  great  deal  as  the  Jesse  Unruh- 
Pat  Brown  feud.   It  had  its  origins  elsewhere. 

Well,  because  of  George  Miller's  animosity  toward  the  county- 
wide  tax,  the  governor  and  the  education  lobby  couldn't  use  George 
[as  author]  on  the  senate  side.   They  needed  somebody.   They  also 
felt  that  Jesse  so  dominated  the  assembly  they  didn't  have  much 
chance.   Winton  had  run  against  Jesse  Unruh  and  had  been  defeated. 
Therefore,  Winton  wasn't  the  ideal  author.   That  was  an  obvious 
loser.   So  they  had  to  move  to  the  senate  and  they  got  Al  Rodda  to 
carry  it.  But  there  were  a  lot  of  other  factors,  a  lot  of 
extraneous  issues. 

Jesse  decided  he  wanted  to  do  something.   District  reorganiza 
tion  was  clearly  the  area  where  work  needed  to  be  done  to  equalize 
the  educational  financial  benefit.   Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  and  Kern 
Counties  were  the  classic  cases,  particularly  Kern  and  Fresno. 
School  district  boundaries  would  follow  oil  lease  lines,  and  you 
could  really  see  it  work.   In  the  western  portion  of  these  counties 
they  wouldn't  even  follow  section  lines.   They  would  cut  sections 
if  they  got  to  the  edge  of  the  oil  field.   So  they  were 
gerrymandered  rather  effectively.   It  was  a  worthwhile  battle. 

I  had  suggested  the  concept  almost  as  a  joke  because  of  the 
political  heat  that  it  would  take,  and  [Larry]  Margolis  and  Jesse 
[Unruh]  became  intrigued  with  it  and  decided  to  go  ahead  and  try  it, 
went  with  AB  46  and  then  ended  up  using  a  compromise  bill  that  the 
number  became  such  an  anathema  to  people — 

Sharp:   That  was  145? 

Cory:    Yes,  it  became  AB  145. 

Sharp:   Tell  me  a  little  more  closely  what  your  role  as  educational 
consultant  was  on  AB  46  and  then  AB  145. 

Cory:     [pauses]  I  don't  know.   I  guess  I  was  the  midwife,  the  godfather. 

[chuckles]   Garrigus,  my  boss,  had  the  school  establishment's  bill — 
that's  the  other  bill  of  that  session.   It  was  AB  888.   It  was  the 
CTA's  major  school  finance  bill  of  the  session.  That's  the  context 
that  you've  got  to,  I  think,  fit  it  together  in.   [pauses]  Pardon 
me  for  pausing.   I  just  haven't  thought  about  this  stuff  in  a  long 
time. 
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Cory:    Jesse  wanted  a  school  finance  bill,  and  so  my  job  was  to  keep  my 

chairman  happy, [Garrigus]  keep  the  speaker  happy,  and  I  was  during 
that  period  of  time  sort  of  in  transition  from  being  considered  not 
part  of  the  house  management  to  becoming  part  of  the  house 
management.   So  there  were  the  normal  duties  of  committee  consultant, 
and  then  there  was  the  concept  of   trying  to  come  up  with  something 
that  was  different,  since  the  county -wide  tax  had  been  defeated  so 
many  times  and  everybody  was  always  locked  into  a  position  on  it. 
You  had  to  figure  how  you  could  accomplish  the  same  thing  but 
package  it  differently,  because  the  state  could  not  afford  to  make 
everybody  as  wealthy  as  the  wealthy  school  districts.   There  just 
wasn't  enough  money  to  go  around,  and  we  were  stuck  with  the  basic 
aid  concept. 

Elimination  of  basic  aid  was —  it  was  in  the  [state]  constitu 
tion  and  took  a  two-thirds  vote  and  it  was  therefore  not  politically 
acceptable  to  eliminate  basic  aid.   You  couldn't  get  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  something  that  adversely  affected  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  and  then  get  it  carried  by  a  vote  of  the  people.   So  it 
was  all  a  mechanism  to  circumvent  the  two-thirds  vote  requirement, 
to  accomplish  the  same  goal  of  equalizing.  My  job  was  to  look  at 
those  numbers,  play  with  things,  and  see  what  we  could  come  up  with. 
There  was  a  guy  named  John  Milem  who  was  an  intern  in  the  '63 
session,  who  was  extremely  helpful  in  coming  up  with  ideas,  doing 
the  work,  a  guy  with  a  tremendous  willingness  to  work.   Sixty-four 
was  the  intern  Gil  [Gilbert  M. ]  Oster,  as  I  recall.   I  think  that 
was  '64.  The  two  of  them,  myself  working  with  each  of  them,  would 
sort  of  work  on  programs,  run  ideas  up  with  other  consultants, 
other  tax  people,  and  then  came  out  with,  in  essence,  a  plan. 

AB  46  was  indeed  dramatic.   It  was  county-wide  school 
districts,  excluding  city  school  districts  of  charter  cities,  which 
in  essence  solved  some  problems  in  certain  communities,  political 
problems. 

Sharp:   Because  they  didn't  want  it? 

Cory:    Well,  it  was  done,  one,  to  avoid  the  concept  that  Los  Angeles 

County  is  obviously  too  big  to  even  consider.  We  could  take  L.A. 
city  schools  out,  and  you  in  essence  break  it  into  two  and  have  a 
constitutionally  justified  grounds  of  doing  so.   It  was  more  a 
practical  matter,  but  it  was  the  concept  of  going  through  those 
things  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Fresno  City,  L.A.,  Oakland, 
Long  Beach,  San  Diego  were  large  school  districts  of  significant 
bases  of  their  own,  and  if  you  pulled  those  out,  the  rest  of  those 
counties  became  manageable.   The  rest  of  the  county  was  not  any 
bigger  than  L.A.,  or  not  significantly  bigger,  so  you  could  put  it 
together,  and  so  it  was  done  for  that  reason.   But  my  job  was  to 
sit  there  and  try  to  figure  out  how  to  draft  a  bill,  and  those  are 
the  things  we  came  up  with. 
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Cory:      He  was  a  fraud  [laughter],  an  absolute  total  fraud.   He  worked 
for  San  Francisco  City  Unified  [School  District]  and  his  job 
was  to  talk  eloquently  and  make  sure  that  San  Francisco  kept 
basic  aid.   He  was  supposed  to  be  an  expert,  but  when  you 
really  talked  to  him  he  really  did  not  understand  it. 
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Cory:    Jesse  bought  the  idea,  realizing  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  tough 

fight.   Garrigus,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  intrigued 
with  the  idea  because  he  was  totally  committed  to  equalizing  the 
educational  opportunity.   But  you  had  Garrigus,  [Jack]  Casey  to  a 
degree,  Jesse,  and  Winton.   Winton  did  not  like  Jesse,  preferred  the 
county-wide  tax,  and  sort  of  went  that  direction.   He  was  for  some 
equalizing  method  but  not  the  county  system,  as  I  recall,  but  there 
were  a  lot  of  other  tensions. 

So  my  job  was  in  essence  to  put  it  together,  explain  it  to 
people,  well,  explain  to  them  how  it  affected  their  districts,  and 
convince  them.   Legislators  never  knew  what  school  district  would  get 
how  much  money  until  after  the  bill  was  enacted.   They  said  you 
couldn't  do  it;  there  were  too  many  variables. 

In  fact,  in  school  finance  there  was  Ron  Cox,  [Department  of 
Education]  a  woman  (I  think  her  name  was  Johnson,  and  she  worked  for 
the  L.A.  city  schools),  Gil  Oster  would  remember,  John  Milem,  myself, 
and  Gil  Oster.   We  were  probably  the  only  five  people  in  the  state 
who  knew  what  those  bills  did;  I  mean,  who  could  read  a  bill  and  do 
a  calculation  from  it.   Every  school  district  and  administrator  were 
so  dependent  upon  what  other  people  did. 

The  CTA's  great  expert  was  a  guy  named  Oscar  Anderson.  [The 
remainder  of  this  paragraph  has  been  sealed  at  the  interviewee's 
request  until  August  21,  1997.] 

One  of  the  things  we  started  in  '63  was  this.  Milem  and  myself 
in  '63  did,  I  think,  two  of  what  we  call  runs,  apportionments  by 
hand  on  an  Olivetti  calculator,  for  the  entire  state.  We  worked  out 
the  formula  as  to  what  it  was.  We  would  do  our  normal  work,  and 
then  we  would  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  until  the  wee  hours  of  every 
night  calculating  for  at  that  time,  I  think,  some  eighteen  hundred 
school  districts,  doing  it  by  hand  on  a  calculator.   So  when  we 
introduced  the  amendments  to  AB  888,  we  had  sheets  showing  each 
school  district. 

Sharp:  What  was  what,  yes. 
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Results;  Passage  of  AB  46  and  AB  145 


Cory:     Plus,  we  also  put  together  which  school  district  was  in  which 
assembly  and  which  senate  district,  which  had  never  been  done 
before.   So  we  did  all  that  so  we  could  say,  "This  is  what  it  does 
to  your  districts.   These  districts  make  money;  these  districts 
lose  money."  So,  you  know,  that's  what  we  did.   We  did  the  same 
thing  for  AB  46  and  the  others.   "This  is  the  calculation;  this 
is  how  it  works,"  and  produced  packets  for  each  legislator  that 
said,  "These  districts  are  in  your  area.   This  is  how  they  would 
be  affected." 

Sharp:    Yes.  And  yet  what  was  passed  was  AB  145,  which  had  as  a  primary 
ingredient  a  lot  of  money  for  local  school  districts  and  didn't 
have  a  redistrict  element,  did  it? 

Cory:     Oh,  yes,  a  very  strong  one.'  Other  than  the  passage  of  Proposition 
13,*  there  was  probably  more  equalization  done  in  [AB]  145  than 
anything  else.   It  was  not  done  on  a  mandatory  basis.   It  was  done 
on,  one,  a  requirement  that  they  have  elections,  and  that  unified 
school  districts  were  given  more  money  for  ADA  [average  daily 
attendance]  than  others,  and  there  was  a  penalty  if  you  didn't 
unify.   You  got  a  bonus  if  you  did,  and  you  lost  money  if  you 
didn't.   I  think  it  was  about  a  $25  an  ADA  spread,  a  carrot-and- 
stick  approach.   It  was  a  tough  bill.   It  was  a  compromise. 

We'd  have  gone  down  to,  I  guess  four  hundred  school  districts, 
as  I  recall.   I  could  be  way  off  on  that  number,  but  I  don't  think 
I'm  too  far  off.   I  think  four  hundred  districts  under  AB  46. 
We  ended  up  reducing  it  to  around  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  from 
seventeen  hundred  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  [AB]  145  had 
passed.   It  called  for  mandatory  elections  and  the  money.   It 
would  be  laid  out  so  that  there  were  significant  amounts  of  money 
and  significant  penalties  for  those  who  chose  not  to. 


*  In  June  1978  California  voters  approved  Proposition  13,  an 
initiative  ballot  measure  sponsored  by  Howard  Jarvis  and  Paul 
Gann  that  sharply  lowered  the  amount  of  property  tax  that  could 
be  levied  by  city  and  county  government. 
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Cory: 

Sharp : 
Cory: 

Sharp : 


Cory: 
Sharp : 

Cory: 
Sharp : 

Cory: 


Sharp : 
Cory: 


So  it  became  a  carrot-and-stick,  and  the  stick  was  relatively 
small — I  think  $10  an  ADA,  as  I  remember  it — but  restricted,  so 
that  people  knew  that  their  property  taxes  were  going  to  go  up  if 
they  didn't  unify. 

Yes.   It  must  have  really  worked.   [laughter] 

Well,  I  can't  remember  exactly.   There  was  a  significant  reduction 
in  disparity  of  wealth,  but,  you  know,  like  we  were  probably  a 
ratio  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  to  one,  down  to  the  twenty  or 
thirty  to  one. 

When  I  first  started  doing  research  on  the  issues  surrounding 
education  for  the  '66  to  '74  period,  I  was  interested  to  see  the 
school  financing  topic.   The  more  I  read,  the  more  complicated  it 
got — 

[laughter] 

— and  the  farther  back  it  went.   People  were  always  talking  about 
school  financing  and  it  was  never  ever  settled. 

It's  still  not  settled. 

Yes.   It's  not  something  that  will  be  settled  because  the  issues 
keep  changing  and  the  needs  keep  changing. 

Well,  it  is  a  system  in  which  the  educators  have  created  a  whole 
illogical  system  that  only  makes  sense  in  and  of  itself.  You  have 
to  approach  school  finance  like  a  foreign  language.   I  mean, 
things  that  make  sense  in  the  rest  of  the  world  do  not  make  sense 
in  this  world,  but  you  must  accept  the  dogma  of  school  finance. 
Once  you  do  that  and  you  get  into  it,  it  starts  to  make  sense. 
I  can  recall  when  I  did  the  study  in  '61.  Close  to  six  or  seven 
months  I  sat  around  figuring  that  I  had  to  be  incredibly  stupid 
because  I  could  not  understand  what  these  people  were  talking 
about.   They  absolutely  did  not  make  sense.'   Finally  I  decided, 
"Look,  I'm  going  to  have  to  write  a  report."   [chuckles]   I  had  a 
teacher,  Marguerite  McLean,  who  always  used  to  hammer  at  us  as 
kids  that  it  was  better  off  to  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  let 
people  think  you're  a  fool  than  open  it  and  remove  all  doubt. 

[laughter]  That's  pretty  good  I 

That  was  the  philosophy  of  my  first  burst  into  the  thing.  Then  I 
realized  that,  "Look,  we're  going  to  have  to  come  to  some  kind  of 
conclusion;  we're  going  to  have  to  issue  a  report."  I  absolutely^ 
for  six  months  had  not  understood  a  word  these  people  were  saying.' 
It  absolutely  defied  anything  I  understood. 
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Cory:     So  I  decided,  "Well,  I  may  get  canned,  but  I've  got  to  start 

asking  questions  or  I'm  never  going  to  be  able  to  write  a  report 
about  this  stuff."  I  had  tried  a  little  bit  before,  and  I  would 
ask  a  question,  and  there  would  be,  you  know,  paragraphs  upon 
paragraphs  that  did  not  make  sense. 

Sharp:    Just  words,  yes. 

Cory:     I  finally  decided  I  had  to  keep  pursuing  it  until  I  understood 

what  it  was.   I  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  about  two  or  three 
sessions  of  that,  that  these  experts  did  not  know  their  ass  from 
a  hole  in  the  ground.   They  did  not  know  what  they  were  saying. 
They  were  just  piling  on  such  heaps  of  jargon  and  generalities 
[so]  that  the  legislators  would  get  snowed  and  intimidated  and 
shut  up.   It  was  clearly,  if  not  a  conscious,  a  trained  patter. 
It's  basically  the  way  school  administrators  intimidate  school 
board  members:   "I  am  a  professional  educator.   I  know  what  is 
best.   You're  to  do  as  I  say  because  you  shouldn't  spend  all  this 
money  paying  me  as  a  professional  if  you  don't  follow  my  advice." 

You  know,  you  strip  all  the  bullshit  away  and  that's  what  you 
get  down  to,  and  that's  the  way  they  treated  the  legislature. 

You  get  down  to  it  and  you  discover  that  there  is  no  substance 
to  the  logic,  there  is  no  connection,  and  it  really  became  under 
standing  the  political  dynamics  of  the  educational  universe,  and 
that 's  what  dictated.   The  system  was  archaic  and  nobody  knew 
what  they  were  getting.   They  were  all  sold  a  bill  of  goods  and 
they'd  all  go  mouth  the  words  because  somebody  had  said  they'd 
get  more  money. 

You  know,  in  [AB]  145,  when  we  finally  passed  that  [1964] — 
that  was  a  coalition  of  California  Taxpayers '  Association,  some  of 
the  most  conservative  elements  of  the  legislature — we  ended  up 
appropriating  I  think  it  was  $117  million. 

Sharp:    It  seemed  like  a  lot  of  money  to  me. 

Cory:     It  was  more  money  than  the  educators  had  asked  for  that  year. 

Sharp:    But  with  more  strings  too. 

Cory:     Oh,  yes.   Oh,  yes!   Educators  wanted  no  part  of  that  bill.   They 
didn't  like  it  when  it  was  passed.   They  were  still  opposing  it. 
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Cory:    But  the  people  at  Cal  Tax,  a  fellow  named  Max  Benton  and  a  guy 
named  Bob  Brown — we  had  a  meeting  discussing  increasing  aid  and 
just  asked  them,  "What  do  you  think?"  They  were  so  committed, 
they  said,  "Look,  we  don't  care  what  it  costs.   Nobody  has  ever 
hammered  these  guys  to  clean  up  their  house.   You're  making  some 
fundamental  steps.   It's  worth  the  price  because  they're  going  to 
get  the  money  anyway.   Give  them  more  than  they  ask  for.   We  can 
do  a  better  job  selling  some  of  our  guys  and  make  sure  we  get 
enough  votes  to  pass  it."  That  was  the  context  of  where  that 
was  done. 

ff 

Cory:    As  consultant,  what  I  tried  to  do  was  to  ascertain  what  the 

leadership  wanted,  making  sure  they  understood  the  significance 
of  each  of  the  options,  and  then  put  that  into  a  bill.   So  in 
terms  of  the  concept  of  writing  the  bill,  yes,  I  think  I  wrote  the 
bill  along  with  a  guy  named  Ernie  Kunzi  of  the  legislative  counsel, 
Gil  Oster,  and  John  Mil em,  depending  upon  which  year. 

But  it  was  not  done  the  way  the  educational  system  establish 
ment  would  do  it,  of  saying,  "Here's  the  bill.   Carry  it,"  but 
sitting  down  and  understanding,  making  sure  they  understood  not 
only  what  it  said,  what  its  weaknesses  [were],  what  its  strengths 
[were],  what  people  would  say  against  the  bill,  what  they'd  say 
for  it,  and  then  say,  "What  do  you  want  to  do?"  Then  they  would 
say,  "All  right,  we'll  go  this  way."  Then  I  would  put  the  bill 
together  to  accomplish  that. 

So  it  was  getting  them  to  agree,  the  leadership,  and  in  the 
case  of  [AB]  46  it  was  Unruh,  what  he  wanted,  and  he  in  essence 
said  he  wanted  a  tough  bill  to  do  what  needed  to  be  done. 

Sharp:   It  sounds  like  you  got  to  know  Mr.  Unruh  pretty  well  in  this 
period. 

Cory:    Yes,  yes.  Probably  the  real  thing  was,  I  guess,  in  the  '63  or  '64 
session,  over  the  Garrigus  bill,  [AB]  888.   It  was  in  [Gordon] 
Winton's  subcommittee  on  school  finance,  introduced  as  the  CTA 
bill,  and  then  was  amended  to  make  a  lot  of  changes,  to  redistrib 
ute  the  money  within  the  pie  rather  than  just  expand  it,  and  it 
really  hit  the  fan  over  that.   I  mean,  whew.'  That  really  got  wild. 
The  educators  were  incensed,  up  in  arms,  and  they  had  a  large 
meeting  in  the  Department  of  Education.   They  asked  me  to  go  over 
and  explain  what  was  in  the  bill  and  what  would  happen,  what  the 
effect  would  be,  what  would  happen  to  which  school  districts,  and 
why  we  were  making  each  of  the  changes.   Each  of  the  changes  was 
in  essence  embodied  in  the  interim  report  from  the  Hanna  committee, 
the  list  of  things  that  needed  to  be  changed.  All  we  did  with 
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Cory:     [AB]  888  was  to  take  every  one  of  those  ideas  and  put  them  into 
the  bill  and  redistribute  all  the  money  to  the  schools.   So  I 
went  over  and  explained  that  to  them. 

[Max]  Rafferty  stood  up  and  said,  "Well,  I've  heard  enough 
of  this.  This  is  nonsense.  We  need  to  go  over  there  and  teach 
those  people  that  they  don't  even  know  what's  in  the  bill,  that 
they've  got  all  these  dumb  people  who  are  screwing  up  education, 
and  we've  got  to  get  them  back  on  the  track  to  do  what  we  tell 
them  they  should  do  and  be  done  with  it.   I've  wasted  enough  time 
listening  to  this  sort  of  drivel."  Then  he  started  to  walk  out. 

There  were  probably  at  least  a  hundred  people  in  that  meeting. 
It  was  in  a  large  meeting  room  in  the  Department  of  Education. 
They  had  been  heaping  abuse  on  my  head  for  about  an  hour  before 
Rafferty  did  his  big  kiss-off,  and  I  was  a  little  ticked  off.   So 
as  he  was  walking  down  the  corridor  going  out,  I  stood  up  and  went 
to  the  microphone  and  I  said,  "Well,  Dr.  Rafferty,  if  you  give  a 
damn  about  the  school  kids  of  California,  you're  going  to  sit  down 
and  listen.   If  you're  as  big  an  asshole  as  I  think  you  are,  you're 
going  to  keep  on  walking  out  that  door." 

I,  then,  in  essence,  told  them,  you  know,  that  I  had  taken  a 
lot  of  crap  from  them  for  an  hour  because  they  wanted  to  tell  me 
what  they  thought  was  wrong  without  knowing  what  was  in  the  bill, 
when  I  was  invited  over  to  explain  what  was  in  the  bill,  and  if 
they  wanted  to  know,  I'd  be  willing  to  explain  it,  but  I  didn't 
have  to  take  shit  from  them  because  they  didn't  pay  my  salary — 
the  legislature  did — and  if  they  wanted  to  be  assholes  they  could 
shove  it. 

At  this  point  Ron  Cox  stood  up  and  said,  "Well,  I  think  Ken's 
made  a  certain  point  that  we  might  have  been  inappropriate,  and 
maybe  we  should  find  out  what's  in  the  bill  before  we  adjourn 
this  meeting." 

Rafferty  sat  down,  and  they  asked  me  some  specific  questions, 
and  I  answered  them. 

I  left,  walking  from  there  over  to  the  old  capitol.   I  got  in 
front  of  where  Unruh's  office  is  now  in  State  Office  Building  1, 
and  my  knees  started  to  give  out.   I  thought,  "Oh,  you  dummy.'" 
[laughter]   I  mean,  "Oh,  were  you  stupid  to  have  done  that!"  It 
was  really  outrageous  to  my  own  way  of  thinking  when  I  got  that 
far  away  from  it,  but  I  was  very  angry. 

The  legislature  was  in  session.  At  that  time  staff  was 
allowed  on  the  floor  of  the  assembly.   Jesse  was  presiding.   So  I 
walked  onto  the  floor  and  I  went  up  to  Tony  Beard,  the  sergeant  at 
arms.   I  said,  "Tony,  I  need  to  talk  to  Jesse.   It's  very  important 
that  I  talk  to  him  now.   Could  you  please  ask  him?" 
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Cory:     This  was  '63.   This  was  Jesse  at  his  heaviest.   He  must  have  been, 
you  know,  a  lot  of  pounds.  He  filled  that  chair.   I  remember  I 
was  sitting  in  a  seat  that  later  became  my  seat  on  the  floor  when 
I  was  caucus  chairman,  and  Jesse  was  just  overflowing  the  chair, 
and  I  told  him  what  had  happened. 

I'd  better  not  use  the  language  that  he  used.   I  said,  "Look, 
I  shouldn't  have  done  it.   I  got  angry.   I  told  Max  Rafferty  off, 
and  I  told  a  lot  of  other  people  off.   I  used  some  intemperate 
language,  but  I  was  just  tired  of  being  vilified  and  people 
telling  me  I  was  dumb  and  not  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  and  they 
didn't  know  what  they  were  doing,  and  I  blew  it."   I  said,  "You 
know,  you've  got  my  resignation.   I'm  sorry,  but..." 

His  response  was,  "Fuck  'em!   It's  about  time  they  learned 
that  we  aren't  all  stupid  over  here.   We  know  what's  in  that  bill. 
You  did  what  we  wanted.   Don't  worry  about  it.   If  they  ever  give 
you  any  crap,  tell  'em  off  again!" 

If  you're  on  the  staff  and  you've  screwed  up  like  that,  and 
the  guy  stands  by  and  says,  "Yeah,"  you  get  to  know  him  and 
appreciate  him. 

Yes,  we  spent  a  lot  of  hours  on  AB  46.   The  amazing  thing 
about  Jesse  was  that  when  he  presented  AB  46,  he  had  agreed 
conceptually  to  the  ideas — "Yeah,  that's  what  should  be  done" — 
and  asked  that  the  bill  be  drafted  to  accomplish  that,  but  he 
never  had  time  to  get  together  to  present  the  thing.   He  was 
going  to  be  presenting  it  before  Gordon  Winton,  who  didn't  like 
the  idea  particularly,  a  man  who  was  his  political  enemy,  who  was 
very  knowledgeable,  and  clearly  the  most  knowledgeable  legislator 
at  that  time  in  school  finance  in  the  state. 

So  I  came  down  to  brief  him,  I  guess,  the  morning  of  the 
thing,  and  I  thought,  "There  is  no  way  he's  going  to  be  able  to 
handle  this.   He's  going  to  get  slaughtered."  Winton  and  the 
educators  were  going  to  eat  him  alive.  We  went  through  the  bill, 
all  the  amendments,  straight  through.   He  asked  a  few  questions 
when  we  went  through  it.  We  went  up.   I  sat  next  to  him.  He 
made  the  presentation.  He  answered,  I  think,  all  but  one  or  two 
of  the  questions  himself  from  anybody  that  asked.  He  made  one 
esoteric  mistake  that  nobody  else  in  the  room  knew,  but,  I  mean, 
an  absolute  correct  presentation,  both  from  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  and  the  actual  details  of  what  was  going  on. 

##  [interruption  for  phone  call] 

Sharp:   Oh.  You  told  me  about  Mr.  Unruh's  presentation  of  the  bill.   I've 
done  some  reading  on  the  role  of  the  consultant  and  how  he  or  she 
sort  of  plays  the  role.  Most  of  them  tend  to  downplay  the 
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Sharp:    position  and  duties  that  they  have  just  because  they  like  the 

lower  visibility.   I  wondered,  is  that  how  you  saw  yourself,  maybe 
especially  with  AB  46  because  you'd  worked  so  hard  on  it? 

Cory:     Well,  with  Jesse  there  was  a  surprising  amount  of  give  and  take  up 
to  a  certain  point  with  the  staff.   I  mean,  it  was  the  elected 
member's  function — need,  professionally.   Whether  or  not  the 
personal  need  is  there  is  another  question,  but  professionally 
Jesse  Unruh  needed  the  PR   [public  relations]  for  whatever 
reason.   He's  in  the  business  of  getting  elected;  the  consultant 
isn ' t . 

My  youngest  son,  David,  was  born  in  the  middle  of  that  whole 
thing,  in  April  of  '64.   David  was  known  as  "County-wide" 
[laughter]  around  the  office  and — 

Sharp:     [laughter]  "How's  little  County-wide?" 
Cory:     Yes,  that  was  the  name  that — 
Sharp:    Catchy  I   [laughter] 

Cory:     — Jesse  put  on  him,  that  that  was  the  only  thing  that  we  could 
name  that  child.   [chuckles] 


Assessing  the  Consultant  Role 


Cory:     My  role  was  not  to  impose  my  opinions  on  people.   There  were 

things  like — Garrigus  did  something  that  few  people  are  really 
aware  of  that  happened  in  the  legislature.   Garrigus,  when  he 
became  chairman  in  '63,  for  the  '63  session,  demanded  that  the 
staff  do  an  analysis  of  every  bill  that  came  through  the  committee. 
That  was  not  done  before  because  they  were  basically  AA   [admin 
istrative  assistants].  He  had  a  very  strong  commitment  to 
education.   So  we  would  sit  there  and  write  an  analysis.  The 
format  that  Gus  chose  was  an  analysis  of  the  bill,  arguments  in 
favor  of  it,  arguments  against  it. 

There  was  a  lot  of  heat  over  that  by  authors  of  bills  who 
just  were  infuriated  that  somebody  on  the  payroll  would  analyze 
their  bill  and  give  people  reasons  both  for  and  against  it.   "For 
it"  was  okay,  they  thought   [laughter],  but  arguments  against  it 
[were  not] — and  there  are  a  lot  of  bad  bills  introduced  into  the 
legislature. 

Sharp:   Oh,  yes. 
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Cory:     And  Garrigus  was  just  very  firm  on  it. 

I  said,  "Well,  what  if  there  aren't  any  good  arguments?"  He 
said,  "Your  job  is  not  to  ascertain  whether  they're  good  or  bad 
arguments.   That's  the  legislature's  [job].   You're  to  make  them. 
In  every  case,  you're  to  try  to  make  arguments  both  for  and 
against  it." 

Sometimes  it  was  very  hard  to  come  up  with  arguments  either 
for  or  against  some  of  those  bills.   There  are  usually  arguments 
for  one  way  or  the  other.  But  what  is  really  scary  is  to  be  reading 
something  that  was  so  bad  that  a  two-year-old  should  know  better 
[chuckles]  than  to  even  try  to  do  it,  and  to  have  to  come  up  with 
an  argument  in  favor  of  something  that  is  so  absurd  and  so  out 
landish. 

We  got  to  the  point  where  sometimes  on  a  technical  change  of 
a  bill,  trying  to  come  up  with  the  argument  against  it,  we  had 
certain  stock  answers  that  we  would  use  for  those.   Then  we 
finally  got  Garrigus  to  let  us  put  in  that  the  staff  was  unaware 
of  any  argument  opposed  to  it.   Those  were  consent  calendar  bills, 
but  he  really  wanted  them  there. 

Your  relationship  with  the  member  is  to  make  sure  he  knows 
what  he's  doing,  knows  the  pluses  and  minuses,  and  after  that  it's 
his  own  problem. 

Sharp:    Yes.   So  you're  filling  a  real  information  gap? 

Cory:     Yes,  that  was  the  way  I  viewed  it.  Now,  there  was  that  function. 

Then  there  was  also  the  function  that  the  chairman  wanted  to 
know  on  many  of  the  bills  where  the  votes  were.  He  was  for 
something  or  against  it.  That  puts  you  in  a  difficult  position  of, 
again,  providing  information,  but  frequently  the  members  would 
want  you  to  help  them  make  the  decision,  or  they'd  want  to  know 
what  the  house  management  thought.   Then  you  got  into  the  issues 
where  the  management  of  the  house  (Jesse,  Garrigus,  and  so  forth) 
had  developed  a  party  line. 

Whether  the  bonds  for  schools  would  be  on  the  November  or 
the  June  ballot  in  the  '62  elections— they  had  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  a  major  hearing  in  the  assembly  chamber  televised  state 
wide  over  that  issue.  The  Republicans  wanted  it  on  in  November  to 
embarrass  Pat  Brown  and  to  show  that  he  was  using  deficit  financing. 
The  system  had  always  been  geared  and  funded  on  a  June-to-June, 
two-year  basis,  and  there  really  wasn't  enough  money  without 
interrupting,  although  the  cash  wasn't  going  to  be  needed,  but  to 
get  a  continuous  approval  system  it  really  should  have  been  in 
June.  Well,  in  that  one,  there  was  a  clear  partisan  decision  that 
it  shall  be  done.  Then  you  become,  in  essence,  an  advocate. 
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Sharp:     Sure.   And  you  become,  perhaps,  a  little  more  obviously  of  one 
party  or  one  part  of  a  party. 

Cory:     Yes.   I  recall  Jerry  Waldie  was  floor  leader  on  that  particular 
issue.   I  prepared  all  sorts  of  background  for  him,  cash  flows, 
and  one  thing  and  another.   I  went  to  brief  him  at  Hanna's  request. 
I  went  in  and  I  started  explaining  the  thing  to  Waldie,  and  he 
said,  "Wait  a  minute.   What  are  you  doing?" 

I  was  talking  about,  you  know,  how  many  schools  were  built, 
how  many  square  foot  of  this,  the  construction  costs,  cash 
flow  projections,  time  frame  from  bond  approval  to  voter  approval 
to  the  selling  of  the  bonds  to  the  commitment  system  that  they 
have  when  the  project  is  approved  locally,  and  what  kind  of  votes 
they  have  to  take.   There's  just  this  huge  chart  of  about  all  of 
this.  At  that  time,  they  were  working  about  a  three-year  time 
frame,  and  I  had  all  those  all  done  and  [was]  ready  to  go  over  it. 
I  had  it  indexed  so  that  he  could  flip  and  get  answers  immediately. 

He  said,  "Wait  a  minute.   Well,  what  are  you — ?  Oh,  you're 
trying  to  explain  to  me?   I  don't  want  to  know  any  of  that.   If 
you  give  me  that,  it  just  confuses  me.   We  want  it  on  in  June, 
right?"  I  said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "I  don't  need  to  know  any  more. 
If  I  have  to  deal  with  facts  like  that,  I  might  get  hung  up  on 
them  and  not  be  able  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  to  win."   [laughter] 

He  was  absolutely  eloquent.   Jerry  Waldie  absolutely 
destroyed  the  opposition,  knowing  nothing  about  it  and  not 
wanting  to  know  anything  about  it,  totally  taking  their  position 
and  shoving  it  down  their  throats. 

So  you  end  up  doing  those  kinds  of  jobs.   Or  if  the  chairman 
had  a  bill  that  was  very  important  to  him,  that  he  wanted  out, 
then  you  become  a  lobbyist.   That's  really  difficult  because  at 
the  same  time  you're  doing  that,  you  have  to  preserve  enough  of 
your  personal,  independent  relationship  with  those  legislators 
that  when  you  go  back  to  them  on  other  things  you  can  survive. 
That  was  the  most  difficult,  and  by  and  large  we  were  able  to,  I 
think,  accomplish  it. 

Sharp:    Did  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  dealing  with  lobbyists  personally? 

Cory:     Yes,  particularly  in  school  finance  matters.   [Charles]  Garrigus 
didn't  particularly  like  the  details  and  the  numbers.   He  trusted 
my  judgment  in  the  matter  and  so  he  just  turned  them  over  in 
essence  to  me.   Then  when  we  got  AB  46  or  AB  888,  nobody  else 
knew  the  details  of  what  was  in  it.   John  Milem  and  I  would  sit 
there,  answer  their  questions,  grind  through  and  show  them,  argue 
about  what  something  meant  or  didn't  mean. 
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Sharp:    It  sounds  like  over  a  six-year  period  you  must  have  learned  an 
incredible  amount. 

Cory:     I  wasn't  really  there  six  years.   I  went  there  in  '61. 
Sharp:    Late  '61? 

Cory:     I  think  it  was  June  of  '61  that  I  went  to  work.   I  worked  there 
until  [pauses  to  remember  date]  probably  September  1,  '64,  and  I 
was  going  to  go  to  work  as  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
assembly.   So  I  took  like  two  months  off  to  go  run  the  [Pierre] 
Salinger  campaign  in  Orange  County,*  [chuckles]  another  great 
vignette,  and  came  back  on  November  1,  '64,  but  I  came  back  in  as 
chief  administrative  officer.   Mike  Manley  became  [assembly] 
Education  Committee  consultant,  and  Gil  Oster,  I  think,  stayed  on. 
That  was  the  point  where  they  started  increasing  the  legislative 
staff.   [tape  off  during  interruption] 


*  In  1964  Pierre  Salinger  ran  for  United  States  Senator  as  a 
Democrat.  He  was  defeated  by  George  Murphy. 
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III  NOTES  ON  POSITION  OF  CHIEF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 
OF  THE  ASSEMBLY 


Sharp:    I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  role  of  the  chief  administrative 
officer.  You  had  mentioned  that  it  was  actually  part  of  the 
management  of  the  assembly. 

Cory:     Yes. 

Sharp:    I  wonder  if  you  could  just  tell  me  a  little  bit  more  of  what  that 
is  and  how  you  got  there. 

Cory:     Well,  in  '64  there  was  a  decision  that  they  had  to  more  fundamen 
tally  deal  with  the  management  organization  of  the  house,  an 
institutional  thing.  Al  Baxter,  an  outside  consultant,  had  done 
a  study  for  the  legislature  on  the  management  of  the  staff  and  the 
staff  needs. 

It  [creation  of  new  positions]  was  sort  of  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Baxter  study.   They  in  essence  created  three  theoretically 
equal  positions;  that's  the  way  it  was  envisioned  at  the  time. 
The  chief  administrative  officer  was  the  business  manager  for  the 
legislature;  the  chief  assistant  to  the  speaker;  and  the  chief 
consultant  was  the  other  [position].   [Those  were]  the  top  three 
levels.   Given  [Larry]  Margolis's  personality  at  the  time  and  his 
closeness  to  Jesse  [Unruh,  as  his  assistant],  there  was  not  much 
question  that  he  would  be  the  dominant  member  of  the  troika. 

The  chief  consultant  was  to  in  essence  manage  the  overview 
of  the  subject-matter  side  of  the  world  and  to  have  a  separate, 
subject-matter,  central  staff  of  senior  experts  whose  salaries 
would  be  greater  than  just  analyzing  bills  daily  but  would  put 
together  major  programs. 
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Cory:     The  chief  administrative  officer  would  hire  and  fire  the  employees, 
run  the  salary,  the  accounting,  that  end  of  the  world,  and  housing, 
purchasing.   It  [the  assembly]  was  becoming  a  major  business. 
Historically  that  had  been  something  that  the  chief  clerk's 
office  had  done,  Arthur  Ohnimus  when  he  was  there. 

Tom  Bane,  when  he  was  chairman  of  [assembly]  Rules, 
[Committee]  brought  in  Steve  [Steven  E.]  Smith*,  and  during  the 
interim  Jim  [James  A.]  Lane  filled  in  the  role  while  I  went  and 
played  in  the  Salinger  campaign  till  I  got  back. 

It  was  basically  upgrading  that  business  manager  position 
because  when  you  look  at  the  rules  of  the  house,  the  Rules 
Committee  really  has  far  more  power  than  anybody  talks  about.   All 
of  the  employees  are  really  responsible  to  the  Rules  Committee. 
If  the  Rules  Committee  fires  somebody,  including  the  speaker's 
assistant,  he's  fired.   Well,  the  problem  is  the  speaker,  you 
know,  who  appointed  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
usually  had  the  majority  of  the  caucus  so  that  that  didn't  happen, 
but  theoretically  the  real  power  rests  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

Jesse  was  able  to  create  much  more  out  of  the  speakership 
than  in  fact  the  rules  call  for.  That  has  been  somewhat  toned 
down  with  the  various  concessions  that  have  been  made  in  the 
Howard  Berman-Leo  McCarthy  feud. 

So  my  job  was  to  approve  budgets,  office  assignments, 
secretarial  assignments.   It  was  a  significant  upgrading  going 
into  a  newsletter  program,  how  you  would  staff  up  for  that; 
purchasing  automobiles  or  leasing  automobiles;  how  many  sergeants- 
at-arms  you  need;  remodeling  offices;  all  of  the  kind  of  detail 
that  most  people  in  politics  don't  think  much  about,  but  in  fact 
is  the  real  poagy  bait  or  substance  by  which  a  good  management 
can  manipulate  a  body. 

It  is  those  little  conveniences,  and  Jesse  was  an  absolute 
total  task  master  at  understanding  the  significance  of  the  sociali 
zation  process  when  somebody  came  to  Sacramento.   Time  and  time 
again,  people  would  get  elected  on  a  total  anti-Unruh  slate  and 
within  a  year  he  would  own  them. 


*Smith  was  executive  director  of  the  assembly  Rules  Committee  in 
1963. 
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Cory:      I  would  spend  hours.   I  mean,  I  would  probably  spend  a  week,  ten 
days,  two  weeks,  on  seating  assignments  and  office  assignments 
(seating  assignments  on  the  floor,  office  assignments  in  the 
building),  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
management  of  the  house  that  on  the  floor  nobody  could  put 
together  and  operation  without  one  of  the  loyalists  knowing — I 
mean,  from  a  little  thing  like  a  motion — that  you  never  allow 
your  enemies  to  congregate  where  they  can  start  talking  and 
communicating  amongst  one  another. 

Sharp:     Keep  them  spread  out? 

Cory:      Keep  them  spread  out.   Have  a  loyalist  there  who  can  listen.   If 

they're  going  to  jam  something  on  the  rules,  people  would  know  it. 
Those  kinds  of  things  have  been  lost  because  nobody's  been  doing 
it  since  then. 

But  also  the  fact  that  your  seatmate  invariably  becomes — well, 
not  invariably — 85  percent  of  the  time  becomes  a  very  close  friend. 
They  used  to  have  dual  member  offices — one  lobby  with  two  members 
sharing  this  portion  and  having  separate  member  offices.   This 
enabled  a  potentially  hostile  member  to  be  placed  with  a  member 
that  was  loyal  to  the  house  management.   The  traffic  patterns  of 
the  building  were  studied  as  to  where  you  could  place  people  in 
terms  of  when  they'd  go  to  lunch  who  they're  likely  to  bump  into. 

All  of  those  kinds  of  things  were  related  to  the  individual 
interests,  the  types  of  temperament  people  had,  who  is  likely  to 
cause  trouble,  who  is  not  likely  to  cause  trouble,  who's  strong 
enough  to  be  loyal  and  report  and  not  get  co-opted  via  the  other 
side.   I  mean,  all  of  that  kind  of  stuff  is  put  there.   I  would 
work  on  it,  Margolis  would  work  on  it,  Jack  Grose  would  work  on  it, 
Lee  [Leland]  Nichols  would  work  on  it,  and  finally  we  would  present 
it  to  Jesse,  and  Jesse  and  Tom  Bane,  but  particularly  Jesse,  would 
inevitably  be  able  to  make  some  minor  adjustments  in  it  to  improve 
it. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  details  that  just  made  running  the 
house,  made  a  move  like  Berman's  on  Leo  McCarthy  absolutely 
impossible.   I  mean,  there  is  no  way,  if  Leo  McCarthy  had  been 
seriously  managing  that  house,  that  could  have  never  occurred.   It 
was  just  absolutely  impossible  for  more  than  three  or  four  people 
to  get  together  to  make  even  a  parliamentary  move  on  a  nonsubstan 
tive  bill  on  the  floor  without  the  house  management  being  informed 
in  advance.   Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  Jesse  understood 
and  had  the  system  set  up  just  to  know. 

Sharp:    So  Mr.  Unruh's  so-called  control  over  the  assembly  was  pretty  real 
and  was  fed  by  this  sort  of  managing? 
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Cory:      Well,  yes,  but  the  public  myth  is  total  myth  because  Jesse 

understands  people,  he's  smarter  than  the  average  bear,  and  he 
catalogues  everybody's  interests.   He  inevitably  controlled  the 
house  by  convincing  members  that  their  self-interest  was  moving 
in  the  direction  he  had  predetermined  that  he  wanted  them  to  go  in, 
but  it  was  never  the  kind  of  thing  that  McCarthy — the  way  McCarthy 
managed  the  house  with  a  bludgeon;  he  directed  and  ordered  people 
to  do  it.   I  never  heard  Jesse  Unruh  ever  tell  anybody  they  had 
to  do  something. 

Jesse  had  simple  rules.  He'd  never  ask  a  person  to  vote 
against  their  district  or  against  something  they  believed  in.   He 
would  never  ask  them.   If  either  one  of  those  excuses  got  into  the 
conversation,  good-bye.   But  he  knew  every  member  well  enough  that, 
he'd  never  go  to  them  if  it  was  totally  unacceptable  to  their 
district.   Many  times  he  would  go  to  them  and  argue  that  their 
personal  beliefs  or  their  political  involvement  in  something  was 
going  to  take  them  against  their  district. 

But,  I  watched  the  Republicans  when  [Ronald]  Reagan  was  here. 
The  Republican  minority  would  in  essence  go  in  and  negotiate  with — 
not  even  negotiate — ask  Jesse  what  their  position  was.   I  remember 
one  time  when  the  newspapers  were  reporting  this  huge,  great  fight, 
and  the  guys  were  so  dependent  upon  Jesse  Unruh  like  confessor, 
personal  confidant — [Robert]  Monagan,  [Houston]  Flournoy,  [John] 
Veneman,  all  these  guys  would  in  essence  go  in  and  say,  "Gee,  well, 
Reagan  says  we've  got  to  have  this.  We  sort  of  think  here.  The 
Democrats  are  over  here.   I  mean,  what  do  you  think  our  position 
should  be?"   It  wasn't  quite  that  open,  but  if  you  listened  to  the 
whole  conversation  and  you  were  an  outsider,  it  was  clear.  They 
were  coming  in  to  Daddy,  asking  him  what  their  position  was,  and 
he  would  tell  them  what  their  position  was.  They  would  accept  it 
and  go  on  and  go  out,  and  it  would  look  like  a  big  fight  on  the 
outside. 

Sharp:    He's  a  fascinating  man. 

Cory:     Yes.  I  mean,  just  unbelievable.   But  he  needed  the  information- 
gathering —  if  somebody's  wife  was  ill,  kid  was  sick,  somebody  was 
sleeping  with  their  secretary — all  of  that  he  had  to  know  just  to 
know  how  a  person  was  going  to  react  to  a  given  situation.   I 
mean,  he  knew  those  kinds  of  details  about  people,  and  there  has 
been  nobody  since  that  has  had  any  perception  of  how  to  manage  a 
house  by  not  demanding  things  but  pointing  out  to  people  why  they 
should  do  them,  either  for  their  personal  or  for  their  life  s 
interests.  There  are  just  a  lot  of  ways  to  move  people  other  than 
telling  them,  "You  have  to  vote  for  something." 
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Cory:    In  fact,  the  big  lockup  [in  1965]  was  a  case  which  the  news  media 
really — Jesse  blew  it  because  he  should  have  managed  the  news 
better  or  got  his  side  of  it  out.   But  the  real  question  was  that 
the  Republicans  were  in  a  box  where  they  could  not  vote  against  the 
budget.   Everything  they'd  asked  for  in  the  budget  was  there.   They 
could  not  politically  vote  against  the  budget,  yet  for  partisan 
reasons  they  couldn't  vote  for  it,  totally  partisan  reasons.   They 
were  locked  up  not  because  they  weren't  voting  aye  on  the  budget; 
they  were  not  voting  at  all.   They  were  refusing  to  vote  and  that 
was  the — that  one  was  really  lost,  but  it  was  won — 

II 

Sharp:  I  don't  think  I  have  any  other  questions.  I  did  want  to  ask  you 
about  your  political  activities,  but  I  think  we  might  begin  next 
time  with  it. 

Cory:    Fine. 
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IV  EARLY  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  WORK  AND  1966  ELECTION  AS  ASSEMBLYMAN 
[Interview  2:   21  August  1981 ]## 


Sharp:  I  wanted  to  ask  you  first  of  all  how  you'd  been  involved  in  and 
worked  for  the  Democratic  party  earlier  than  '66,  what  sorts  of 
things  you  were  involved  in? 

Cory:    In,  I  guess,  around '59,  in  Orange  County,  I  was  involved  with  a 
group  of  four  or  five  people  starting  the  first  Young  Democratic 
Club  in  Orange  County.   A  fellow  named  Bill  Butcher,  now  in  the 
political  consulting  business,  myself,  an  attorney — a  guy  who's  now 
an  attorney,  he  was  a  student  at  the  time — Wally  Davis,  and  a 
woman  named  Mary  Fran  Smith.   I  can  see  other  faces,  I  can't 
remember  who  was  involved  at  that  period  of  time. 

Then  in  1960,  in  the  [John  F.]  Kennedy  campaign,  I  was  involved 
in  that  campaign,  and  I  campaigned  for  re-election  of  the  local 
assemblyman  who  was  a  Democratic  officeholder  [Richard  Hanna] .   One 
of  the  things  in  that  '60  campaign:   Kennedy  was  paying  25<?  a  head 
for  every  Democrat  that  you  registered.  The  county  was  paying 
registrars  15c  for  every  person  you  registered.   If  you  were  a 
registrar,  you  couldn't  differentiate,  you  had  to  register  anybody 
that  asked.   But  I  would  go  with  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  hard 
core  partisan.  He  was  not  twenty -one,  but  he  would  go  down  the 
street  and  ascertain  in  each  house  whether  there  were  people  who 
wished  to  be  registered  as  Democrats.   He  marked  the  front  of  the 
house  with  a  piece  of  chalk.   I  would  come  behind  and  register  them. 
I  was  registering  about  a  hundred  people  a  day,  and  I  was  a  student 
at  the  time,  so  in  1960,  forty  bucks  a  day  was  pretty  good  money. 
I  did  that  virtually  all  summer,  and  through  that  was  sort  of 
involved  in  some  of  the  other  political  activities  in  '60. 
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Cory:    And  [I]  was  involved  in  local  government  and  politics  in  '61  and 

'62,  the  assemblyman  [Hanna]  ran  for  Congress;  was  involved  in  that. 
But  in  '61,  I  had  gone  to  work  for  the  Assembly  Education  Committee 
as  consultant.   So  I  was  sort  of  quasi-professional,  I  guess,  at 
that  point,  politically. 

Sharp:   So  you  began  to  have  a  lot  more  contacts  with  the  Democratic  party 
after  you  became  a  consultant,  would  you  say? 

Cory:    Yes,  the  legislative  leadership,  and  other  people.   But  the  locals — 
Orange  County  community  was  probably  out  of  the  '60  campaign,  '59 
and  '60.   Going  to  [Democratic]  central  committee  meetings,  going  to 
various  parties  that  they  would  have.   Involved  in  Young  Democrats, 
sort  of  state-wide  conventions  and  meet  different  people,  people 
like  Henry  Waxman  and  Howard  Berman. 

Sharp:   I  have  down  that  you  attended  in  '66  in  August  the  Democratic  state 
convention,  and  that  you  were  on  the  credentials  committee  at  that 
point.   That  was  the  meeting  where  Carmen  Warschaw  and  Charles 
Warren  battled  each  other  for  the  state  chairmanship.   I  wondered 
what  your  perspective  on  that  battle  was,  and  the  whole  issue  of 
the  state  chairmanship? 

Cory:    The  issue  at  that  point  in  time  [was  that]  the  party  provided  some 
prestige,  some  ego  strokes  for  contributors.   It  was  one  of  the 
unstated  functions,  but  I  think  a  legitimate  function.   It  was  what 
people  could  get  for  being  active  in  politics  and  giving  money  to 
the  party.   So  traditionally,  at  that  period  of  time,  you  had  a 
national  and  state  party,  people  like  Carmen  Warschaw,  Ed  Pauley, 
people  of  that  nature,  Paul  Ziffren,  would  be  involved.  Their  job 
was  to  raise  money  for  people  seeking  office. 

There  was  the  Pat  Brown- Jess  Unruh  feud  within  the  Democratic 
party  that  was  going  on:   the  CDC  [California  Democratic  Council] 
versus  the  DVC  [Democratic  Volunteers  Committee].   The  Warren- 
Warschaw  feud  was  really  an  outgrowth  of  that.   Pat  was  committed 
personally  to  Carmen,  but  his  forces  in  essence  got  Charlie  Warren 
to  run.   That's  really  what  the  issue  was  about. 

I  was,  having  been  on  the  staff  and  been  allied  with  the  Unruh 
faction,  put  on  the  credentials  committee  as  a  representative  of 
the  Warschaw  faction. 

Sharp:  Did  you  participate  in  the  gubernatorial  campaign  in  '66  in  any  way? 

Cory:   Not  really.   Hale  Champion  tried  to  hire  me  to  run  the  southern 
California  campaign.   I  did  not  see  how  Pat  could  win.   I  didn't 
feel  comfortable  about  going  to  work  for  somebody  that  I  wasn't 
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Cory:    convinced  could  win.   I  happen  to  be  a  Pat  Brown  fan,  but  it  just 
wasn't  there  for  him.   I  thought  he  was  a  sure  loser  in  the  '66 
election.   Hale  was  convinced  that  if  they  could  only  get  Ronald 
Reagan  through  the  primary  instead  of  George  Christopher,  they 
could  win. 

I  decided  to  go  ahead  and  run  for  office  in  Orange  County.   If 
you're  a  candidate  on  the  ballot,  you're  somewhat  involved.   We 
registered  Democrats,  we  did  a  Democratic  get-out-the-vote  campaign. 

There  were  some  points  of  tension — John  Dunoff  was  sort  of 
coordinating  the  Orange  County  campaign.   John  wanted  very  much  to 
get  a  tabloid  newspaper,  Pat  Brown  tabloid,  that  they  would  distri 
bute  in  the  districts.  They  wanted  me  to  agree  to  deliver  them  if 
they  would  print  them  and  they  would  put  one  picture  of  me  in  the 
tabloid.   I  could  have  had  one  article,  and  the  rest  of  it  would  be 
Pat  Brown.   They  wanted  a  flat  guarantee  that  if  they  did  that  that 
they  would  in  fact  be  delivered,  because  they  didn't  want  to  waste 
their  money.   John  got  very  upset  at  me  because  I  would  not 
guarantee  it,  because  at  that  time  it  was  relatively  clear  that  Pat 
was  in  serious  trouble. 

I  was  running  a  precinct  operation — we  walked  the  district,  I 
guess,  three  times  that  year.   A  lot  of  that  was  done  with  paid 
precinct  workers.   Why  should  I  pay  my  money  to  deliver  Pat  Brown's 
literature?  My  literature  was  more  effective  for  me  than  his.  He 
thought  that  I  was  running  away  from  Pat,  and  it  was  really  just  a 
cold-blooded  decision.   People  asked  if  I  supported  the  Democratic 
ticket;  I  supported  Pat  Brown;  I  still  think  he  would  have  been  a 
far  better  governor  than  Ronald  Reagan.   But  I  did  not  participate 
in  running  the  Pat  Brown  campaign.   In  John  Dunoff 's  view,  I  did 
not  do  all  that  I  should  have.   Pat  ended  up  losing  my  assembly 
[sixty-ninth]  district  by  about  three  to  one.   I  won  narrowly. 

Sharp:   By  about  two  thousand  votes,  something  like  that? 
Cory:   I  think  it  was  2600  or  something  like  that. 

Sharp:   I  saw  a  note  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  about  a  really  interest 
ing  element  in  your  own  campaign.   It  involved  the  hiring  of  off- 
duty  stewardesses — 

Cory:   That  is  total  bullshit.   Some  Republican  said  that  that  was — it's 

just  absolutely  untrue.  There's  absolutely  nothing  to  it.   I  don't 
know  from  whence  it  came.  My  wife  and  I  started  walking  that 
district  in  February  [1966],  before  the  election.  By  election  day 
we  had  walked  two-thirds  of  the  district  personally.  The  entire 
district  had  been  walked  by  precinct  walkers  three  times.   But  the 
universe  was  basically  college  students  and  high  school  students. 
They  would  stand  inspection  each  day.  We  had  dress  codes,  that  sort 
of  thing.   But  there  were  no  stews. 
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Cory:    Somebody  had  told  me  that  somebody  was  alleging  that  I  had  hired 
stews  who  were  reporting  to  be  my  wife  as  they  went  to  the  door. 
It  just  didn't  happen.   Every  brochure  had  a  picture  of  my  wife  in 
it,  and  my  kids.   It  would  have  been  absolutely  foolhardy  to  suggest 
that  that  would  have  been  possible,  because  the  piece  of  literature 
that  they  were  leaving  had  a  picture  of  the  family  we  always  used 
on  the  back  panel. 

Sharp:   You  came  into  the  assembly  with  a  sweep  of  other  southern 

Californians,  tipping,  actually,  the  power  balance  of  southern 
California  I  think  in  both  houses. 

Cory:   The  power  balance  had  been  in  the  assembly  south,  but  in  the  senate, 
it  was  the  Baker  v.  Carr  reapportionment.* 

Sharp:   I  wondered — was  it  the  reapportionment  that  accounted  for  that 
shifting,  or  something  else? 

Cory:   No,  it  was  the  reapportionment.   Before  that,  L.A.  [Los  Angeles] 

County  had  one  senator,  Orange,  one;  it  was  one  senator  per  county 
with  a  few  exceptions.  The  Baker  v.  Carr  decision  was  finally 
implemented  in  the  '66  election.   They  had  held  off  since  '62, 
avoiding  it  through  court  battles,  and  all  of  them  were  lost.   So 
it  was  really  a  reapportionment  function.   Orange  County  ended  up 
with  I  guess  two  senators  at  that  time,  whereas  we'd  had  one  before. 
I  think,  yes,  in  '64  [John]  Schmitz  was  elected. 

Sharp:   I  wonder  how  you  would  assess  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  California  in  '66,  after  the  November  election. 

Cory:   In  serious  shambles.   I  think  we  had  forty-nine  seats  in  the 

assembly;  we  dropped  to  forty-two.  We  had  lost  four  seats  in  the 
state  senate.  We  had  lost  everything  on  the  state-wide  ticket  with 
the  exception  of  Tom  Lynch.  Ran  a  fairly  decent  separate  campaign, 
but  Tom  Lynch  was  really  an  old  buddy  of  Pat  Brown.   I  mean,  he  was 
a  Democrat,  but  he  wasn't  an  active  Democrat  or  known  state-wide  as 
a  part  of  the  party.   So  the  party  had  taken  a  real  thumping.   It 
was  in  far  worse  shape  than  it  is  today,  for  example.   It  was  really 
a  disaster. 


*369  U.S.  168  (1962). 
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Sharp:   What  do  you  think  some  of  the  problems  were? 

Cory:    Pat  Brown  having  worn  out  his  welcome,  if  you  will.   Pat  Brown  in 
'62 — probably  the  only  person  he  could  have  defeated  was  Richard 
Nixon.   It  was  clear  from  the  polling  in  that  the  people  of 
California  so  hated  Richard  Nixon  that  he  was  an  ideal  candidate  for 
Pat.   Had  they  run  virtually  anybody  else,  Pat,  I  think,  would  have 
lost  in   '62.   So  he  was  in  trouble  four  years  before,  so  it  was 
really  sort  of  like  a  Jerry  Brown  somehow  got  elected  to  a  second 
term,  and  we  were  at  the  end  of  a  third  term  rather  than  the  second 
term.   There  was  a  freak  of  circumstances  that  preserved  Pat  for  a 
second  term. 

The  disillusionment  of  Camelot  and  [John  F.]  Kennedy,  the  onset 
of  the  Vietnam  issue — it  was  really  the  first  election  where  you  had 
the  fruits  of  the  dashed  hopes  of  Kennedy,  and  the  frustrations  of 
Vietnam  heading  into  a  trough.   The  economy  was  not  doing  particular 
ly  well.   Those  were,  I  would  say,  the  major  issues. 
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V  EDUCATIONAL  ISSUES,  1966-1974 


Focus  on  School  Finance 


Sharp:    [brief  tape  interruption]  Last  time  we  talked  quite  a  bit  about 
the  issues  that  were  important  in  education  that  you  saw  in  your 
period  as  consultant  for  the  committee.   So  now  you're  on  the  other 
side,  and  you're  a  part  of  the  assembly  Education  Committee  in  the 
fullest  sense.   I  wondered  what  you  saw  as  the  main  issues  carrying 
over  into  the  '66  to  '74  period,  from  the  earlier  period?   If  they 
were  school  financing,  or  credentialing  questions,  or  busing,  or 
compensatory  education  programs,  or  whatever? 

Cory:    I  would  say  that  the  financing  issue  continued  from  '67  on.  There 
was  the  passage  of  AB  45,  the  unification  bill.   So  there  was  the 
aftermath  of  that  and  people  trying  to  get  it  repealed.   That  was 
really  an  attempt  to  address  the  Serrano  problem  of  school  finance 
equalization.   I'm  not  sure  when  it  finally  sort  of  eased  off.   But 
there  was  a  series  of  elections,  and  a  lot  of  district  consolidation 
that  went  on.   There  was  that  time  frame  in  which  school  finance 
was  an  issue. 

We  were  starting  to  find  ourselves,  during  that  period  of  time, 
in  the  two  largest  tax  increases  the  state  of  California  has  ever 
seen.  And  education  received  a  significant  benefit  from  each  of 
those.   They  were  the  recipients  of  those  increases.  Again,  the 
main  issues  in  school  finance  were  how  you  cut  the  pie,  who  got  what, 
and  then  how  much  bigger  the  pie  got.   So  the  pie  got  appreciably 
bigger  during  that  period  of  time,  which  sort  of  lessened  the  burden 
of  how  you  redistributed  within  with  people  going  out.  The  other 
issue  that  I  felt  was  major — sometime  in  the  seventies — was  the 
question  of  future  benefits  because  of  teacher  militancy.   The  CTA 
finally  started  to  turn  the  corner,  and  the  membership  started  to 
assert  itself  that  it  was  a  teachers '  organization,  not  an  adminis 
trators  '  front  group.   That  was  going  on  so  there  was  a  lot  of 
jockeying  around  amongst  the  employee  organizations  as  to  what  they 
would  get  of  that  additional  money. 
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Cory:   There  was  also  an  expansion  of  federal  aid  to  education.   So  there 
were  a  whole  lot  of  questions  that  were  dealt  with  in  terms  of 
employee  rights  and  federal  programs.   Should  they  be  tenured? 
Shouldn't  they  be  tenured?   Part  time  versus  full  time — those  kinds 
of  issues  just  started. 

The  other  sort  of  major  school  finance  question  was  the 
teachers'  retirement  system,  which  Dick  Barnes  made  an  attempt  to 
deal  with,  and  we  still  haven't  dealt  with — the  fact  that  it's  an 
unfunded  retirement  program. 

Those  would  be  the  issues  I  would  think  that  sort  of  came  on. 

Busing,  I  think  was  nothing.   It  was  a  political  irritant,  but 
not  greatly  of  substance  in  terms  of  education,  nor  was  a  great 
deal  of  time  or  attention  really  focused  upon  that. 

Sex  education,  drug  education  tended  to  be  to  a  large  degree 
political  issues  more  than  educational  issues.   But  there  were  the 
problems  of  the  sexual  revolution  hitting  our  society.   The  sexual 
freedom,  sexual  activity  on  the  part  of  younger  people  gave  rise  to 
questions  about  birth  control,  venereal  disease.   Should  you  or 
shouldn't  you  deal  with  those  issues  in  school?  Any  individual 
piece  of  legislation  could  be  an  emotional  issue  in  committee  at  the 
time,  but  it  had  no  real  major  direction  to  education.   It  was  just 
sort  of  an  irritant  that  people  in  education  had  to  deal  with. 

Sharp:    Before  SB  90,  a  large  number  of  school  aid  bills  passed  in  the  '66 

to  '71  period.  For  example,  in  '69,  AB  606,  which  was  one  of  Victor 
Veysey's  bills,  seen  actually,  as  a  governor's  office  bill,  I  think, 
signed  by  Reagan  and  allocated  some  $80  million. 

Cory:    What  year  was  that? 

Sharp:  Sixty-nine,  I  have  it.  But  it's  one  of  the  earlier  large  school 
aid  bills  that  I  saw  that  was  both  basic  as  well  as  supplemental 
school  aid.  I  wondered  if  you  remember  the  bill,  what  you  could 
tell  me  about  it,  and  we  could  sort  of  go  from  there. 

Cory:    In  perspective,  [AB]  145  had  more  money  in  it.  And  when  you  take 

the  inflation  and  growth,  I  would  guess,  by  comparing  them,  I  think 
[AB]  145  probably  had  $117  million,  maybe  $127  million,  compared  to 
the  $80  million.  So  if  you  put  those  in  cost  of  dollars,  and  also 
adjusted  for  changes  in  population,  I  would  think  that  the  [AB]  606 
was  not  that  significant.  It  was  probably  about  half  the  impact  of 
[AB]  145.  But  it  was,  in  that  period,  a  major  bill. 
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Cory:   Veysey  was  [assembly]  education  chairman  during  the  period  of  time. 
That  year  the  Republicans  took  control  of  the  assembly  and  had  it 
for  a  two-year  period  there. 

It  was,  by  and  large,  as  I  recall  the  way  it  passed,  a  CTA 
school  establishment  bill,  as  opposed  to  any  significant  reform. 
The  major  argument  was  whether  or  not  we  could  hammer  any  additional 
money  out  of  Reagan.  My  recollection  was  that  they  started  out 
around  $30  or  $40  million,  but  I'm  doing  this  totally  by  memory. 
The  Democrats  were  hammering  at  Reagan  basically  on  a  partisan 
hassle.   Putting  it  to  him  because  he  was  governor  and  he  had  the 
responsibility  of  the  taxes.   So  we  were  for  spending  whatever  we 
could.   The  Education  Committee  was  committed  to  aiding  education. 
There  was  a  real  need  but  also  a  partisan  fork  for  Reagan  and  Veysey: 
if  they  were  for  local  schools  let  them  put  up  or  shut  up!   So  that 
was  basically  the  dynamics,  as  I  recall  606.   I  can't  recall  any 
significant  reforms  being  in  606. 

Sharp:   When  we  talked  about  AB  145,  you  remarked  that  it  was  a  huge  amount 
of  money,  but  there  were  also  quite  a  few  strings  attached  to  it. 
A  lot  of — well,  I  think  you  did  see  it  as  a  reform.   This  was  not. 
This  was — 

Cory:   — just  giving  them  more  money.   Help  them  with  inflation. 

Sharp:  Are  there  a  long  string  of  school  aid  bills  supplementary  to  this 
before  SB  90,  the  big  one,  comes  along  in  1972? 

Cory:    [pause]   It  was  traditional  that  there  would  be  a  significant  school 
finance  bill  at  least  every  other  year.   There  was  the  Veysey  bill, 
and  I'm  trying  to  remember — SB  90  was  what — 1972? 

Sharp :   Yes . 

Cory:    I  don't  recall  whether  there  was  anything  in  '70.   Probably  not. 

Sharp:   I  didn't  see  any  big  ones,  but  I  sure  didn't  look  at  everything. 

I  wondered  how  you'd  assess  the  role  of  the  assembly  Education 
Committee  in  the  area  of  school  financing  before  SB  90?  You  talked 
about  it  a  few  minutes  ago  when  you  talked  about  Veysey  and  his 
attempts  to  deal  with  both  sides  of  the  groups. 

Cory:   My  recollection  basically  from  '67  to  '74,  up  through  the  SB  90 

thing  at  least — the  assembly  Education  Committee  and  the  subcommittee 
on  finance  tended  to  probably  be  the  most  significant  part  of  the 
legislative  process.   You  had  Bill  [William]  Campbell  who  was  there, 
and  Bill  was  a  former  school  business  manager.   Interestingly 
enough,  one  of  the  handful  in  the  state  who  is  non-certificated.   He 
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Cory:    was  not  a  teacher  who  got  into  the  school  management  business.   But 
being  a  Republican,  being  from  a  low-wealth  school  district  area, 
he  was  very  sympathetic  to  the  equalization  problem,  which  tended  not 
to  be  the  predominant  Republican  view.   He  was  clearly  the  Republi 
can  expert.   So  that,  and  my  having  been  on  the  staff  beforehand 
and  my  relationship  with  Jess  [Unruh]  and  some  of  the  other  people 
in  the  leadership,  gave  us  an  ability  to  put  programs  together  to 
a  large  degree — everybody  had  their  own  axes  to  grind — and  give 
certain  things.   I  would  say  that  Bill  Campbell  and  I,  if  we  agreed 
on  it,  we  could  structure  the  parameters  of  where  the  negotiations 
would  fall  in  the  ultimate  settlement. 

George  Miller  and  a  guy  named  Hal  Winkler  were  the  other 
significant  players.   My  talking  to  Campbell  and  talking  to  George 
or  Hal  Winkler,  we'd  sort  of  know  where  they  were  headed  and  what 
was  going  on.   So  it  by  and  large  would  fit  together.  There  were 
certain  irreconcilable  differences;  we  knew  what  they  were  and  how 
we  could  get  around  it.   I  would  say  the  focus  tended  to  be  there 
because  of  the  unique  nature  of  who  happened  to  be  there. 


Compliance  With  Serrano  v.  Priest 


Sharp:   With  the  California  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Serrano  v.  Priest, 

which  came,  I  think,  in  August  of  '71,  the  legislature  then  had  to 
come  up  with  something  new.*  A  new  method  of  financing  quite  a  bit 
of  public  school  education  in  California. 

I  wondered  what  the  sentiment  was  about  this  decision  on  the 
assembly  Education  Committee? 


*Serrano  v.  Priest  was  a  California  Supreme  Court  decision  delivered 
in  August  1971  which  declared  that  the  current  system  of  financing 
schools  primarily  by  using  property  taxes  was  unconstitutional.  Mr. 
John  Serrano  of  East  Los  Angeles  initiated  the  suit  on  behalf  of  his 
son,  John  Anthony  Serrano,  against  state  Treasurer  Ivy  Baker  Priest. 
The  decision  directed  the  California  legislature  to  equalize  spending 
on  schools  within  specified  limits. 
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Cory:    It  basically  was  very  traditional.  The  pro-equalization  people 
thought  it  was  great  and  kept  talking  about  it.   The  basic  aid 
people  were  opposed  to  it  and  kept  resisting  it.   My  view,  frankly, 
is  that  the  Serrano  decision  did  not  have  much  overall  significance. 
It  hasn't  to  date.   There  have  been  other  factors  that  have  really 
affected  it.   It  is  my  view  we  have  not  complied  with  Serrano  as 
yet;  we  have  not  faced  the  real  issues  in  Serrano. 

Prop  13  was  probably  the  most  significant  thing  in  terms  of 
moving  us  toward  significant  compliance  with  Serrano . * 

Sharp:   How? 

Cory:    Because  when  you  look  at  what  happened  when  that  money  was  taken 

away  from  the  little  property  tax  base,  it  was  education  that  took 
most  of  the  loss,  and  the  state  put  up  the  money  which  enabled  the 
equalization  to  be  more  significant.   It's  the  restricting  of  the 
local  property  tax  base. 

Now,  the  other  factor  of  the  Serrano  decision.   The  educators 
assumed  that  Serrano  meant  that  everybody  would  get  a  Beverly  Hills 
program.  And  Serrano  was  never  implemented  because  that's  where  the 
educators  were;  the  reality  is  that  the  taxpayers  could  not  afford 
a  Beverly  Hills  program  for  everybody.   So  the  equalization  people 
and  the  school  people  could  not  really  put  together  a  coalition 
because  of  that  fundamental  disagreement.  The  school  establishment 
would  not  deal  with  a  cut.   And  Serrano  really  implies  a  very 
significant  cut  for  the  high-spending  districts.   So  that's  why  I 
say  [Proposition]  13  also  forced  the  cut,  which  was  unacceptable 
by  and  large. 

if 

Sharp:   From  your  perspective  then,  what  did  SB  90  do? 

Cory:    Bought  political  time.   I  was  not  all  that  happy  with  SB  90.   It  was 
the  supplemental  or  alternate  foundation  program  concept  and  tended 
to  create  a  trough  where  poor  cities,  mid-wealth  districts,  were 
not  realistically  dealt  with.   It  didn't  deal  with  what  I  felt  the 
issue  of  Serrano  was. 


*See  note  on  page  18  regarding  Proposition  13. 
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Cory:   The  Serrano  decision,  SB  90  and  various  legislative  actions  focus 
on  the  "current  expense  of  education"  (GEE)  that  is  the  operating 
budget  for  the  year.   But  this  excludes  a  significant  variable:  the 
age  of  the  school  plant.   If  during  post  WWII  the  district  had 
much  growth  it  probably  had  its  plant  and  equipment  removed  from 
the  "GEE"  category  and  paid  for  by  the  state  through  the  state 
School  Building  Aid  Program.   Older,  more  static  areas  did  not  get 
these  dollars  and  their  GEE  included  high  maintenance  cost.   Thus 
the  real  problem  is  more  complex  than  the  courts  have  recognized. 

A  low-wealth  school  district  in  that  period  of  time,  the  '50s, 
'60s  and  the  early  '70s,  really  had  very  little  maintenance  costs, 
because  most  of  their  buildings  were  new,  very  little  upkeep  costs. 
They're  more  energy  efficient,  those  kinds  of  things.   So  their 
current  expense  of  education  was  going  into  the  classroom,  as 
opposed  to  plant  maintenance  and  the  like.   The  mid-wealth  school 
districts  tended  to  be  older,  stable  populations  in  which  they  did 
not  get  the  state  school  building  aid  program;  they  had  to  build 
their  own  program  pay  as  you  go,  and  we  never  matched  capital  outlay 
to  current  expense,  and  both  of  them  are  expenditures.   They're 
arbitrary  accounts  decisions  as  to  where  they  go  or  point  of 
circumstance.   If  you  happened  to  be  on  the  state  school  building 
aid,  you  had  a  bunch  of  new  schools,  and  the  costs  were  reflected, 
or  very  minimally,  reflecting  your  current  expense  of  education. 

That  was  inequity  that  wasn't  dealt  with  and  gave  rise  in  my 
opinion  to  the  inability  for  us  to  deal  with — it  created  the 
inequity  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  which  enabled  them  to 
continue  gimmick  financing  that  they've  continued  to  this  day.   San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  are  problem  schools.   The  system,  because 
of  the  political  clout,  particularly  San  Francisco,  is  overfunded, 
and  they  misallocate  their  money.   It  is  bizarre  the  way  they  spend 
money  in  San  Francisco.   But  San  Francisco  is  bizarre. 

Sharp:   Well,  yes. 

Do  you  have  a  sense  of  the  story  of  the  Reagan-Moretti  give 
and  take  on  SB  90? 

Cory:   The  legislature  under  Moretti's  speakership  had  certain  similarities 
to  a  fraternity  house.  There  was  this  macho  camraderie  that  existed 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.   It  was  Bob's  style.   I  do  not  mean  that  in 
a  disparaging  way,  but  it  is  the  reality.   It  was  Bob  Moretti  and 
his  fraternity  dealing  with  Ronald  Reagan — ''Goodie  Two  Shoes."  The 
package  was  that  the  state  needed  certain  things  on  the  revenue 
picture  and  they  just  sort  of  put  together  what  was  there.   It  was 
done  more  for  the  great  emphasis  placed  on  the  public  image  and  how 
people  had  postured  and  what  they  could  and  couldn't  give  up,  like 
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Cory:    the  controllers'  strike.*  Rather  than  any  substantive  issue,  they 
were  there  and  it  was  not  an  intellectual  process  of  building 
something.   That  is  how  I  would  characterize  that  relationship  and 
that  give  and  take. 

The  negotiations  were  tough.   Reagan  had  mellowed  on  a  number 
of  issues  but  had  no  support  or  feel  in  education.   The  educators 
were  just  trying  to  stay  alive  in  a  hostile  environment. 

Sharp:   What  was  the  input  into  SB  90  from  the  assembly  Education  Committee? 

Cory:    Basically,  we  would  start  with  a  bill  and  do  what  we  thought  should 
be  done  as  an  ideal  and  then  the  negotiations  on  revenue,  welfare, 
and  education  were  intertwined  as  to  how  much  would  be  available 
and  then  taken.   You  would  say,  "All  right,  what  can  you  do  with 
this?"  Then  we  would  fashion  a  package  for  that.   That  is  what  I 
mean  by  it  was  egos  of  posturing  and  public  positioning  that  would 
dictate  how  much  would  be  allocated  to  which  category,  rather  than 
what  it  took  to  solve  a  problem,  what  it  took  to  finance  a  reform. 

Sharp:   Could  you  briefly  summarize  what  you  think  the  impact  of  the  passage 
of  the  SB  90  was  on  financing  equalization? 

Cory:  I  have  never  really  thought  it  was  that  significant.  It  tended  to 
be  more  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  status  quo  than  any  fundamental 
change . 

Sharp:   Were  there  bills  passed  supplementary  to  SB  90  afterwards? 

Cory:    There  were  SB  90  cleanup  bills.   Did  SB  90  have  the  x  factor  in  it? 
One  of  the  bills  we  passed  had  a  thing  where  we  were  convinced  that 
the  Department  of  Finance  was  lying  about  what  they  really  had.   So, 
we  in  essence,  sandtrapped  them,  backed  them  into  a  corner,  saying, 
"All  right,  we  will  accept  this,  but  if  the  surplus  exceeds  this 
amount,  then  everything  over  that  has  to  be  put  into  this  x  factor. 
We  do  not  know  what  it  is,  and  that  will  be  distributed  subsequently, 
according  to  this  formula."   [We  were]  saying  to  Reagan,  "Look,  if 
it  is  not  there,  you  have  nothing  to  worry  about.   If  you  are  lying 
to  us,  you  are  lying." 


*This  reference  is  to  a  nation-wide  strike  by  some  federal  air 
traffic  controllers  in  1981. 
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Cory:    Now,  I  think  that  might  have  been  SB  90  that  we  did  that  x  factor 

in.   It  was  called  the  x  factor  apportionment  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
year. 

Sharp:    It  sounds  deadly. 

Cory:    But,  it  was  weird  because  in  terms  of  any  rational  expenditure 

program,  nobody  knew  what  it  was  in  time  to  really  use  it  in  any 
efficient,  planned  manner.   It  was  important,  and  there  was  a  lot 
of  money  in  that  x  factor — and  yes,  I  do  think  it  might  have  been 
the  SB  90.   There  were  various  mechanical  cleanups  to  accomplish 
what  we  had  thought  or  to  deal  with  unanticipated  problems. 


The  Roles  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Governor's  Office 


Sharp:   What  was  the  role  of  Wilson  Riles  in  the  passage  of  SB  90? 

Cory:    Wilson  is,  I  mean,  he  is  a  nice  man.   He  is  tenured  as  superinten 
dent.   He  has  been  deputy  to  Max  Rafferty.   But,  this  election  was 
to  get  rid  of  Max.   His  role  was  to  provide  an  end  of  political 
strife  in  the  educational  community.   But  Riles  was  one  that  tended 
to  mirror  the  educational  establishment,  not  one  that  challenged  it. 

There  was  a  constant  bureaucrat  in  the  writing  of  that.  He  was 
with  the  Department  of  Education  a  good  part  of  the  time.   Then  he 
went  to  work  for,  I  guess,  the  senate — the  Finance  Committee,  Ron 
[Ronald  W. ]  Cox.   Wilson  Riles  of  the  department,  as  opposed  to  Ron 
Cox,  was  basically  irrelevant  to  it.   I  mean,  Riles  would  wave  the 
flag  for  whatever  the  establishment  wanted  and  nobody  paid  much 
attention  to  it. 

Sharp:   Well,  Riles  came  in  to  the  position  of  superintendent  with  a  great 
deal  of  background  in  compensatory  education  programs.   So  I 
wondered  because  he  had  been  in  his  position  as  superintendent  for 
about  a  year,  a  year  and  a  half,  when  all  of  this  came  around. 

Cory:    The  real  forces,  the  comp  ed   [compensatory  education]  thing  was 

primarily  a  central  city  funding  mechanism  out  of  the  federal  money 
for  meeting  the  federal  political  needs.   It  was  a  mechanism,  way 
to  justify  getting  money  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  and 
primarily  San  Francisco. 
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Cory:     San  Francisco  was  far  more  important  because  on  paper  their  wealth 
was  such  that  they  could  not  get  there,  i.e.,  received  additional 
money.   It  had  for  more  to  do  with  placating  San  Francisco.   San 
Francisco  has  historically  been  over-represented  for  a  whole  lot  of 
bizarre  reasons.   Probably  the  most  fascinating  of  which  was  the 
1962  reapportionment. 

The  house,  with  significant  help  from  Phil  Burton,  had 
reapportioned  the  entire  assembly.   Everybody  had  agreed  to  their 
district  lines.  At  the  last  minute  when  they  were  about  ready  to 
go  vote  on  the  bill,  Phil  [Phillip]  Burton  pointed  out  to  them, 
"Gee,  do  you  realize  that  we  have  only  apportioned  seventy-nine 
districts  in  the  state?  We  have  to  have  eighty."  They  needed  to 
vote  on  the  bill  the  next  day  and  he  said,  "I  just  happen  to  have  a 
plan  where  we  can  squeeze  one  district  into  San  Francisco  without 
disrupting  everybody  else's  boundaries."  When  you  do  reapportion 
ment,  if  you  change  one  boundary,  you  change  all  the  boundaries. 

From  that  1962  reapportionment,  San  Francisco  has  historically 
been  over-represented  by  one.  You  add  to  that  Willie  [L.]  Brown, 
[Jr.],  Johnny  [John  L.]  Burton,  and  their  relationships.   Had  Johnny 
Burton  and  Willie  Brown  not  been  there,  San  Francisco  might  not  have 
prevailed  and  thus  Wilson's  Compensatory  Education  probably  would 
not  have  passed.   It  passed  so  S.F.  could  get  money.   His  1974  early 
childhood  thing,  was  one  where  Wilson  worked  on  that  one  and  that  is 
one  where  you  had  a  significant  impact.   The  rest  of  it  was  sort  of 
an  irrelevancy. 

Sharp:   However,  he  is  contrasted  with  Max  Rafferty  in  the  area  of  give  and 
take  with  the  legislature  on  bills.   I  mean,  he  is  seen  as  a  real 
hero  compared  to  Max  Rafferty. 

Cory:    Max  Rafferty  is  just  so  obnoxious.  Max  spent  his  time  trying  to 

outlaw  the  dictionary  of  American  slang  from  schools.   I  mean  really, 
he  would  make  that  a  major  cause — pornography,  all  the  fundamentalist 
stuff.   That  is  what  he  was  into — communism,  sex,  drugs.   He  was 
into  that.   Every  time  Max  came  to  the  legislature  it  was  to  beat  up 
on  somebody  and  to  make  a  media  event  at  their  expense.   He  would 
use  busing,  what  have  you.   He  was  a  real  George  Wallace  kind  of  guy. 

Wilson  was  a  nice,  pleasant  man.   But,  he  was  not  a  major  player 
in  any  of  the  legislation — and  part  of  that  was  that  Max  was  so 
obnoxious  they  just  ignored  him.  Wilson  would  sort  of  go  along  with 
whatever  the  legislature  wanted  as  long  as  it  had  more  money  in  it. 
His  role  was  to  say,  "I  want  more  money.  We  need  more  money."  The 
legislature  would  do  something  and  he  would  finally  deliver. 

Sharp:   How  would  you  describe  the  role  of  Reagan's  governor's  office  in 
coming  up  with  plans  for  grades  K  through  twelve? 
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Cory:    Nonexistent,  irrelevant — Alex  Sherriffs  was  over  there  and  somebody 
else  [John  Kehoe].   They  were  basically  not  very  well-respected 
even  by  the  Republican  members  of  the  legislature.   I  do  not  think 
they  ever  had  substantive  ideas  on  anything  relating  to  education. 
They  would  beat  up  on  student  rioters  politically.   They  were  into 
that.   There  was  Reagan's  blue  ribbon  commission  that  proposed  some 
school  reforms  which  were  never  pursued. 

Sharp:    Cost  cutting? 

Cory:    Yes,  but  never  really  pursued.   They  did  the  press  release  and  let 
it  go  at  that.   Basically  what  would  happen  would  be  the  Department 
of  Finance,  bureaucrats,  would  put  together  a  bill  to  spend  what 
they  thought  they  could  afford.   They  would  send  it  up  like  the 
Veysey  bill  [AB  606]  and  then  it  would  be  escalated  up  then  totally 
rewritten. 

I  do  not  think  Veysey  had  any  great  commitment  to  their  program. 
I  just  did  not  feel,  any  time  during  those  years,  that  the  legisla 
ture  felt  the  governor's  of ice  knew  anything  about  education. 

Sharp:   Did  members  of  the  assembly  Education  Committee  meet  with  representa 
tives  from  the  governor's  office  to  say,  "Here  are  some  bills,  or 
some  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed"? 

Cory:    No,  we  would  just  go  ahead,  put  them  in  the  bill,  and  go.   No,  the 
amount  of  money  we  would  sit  down  and  negotiate  with  Reagan  on  a 
welfare-education  package  and  stuff  like  that — as  to  what  was  there. 
That  would  almost  always  be  done  with  Reagan. 

Sharp:   Personally? 

Cory:    Yes,  it  would  be  a  confrontation.   The  various  directors  of  Finance, 
they  started  out  not  unlike  the  [David  A.]  Stockman  thing,*  very 
aggressive,  pugnacious,  tough,  nasty  people.   Then  they  softened  up 
as  years  went  along.   There  were  not  any  great  negotiations  going 
on.   Reagan  cared  about  the  amount  of  money,  whether  or  not  we 
needed  to  increase  or  decrease  taxes,  whether  or  not  he  had  to  give 
the  welfare  people  anything. 

Sharp:   There  had  been  some  question  about  Reagan's  accessibility  as 
governor. 

r.  -.«  •  - 


*Stockman  was  Director  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
in  1981. 
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Cory:    Oh,  he  would  only  get  those  meetings  at  the  tail  end  of  a 

confrontation.   I  mean,  where  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end — 
tremendous  impasse,  nothing  happening — and  the  state  needed  a  tax 
bill  or  a  budget  or  something  like  that.   Then  you  would  finally 
get  the  meeting  and  you  would  have  a  single  meeting  and  something 
would  be  done. 

Sharp:   Was  there  one  person  in  the  governor's  office  who  was  responsible 

for  developing  policy  in  education  grades  K  through  twelve  matters? 

Cory:    The  name  Alex  Sherriffs  was  there  for  a  while.   Not  really — 

governors  of  California  have  never,  even  Pat  [Edmund  G.  Brown,  Sr.], 
never  really  had  anybody  that  was  an  education  person.   Jerry 
[Edmund  G.  Brown,  Jr.]  does  not  have  anybody. 

Sharp:    I  wondered  about  John  Kehoe  in  the  governor's  office  and  about  Alex 
Sherriffs  too — how  extensive  their  roles  were  in  policy  formation. 

Cory:    Basically,  my  view  of  it  was  that  the  governor's  office  was 

irrelevant.   [They  only  wanted  to  know]  how  much  money  was  available. 
There  was  no  other  question;  they  did  not  think  that  any  other 
questions  were  relevant.  Alex  Sherriffs  had  all  sorts  of  weird 
right-wing  things  he  wanted  to  do  in  education,  but  I  do  not  think 
anybody,  I  do  not  even  think  [Assemblyman]  Captain  [Richard]  Barnes 
and  some  of  the  right-wing  nuts  took  him  seriously.   John  Kehoe  was 
just  sort  of  a  weird  nothing.  You  would  have  Department  of  Finance 
people,  they  would  be  who  you  would  be  dealing  with.   One  tended  to 
be  Verne  Orr.   All  they  cared  about  was  the  money.   Then  you  had 
the  bureaucrats  below  them,  the  same  ones  that  are  still  there. 


A  Note  on  Busing 


Sharp:   There  were  other  education  issues  besides  school  financing,  and 

busing  was  one  of  them.   The  Reagan  papers  at  the  Hoover  Institution 
at  Stanford  University  show  a  huge  number  of  letters  and  correspon 
dence  from  the  public  to  the  governor's  office  about  busing — 
especially  in  1971  when  Judge  Alfred  Gitelson's  decision  came  down 
regarding  allowing  busing  in  Pasadena. 

Then  there  were  a  couple  of  bills  that  were  Reagan  governor's 
office  bills  that  I  could  find.  There  were  two  that  stand  out,  AB 
724  and  AB  725. 

Cory:    Whose  bills  were  they,  do  you  remember? 
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Sharp:   Well,  I  am  not  sure.   They  were  governor's  office  bills,  but  the 
only  description  I  found  was  that  they  were  an  attempt  to  avoid 
court-ordered  busing.*  There  was  money,  federal  matching  money 
given  to  plans  that  would  help  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance.   You 
could  use  the  money  for  anything  but  busing.   I  wondered  if  that 
rang  any  bells  with  you. 

Cory:    Yes,  that  was  show  biz.   The  one  I  recall  is  a  [James  E. ]  Whetmore 
bill.   I  do  not  even  know  what  year  it  was.   Senator  Whetmore  had  a 
bill.   Floyd  Wakefield,  they  would  have  been  Wakefield  bills. 
Those  were  the  kinds  of  things  that  were  all  show  biz.   The  majority 
of  the  Republicans  were  aware  that  the  legislature  could  not  do 
anything  about  it.   It  was  an  issue  in  which  the  Democrats  got  hurt 
on,  so  it  was  fun  to  clobber  us.   Early  on  there  was  a  lot  of  the 
1960s  liberalism  saying  that  busing  was  the  great  solution.   To 
prove  you  were  a  liberal  you  had  to  be  for  busing. 

Remember  the  Whetmore  bill  and  then  the  Wakefield  bills.   The 
one  I  remember  was  one  which  was,  I  mean  just  incredibly  incompetent 
ly  drawn.   It  was  touted  as  being  an  anti-busing  bill. 

Sharp:   I  remember  it  but  I  do  not  remember  the  year. 

Cory:    What  it  really  did,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  assignment  of  a 

student  to  an  attendance  center,  was  it  merely  provided  what  the 
school  district  could  not  transport  without  the  parents'  permission. 
In  the  papers  it  became  a  great  symbolic  feud.   My  position  was 
that  it  is  not  even  a  legitimate  feud.   If  the  parents  do  not  want 
the  kid  to  get  on  a  bus,  they  can  take  him  to  school.   I  mean,  so 
what.   It  is  a  nothing  issue,  and  vote  for  the  Wakefield  bill  and 
shut  up  about  it.  It  does  not  do  anything. 

If  the  bigots  want  to  get  in  their  own  cars  and  drive  the  kids 
over  to  an  attendance  center  across  town,  let  them.  They  have 
something  they  do  not  like  about  being  on  the  bus,  that  is  their 
problem.   That  was  the  inane  level  that  most  of  that  argument  went 
on  at.  The  Whetmore  bill  was  probably  prior  to  the  Wakefield  one, 
but  I  am  not  sure. 


*AB  724  was  authored  by  William  Bagley. 
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The  Reagan  Record  on  Education 

Sharp:   How  would  you  summarize  the  Reagan  administration's  record  on 
education  in  California? 

Cory:    At  best,  benign  neglect.   When  it  was  not  bad,  it  was  hostile 

aggression.   Ronald  Reagan,  in  my  opinion,  showed  no  real  concern 
with  the  needs  and  the  understanding  of  school  finance,  any  of  the 
reform  issues.   He  was  quite  willing  to  ride  the  political  wave  of 
anti-student  feeling,  and  did  that  very  well. 

The  whole  tuition-student  fee  thing  is  the  thing  that  he  has 
left  with  California  that  I  find  totally  repugnant.   Prior  to  Ronald 
Reagan,  there  was  the  concept  that  California  students,  residents  of 
California,  had  a  right  to  a  free  education.   He  in  fact  did  impose 
tuition,  which  I  think  is  a  mistake.   It  costs  us  as  taxpayers. 
Those  of  us  who  pay  more  in  taxes  than  we  take  in  services,  I  think 
are  adversely  affected  by  that  decision.   In  the  long  run  it  is  just 
a  bummer  for  us — as  well  as  the  adverse  effect  on  the  recipient 
level.   But  I  think  that  it  is  a  terrible  thing  that  he  has 
downgraded  higher  education — frankly,  along  with  Glenn  Dumke  sitting 
there  for  eight  or  nine  years  running  the  state  colleges — I  mean, 
the  man  is  a  nurd. 

I  think  the  caliber  of  the  University  of  California  has  been 
significantly  adversely  affected  and  we  have  not  recovered.   Jerry 
Brown's  tenure  has  not  brought  any  luster  back  to  the  university. 
So,  you  know,  it  is  not  a  bad  university,  but  it  is  not  a  university 
that  is  striving  to  be  on  the  forefront  on  all  levels.   There  is 
not  the  public  commitment  to  have  it  there,  or  even  have  individual 
campuses  at  that  level. 

When  I  went  to  work  in  1961  for  the  [assembly]  Education 
Committee,  the  concept  of  the  University  of  California  medical 
center  having  the  problems  that  Davis  has,*  I  mean,  it  could  not 
have  happened  in  1961.   It  happens  as  the  aftermath  of  Ronald  Reagan. 
I  think  it  is  a  terrible  indictment  to  anyone  who  honestly  wants  to 
look  at  Reagan's  administration — there  are  a  lot  of  stones  that 
should  be  thrown  at  the  university  community  and  at  intellectuals. 
But  they  have  a  role  to  play,  a  significant  role  in  providing 
leadership  to  a  community,  and  Ronald  Reagan  did  a  great  deal  to 
destroy  their  ability  to  do  that. 


*The  medical  center  at  UC  Davis  was  involved  in  several  controversies 
involving  patient  mortality  in  1981. 
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Cory:    That  is  just  where  I  come  from  in  assessing  Ronald  Reagan,  that  he 
has  no  appreciation  of  what  intellectual  activity  is  and  what  its 
contribution  to  society  is. 

Sharp:    It  all  came  together  at  sort  of  a  rough  time  because  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Free  Speech  Movement.   It  was  terrible  how  things 
happened. 

Cory:    Yes,  the  university,  I  think,  needs  to  take  a  portion  of  the  blame. 
I  think  there  were  some  false  goals.   I  can  recall  going  down  there 
during  the  [Mario]  Savio  thing.*  A  lot  of  people  forget  that  it 
was  the  Free  Speech  Movement  at  [U.C.]  Berkeley.   I  think  it  was 
either  the  Young  Republicans  or  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
that  really  precipitated  it.   It  was  the  right  wing.   It  was  a 
stupid  beef.   It  should  never  have  occurred.   It  was  a  question  of 
where  people  set  up  some  stands. 

The  university  was  wrong  in  its  administration.   Had  they 
really  been  not  tired  and  lazy  in  their  administration,  somebody 
would  have  gone  in  and  solved  that  problem.   Even  after  they  got 
the  problem  going,  the  kids  had  the  administration  beat.   They  were 
tired,  old  administrators  who  could  not  cope  with  the  kids.  I  went 
down  there  and  watched  one  thing  right  after  the  1964  election.   I 
had  suggested  that  there  just  inside  Sather  Gate,  that  if  they 
really  wanted  to  keep  that  from  happening,  rather  than  having  the 
university  cops  try  to  deal  with  it,  they  ought  to  have  a  plan 
where  they  hose  the  place  down  and  wash  it  down  and  pick  up  the 
trash  at  ten  o'clock  or  whenever  the  hassles  would  always  start. 

College  kids  would  raise  hell  with  a  cop,  and  they  would  raise 
hell  with  an  administrator,  but  if  you  started  talking  aobut  some 
nice,  heavy-duty  laboring  guys  who  were  used  to  lifting  garbage 
cans  with  a  Mac  truck  coming  through,  or  a  guy  with  a  hose  in  his 
hand,  hosing  off  and  cleaning  up,  going  about  his  chore,  in  his  own 
dumb  fashion,  the  kids  were  not  going  to  mess  with  him  or  if  they 
did  they  would  lose. 

They  could  not  understand  those  kinds  of  concepts  of  manipulat 
ing  the  kids  into  a  position  where  the  administration  could  win. 
"We  are  school  administrators,  you  must  do  as  we  say  because  we  say 
it."  Rather  than  have  eight  guys  going  through  there  with  garbage 
cans  and  about  the  first  time  a  kid  mouthed  off  and  he  shoved  a 
garbage  can  down  his  throat,  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 


*Mario  Savio  was  a  UC  Berkeley  student  credited  with  leading  a 
sit-in  at  Sproul  Hall  in  1964. 
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Sharp:    There  were  a  significant  number  of  bills  passes — Reagan  governor's 

office  bills  passed — that  helped  to  reinforce  university  administra 
tors'  strength  against  students. 

Cory:    Yes,  it  was  all  sort  of,  I  think,  horseshit.   It  was  weak 

administrators  reaching  for  neutron  bombs  to  punish  the  students. 
Yes,  they  passed  a  lot  of  things.   My  recollection  and  impression 
of  the  year  is  that  the  students  dissipated  themselves  and  lost 
interest. 

Whereas  in  1961  and  1964  there  was  starting  to  be  a  dialogue 
in  which  accountability  was  being  imposed  upon  the  educational 
system,  particularly  in  grades  K-12.   It  was  just  starting  to  come 
about  at  trying  to  get  accountability,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
legitimate  way  for  society  to  challenge  its  intellectuals.   Because, 
as  you  said,  of  all  of  those  things  coming  together,  the  Vietnam 
war,  neo-conservatism,  if  you  will. 

The  true  accountability  was  not  dealt  with.   Reagan  never 
really  dealt  with  the  issue:  what  kind  of  English  1A  classes  are 
you  teaching  at  Berkeley?  The  whole  question  is  whether  or  not  you 
could  throw  some  kid  out  of  school  which  is  sort  of  irrelevant  to 
real  education  issues. 

I  was  appalled,  and  we  as  public  policy  makers  should  have 
been  appalled,  at  the  caliber  of  the  administration,  that  they  could 
not  administer  a  school.   Comparing  [U.C.]  Berkeley  to  [U.C.]  Davis, 
everybody  thinks  its  really  the  rural  function.   I  would  suggest  to 
you  that  if  Emil  Mrak  [one  time  U.C.  Davis  chancellor]  had 
been  chancellor  of  the  Berkeley  campus,  Mrak  would  have  known  how 
to  handle  those  kids — Dean  [E.]  McHenry  who  was  running  Santa  Cruz. 

I  think  we  happen  to  have  a  problem  that  [Clark]  Kerr  was 
over-administering  as  president  of  the  University  and  functioning 
as  chancellor  of  Berkeley.  He  had  a  lot  of  weak  people  around  him 
because  of  it.   There  was  not  a  strong  leader  and  we  should  have 
been  appalled  at  that.  Instead  we  got  off  into  all  this  bullshit 
about  repressive  statutory  ways  to  throw  kids  out  of  school,  which 
I  do  not  think  gained  anything.   It  cost  us  a  lot  in  terms  of  public 
support  of  education. 
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VI   BUDGETARY  CONCERNS 


Sharp:    I  wanted  to  change  sections  now  and  ask  you  about  your  work  on  the 
Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee.   The  first  question  is,  how  your 
work  on  the  Rev  and  Tax  Committee  sort  of  dovetailed  with  your  work 
on  the  Education  Committee? 

Cory:    It  did,  but  not  as  much  as  it  should  have.   Again,  the  basic  format 
was  that  the  Rev  and  Tax  Committee  would  ascertain  how  much  money 
we  would  have  available,  and  then  the  Education  Committee  would 
spend  it  based  upon  an  allocation,  the  leadership  of  the  house. 
The  governor's  office  would  negotiate  it,  "Well,  we  need  this  over 
here,  you  have  got  so  many  dollars,  that  much  more  to  go." 

The  thing  was  not  as  integrated  as  you  would  think.   Part  of 
that  I  guess,  was  that  Ways  and  Means,  Rev  and  Tax,  and  Education  and 
Welfare  Committees — Health  and  Welfare  Committee,  depending  on  how 
the  house  was  organized  at  the  time — those  things  had  to  all  work 
together.   I  do  not  think  we  had  anybody  who  was  on  the  Education, 
Rev  and  Tax,  Ways  and  Means  and  Health  or  Welfare  Committees.  They 
really  were  so  interrelated.   It  is  the  nature  of  the  legislative 
process.   So,  there  were  weaknesses  there.   If  you  were  on  Rev  and 
Tax,  and  Ways  and  Means  Committees,  you  had  a  rough  idea  of  where 
the  votes  were,  and  where  it  was  likely  to  settle  down.   If  you  did 
not,  you  could  articulate  a  viewpoint. 

If  you  are  on  an  assembly  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  you  have 
got  a  work  load  that  you  cannot  really  spend  a  half  an  hour  while 
they  are  taking  up  a  welfare  bill  explaining  why  you  cannot  do  this 
because  the  education  bill  is  over  here.   It  is  out  of  order.   It 
does  not  function.   It  is  a  bifurcated  process.  It  lacked  continuity. 

I  was,  I  guess,  two  or  four  years  on  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
I  cannot  recall.   I  had  never  really  wanted  it — Rev  and  Tax  was 
one  that  Jess  [Unruh]  assigned  to  me  because  he  wanted  me  to  be  on 
it. 
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Sharp:   Two  years. 

Cory:   Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  one  I  worked  very  hard  to  stay  off  of. 
Finally,  I  was  forced  onto  it.   Jess,  who  tried  to  get  me  on  Ways 
and  Means  from  the  first  time  he  came  in,  and  I  just  did  not  want  to 
be  on  it.   I  did  not  particularly  enjoy  being  there.   It  was  a 
command  performance.   Finally,  I  agreed  to  do  it. 

Many  of  the  Rev  and  Tax  Committee  matters  were  really,  in  fact, 
written  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or  in  the  conference 
committee  rather  than  the  policy  committee. 

Sharp:   At  least  publicly,  you  had  lots  of  concerns  about  the  budget  in 

general.  For  example,  in  1970  you  had  some  ideas  about  reforming 
the  whole  process  of  developing  an  annual  budget.  As  I  read,  you 
said  that  the  governor's  budget  should  really  be  a  product  of  the 
governor  and  the  legislature. 

Cory:   Well  the  problem  is  around  here,  that  the  budget  is  put  together — 
have  you  ever  looked  at  the  budget  document? 

Sharp:   Not  really. 

Cory:   Its  basic  format  is — if  you  have  a  bill  that  nobody  ever  looks  at  and 
you  have  the  budget,  which  people  look  at — but  it  starts  out  by 
showing  you  what  you  spent  last  year,  1979-80.   This  comes  out  you 
are  in  the  middle.   This  is  pro  forma  for  the  1980-1981  year.   Then 
what  they  propose  for  1981-1982  would  be  the  1982-1983  budget. 

So,  it  is  basically  the  whole  orientation — the  way  the  legisla 
tive  analyst  looks  at  it,  the  way  the  Department  of  Finance  puts  it 
together — as  you  start  with  what  you  spent  last  year,  and  increase 
it.   There  is  never,  you  know  it  is  called  zero-based  budgeting,  or 
what  have  you.   There  is  never  the  concept  of  sitting  down,  saying, 
"How  should  we  spend  our  money  this  year?"  Because  once  you  get 
through  that,  with  that  format,  you  are  locked  into  a  historical 
precedent  spending  pattern. 

A  historical  precedent  that  we  are  using  straps  us  to  spending 
money  for  problems  that  are  no  longer  problems.   I  mean  it  is  just 
institutionally  that  way,  and  that  concept  was  never  really  dealt 
with. 

What  I  wanted  to  try  as  an  experiment ,  was  to  create  two 
committees.   One  would  go  through  the  traditional  budget,  the 
traditional  way.   The  other,  in  the  same  house,  to  start  off  with 
zero,  no  historical  base — and  come  up  with  a  budget.   Then  when  we 
got  the  two  of  them,  compare  them.   Probably  at  that  point  we  would 
have  to  compromise  them.   But  you  would  avoid  the  concept  that 
because  we  spent  this  much  on  Cal  Expo  last  year,  we  have  got  to 
spend  this  much. 
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Cory:   The  concept  of  not  having  Cal  Expo  was  something  that  this  system 

could  not  cope  with.   At  the  same  time  we  were  charging  kids  tuition 
to  go  to  school.   That  was  the  thing  that  was  just  driving  me  mad 
and  still  drives  me  up  a  wall. 

Sharp:   You  also  had  a  lot  of  concern  about  the  surplus  that  was  found.   In 
1973  you  submitted  AB  7  to  deal  with  the  surplus.   It  had,  as  I 
understood  it,  to  do  with  rolling  back  the  sales  tax,  but  it  did  not 
pass.   It  seemed  like  sort  of  a  partisan  problem. 

Cory:   AB  7,  to  a  degree,  was  a  partisan  problem.   But  it  was  the  thing 

that  in  essence,  bit  us  in  the  ass,  if  you  will,  in  Proposition  13. 
But  the  Department  of  Finance,  institutionally,  lies  to  the  people 
and  the  legislature  about  how  much  money  they  have. 

Institutionally,  that  bothers  me.   I  will  say  this,  Mary  Ann 
Graves  has  changed  that.*  She  is  tough  enough  and  bright  enough  and 
intellectually  honest  enough,  that  she  would  not  allow  her  staff  to 
lie.   Now  lie  is  a  strong  word  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  say  they 
have  never  lied.   They  just  use  the  low  end  of  the  estimates.   It 
was  chronically  the  case,  and  it  was  chronically  the  case  since 
Culbert  Olson  was  governor.**  The  same  people  are  still  over  there, 
I  think.   I  mean  that  is  part  of  the  difficulty. 

Mary  Ann  has  cleaned  it  up.   That  is,  part  of  the  difficulty  we 
now  face,  that  everybody  assumes  that  the  Department  of  Finance  has 
lied  even  though  they  have  been  told  they  have  not  been.   Now  we 
are  getting  real  profections,  and  if  you  get  a  real  projection,  it 
is  possible  you  can  be  under.   So,  we  are  dealing  with  that. 

AB  7  was  trying  to  say,  "Look,  we  really  ought  to  reduce  taxes 
at  some  level — sales  tax,  income  tax — what  have  you."   It  was  as 
opposed  to,  you  know,  Reagan  was  getting  into  the  tax  cut  thing.   He 
wanted  to  accumulate  it  and  then  hand  it  back.   I  was  trying  to  say, 
"Hey,  we  should,  as  Democrats,"  and  it  was  a  partisan  play.   "Sales 
tax  benefits  more  of  our  people  than  the  income  tax,  and  two,  we 
should  set  it  up  so  that  it  is  automatic." 

That  would  tend  to  force  the  institution  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  to  become  cleaner.   It  is  an  extension  of  the  x  factor  in 
the  school  bill.   We  knew  they  were  lying,  the  kept  denying  they 
were  lying,  but  in  fact,  they  were  lying.   Everybody  in  the  room  knew 
they  were  lying  except  for  Ronald  Reagan  because  he  really  never  knew 
what  happened  around  here  anyway.   I  mean,  he  put  in  his  six  or  seven 
hours  a  day  and  let  it  go  at  that. 


*Mary  Ann  Graves  was  Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Finance  in 
1981. 

**1939-19A3 
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Cory:    The  technocrats  in  Finance  knew  they  were  lying  to  us.   The 

Republicans  and  the  Democrats  all  knew  they  were  lying.   After  the 
fact,  the  x  factor  did  distribute  money  to  people  because  they  lied. 
This  was  the  thing  to  say,  "All  right,  let  us  stop  lying.   Let  us 
try  to  figure  out  how  to  institutionally  change  it."   It  did  not  work. 

Those  things  concerned  me  because  I  could  see  that  it  was 
destroying  credibility.   In  the  long  run,  and  we  may  be  coming  to  my 
worst  fear,  if  Finance  lies  to  the  legislature  to  maximize  executive 
perogatives,  then  if  you  have  a  turn  around  in  the  economy  and  you 
assume  the  lie  in  your  thinking — and  you  have  gone  here  or  come 
there — but  particularly  if  you  have  been  going  up  on  an  inflationary 
economy  and  you  come  over  the  top,  then  you  have  assumed  that  it  is 
really  going  to  be  more  money  there.   So  we  can  put  together  a  $24 
billion  budget  with  a  $400  million  positive  cash  balance  which  we  did 
for  the  1981-1982  year.   We  are  very  likely,  and  probably  will  run 
out  of  money  this  year.   We  have  not  done  that  in  thirty  or  forty 
years  in  this  state. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  problems  I  was  concerned  about.   You  try 
them  and  a  lot  of  people  do  not  see  the  long-range  implications.   At 
that  point,  people  thought  there  were  more  votes  in  spending  money 
for  programs  rather  than  reducing  taxes. 
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VII   THE  1970  SPEAKERSHIP  RACE 


Sharp:   I  will  not  keep  you  very  much  longer,  but  I  had  one  more,  clearly 
perhaps,   political  question.   This  takes  you  back  to  1970  to  the 
speakership  race.   I  wondered  what  your  role  was  in  the  race  in 
working  with  Mr.  Unruh  or  with  other  people? 

Cory:    In  the  1970  speakership  race,  are  you  talking  about  the  fall  of  1970, 
after  the  Democrats  got  the  house  back? 

Sh-arp :   Yes . 

Cory:    Jess  had  run  for  governor  and  lost.   We  were  somewhat  surprised  that 
we  won  it  back.   Nobody  had  really  thought  we  would  but  we  had  maybe 
an  outside  chance.   I  was  not  fully  prepared  because  I  had  a  very 
marginal  district  and  a  very  tough  race.   So,  all  of  my  energies  of 
August,  September,  October,  were  in  getting  re-elected.   We  won  the 
race. 

[Robert]  Moretti  was  running  for  speaker.   I  was  convinced  that 
Moretti  won  the  speakership  within  the  Democratic  caucus  by  one  vote. 
There  was  never  a  vote,  but  in  terms  of  opposed  to  what  the  Berman- 
McCarthy  thing  amounted  to — my  view  of  it  was  that,  very  strongly, 
that  the  Democratic  caucus  had  to  decide  it.   Who  ever  had  the 
majority  of  the  caucus,  that  was  it. 

Dave  [David  C.]  Pierson,  from  Inglewood,  was  the  deciding  vote. 
I  lost  Pierson.   When  he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  vote  for 
Moretti,  I  withdrew  and  supported  Moretti.   There  were  a  lot  of 
people,  at  that  period  of  time,  whom  Moretti  thought  he  had  that  he 
just  did  not  have. 

Jess  [Unruh]  was  helpful  to  a  degree,  although  Jess — you  know, 
the  whole  campaign  went  on  over  about  a  two  or  three  week  period  of 
time,  maybe  four  weeks  at  the  most — had  had  a  very  grueling  campaign. 
He  is  a  very  sensitive  person,  contrary  to  the  public  image  of  him. 
Jess  was  not  functioning  on  all  of  his  cylinders,  after  that  loss. 
It  was  inevitable,  but  it  was  still  a  body  blow  to  his  ego. 
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Cory:    You  know,  I  would  talk  to  Jess  about  what  votes  I  had,  how  I  should 
approach  this  person  or  that  person.   He  was  as  helpful  as  he  could 
be  given  the  circumstances.   It  was  surprising,  given  what  he  had 
been  through,  and  the  condition  he  was  in  that  he  had  any  time  to 
give  any  assistance  at  all.   He  and  his  wife  were  not  getting  along 
well.   He  was  going  through  a  lot  of  personal  problems,  family-wise. 
It  was  not  an  integral  thing.   It  was  really  a  handful  of  things. 

A  lot  of  Jess's  older  people,  which  Jess  was  helpful  with,  and 
a  lot  of  my  personal  friends  were  there.   We  could  not  put  it 
together,  we  lost  Pierson,  so  we  lost.   That  is  basically  what  the 
campaign  was  about. 

No  great  issues  involved,  just  that  I  wanted  to  be  speaker,  and 
Moretti  wanted  to  be  speaker. 

Sharp:   I  think  that  is  all  of  the  questions  that  I  have.   I  am  really 
grateful  for  the  time  that  you  have  spent  with  me. 

Cory:   "Glad  to  do  it. 
II 


Transcriber:  Marilyn  White,  Beverly  Butcher 
Final  Typist:   Joan  Cardellino 
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In  describing  his  work  with  Ronald  Reagan,  Hall's  reflections 
extend  into  three  areas  as  the  interview  closes.   While  he  recalls 
anecdotes  about  his  positions  within  the  administration,  he  also  refers 
to  the  "philosophical  circumference"  which  was  Reagan's  ideology 
regarding  the  boundaries  of  state  government  regulation  and  assistance. 
To  explain  this  idea,  he  drew  an  imaginary  box  in  the  air  which  defined 
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box  was  an  acceptable  policy,  whatever  fell  without  was  not.   Hall 
then  went  on  to  discuss  Proposition  1,  Reagan's  plan  for  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  which  would  have  limited  property  taxes  and 
which  appeared  as  a  special  ballot  in  November  1973.   Finally,  Hall 
comments  more  generally  about  what  he  learned  of  governmental  principles, 
focusing  on  the  effectiveness  of  pressures  outside  the  government  for 
change,  and  the  problems  of  political  partisanship. 

This  interview  took  place  on  4  March  1982  in  the  interviewee's 
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Sacramento  across  from  the  state  capitol.   Art  produced  by  Hall's 
children  and  photographs  of  his  daughter's  soccer  team  crowded  the  walls 
alongside  a  photograph  of  the  interviewee  with  Governor  Reagan  at  the 
signing  of  SB  90,  which  was  framed  with  one  of  the  pens  used  at  the 
ceremony.   The  interviewer  returned  the  transcript  to  Hall  for  his 
review  and  corrections.   He  made  significant  changes,  adding  new 
passages  to  strengthen  abbreviated  answers  and  unclear  phrases,  as  well 
as  deleting  some  material. 
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For  this  oral  history  interview,  Ken  Hall  has  characterized  himself 
as  playing  the  role  of  "devil's  advocate"  with  respect  to  his  relation 
ship  with  Ronald  Reagan  and  Reagan's  staff  during  the  second  administration 
(1970-1974),  in  providing  the  governor  with  additional  information  for 
his  decision  making  in  many  areas,  especially  finance.  While  Hall's 
official  titles  were  deputy  and  chief  deputy  director  of  the  Department 
of  Finance  between  1970  and  1974,  in  addition  to  the  duties  involving 
the  state's  budgets,  he  was  also  the  administration's  leading  expert 
on  public  school  finance.   He  presided  as  Reagan's  primary  liaison 
with  the  legislature  during  the  protracted  efforts  to  pass  a  major 
property  tax  relief  and  school  finance  bill,  which  was  enacted  as 
SB  90  in  1972. 

In  recalling  his  first  position  as  special  assistant  in  the  governor's 
office,  Hall  opens  the  interview  with  an  examination  of  the  difficulties 
which  Reagan  faced  and  dealt  with  successfully  as  a  governor  in  his 
first  two  years,  1967-1969.   These  areas  included  the  governor's  need 
to  gain  expertise  to  handle  the  state's  major  issues,  acquire  appro 
priate  personnel  for  the  numerous  staff  positions,  and  to  overcome  his 
initial  stiffness  towards  the  legislature. 

For  the  rest  of  this  short  interview  Hall  discusses  his  work  with 
the  governor's  office  while  in  the  Department  of  Finance.   By  the  time 
he  went  to  the  department  in  1970,  Hall  already  had  considerable 
experience  in  seeing  Reagan  weigh  budget  matters.   For  example,  the 
closing  of  some  of  California's  mental  care  facilities,  a  controversial 
hallmark  of  the  Reagan  administration,  Hall  recalls  was  decided  as  a 
budget  issue  only,  and  the  intensity  of  the  argument  against  these 
closings  was  not  fully  considered.   One  of  this  interviewee's  first 
responsibilities  in  the  department  was  to  assist  Verne  Orr,  the  director 
of  the  department,  in  the  development  of  the  state's  budget  for  the 
1971-1972  fiscal  year,  the  budget  which  saw  the  advent  of  income  tax 
withholding  for  California.   The  interviewee's  description  of  the 
building  of  the  coalition  to  support  passage  of  SB  90  is  critical  as 
it  sheds  new  light  on  the  now  famous  story  of  how  Robert  Moretti, 
the  Democratic  speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  Governor  Reagan  worked  out 
acceptable  compromises  regarding  the  various  final  provisions  of  this 
bill.   These  provisions  included  property  tax  benefits,  a  renters' 
tax  credit,  inventory  tax  relief,  open  space  reimbursements,  new  school 
funds,  funding  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Wilson  Riles 's 
Early  Childhood  Education  program,  and  special  urban  school  assistance. 


I  ASSISTANT  IN  THE  GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE,  1966-1968 
[Interview  1:  March  4,  1982]  ## 


Sharp:   I  thought  we  just  might  start  and  get  some  biographical  background. 
First  of  all,  I  just  need  your  full  name. 

Hall:  Kenneth  Francis  Hall. 

Sharp:  When  were  you  born? 

Hall:  May  25,  1938. 

Sharp:  Where? 

Hall:  In  Los  Angeles.   I  grew  up  in  Pasadena. 

Sharp:  Can  you  tell  me  a  bit  about  your  early  schooling? 

Hall:    Sure,  Pasadena  public  schools  and,  after  high  school,  the  University 
of  Redlands  for  four  years,  graduating  in  1960  with  a  BA  in  political 
science.   When  I  completed  the  University  of  Redlands,  I  received 
a  Ford  Foundation  grant  for  a  secondary  teaching  credential  and 
a  Master's  degree  in  political  science.   I  went  to  USC  [University 
of  Southern  California],  with  classwork  in  '61  through  '63,  '64. 
I  finished  the  MA  in  1967. 

A  mixture  of  while  I  was  teaching  and  while  I  was  going  to 
school  and  so  on,  I  became  involved  in  Republican  political 
campaign  direction.   I  worked  for  Spencer-Roberts  and  Associates 
which  at  that  time  was  a  leading  California  political  campaign 
firm.   I  worked  for  Congressman  Al  [Alphonzo]  Bell  in  southern 
California  in  1960  and  I  became  campaign  field  deputy  for 
Tom  [Thomas]  Kuchel,  U.S.  Senator  in  1962. 


##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  24. 
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In  1964  I  directed  a  campaign  for  Newt  [Newton  R.]  Russell,  who 
was  running  for  state  assemblyman. 

That  of  course  was  the  [Barry]  Goldwater  year,  so  it  was  not 
a  good  year  for  the  Republicans,  but  Newt  was  successful.   It 
was  a  very  significant  win  amongst  Republican  circles  at  the  time. 

I  stayed  with  Newt  and  became  his  administrative  assistant 
in  January  of  '65  and  continued  until  December  of  '66,  when  I 
started  with  the  transition  team  for  [Governor]  Ronald  Reagan. 


How  did  you  come  to  work  on  Reagan's  transition  team? 
really  one  of  my  first  major  questions. 


That's 


Personal  interest.   I  sought  the  position.   I  told  Newt  after  we 
finished  his  campaign  in  '66  that  I  wanted  to  do  something  else. 
Having  Ronald  Reagan  elected  was  very  exciting,  of  course,  in 
Republican  circles.   So  Newt  went  to  see  Phil  [Philip  M. ]  Battaglia 
and  told  Phil  that  here  was  this  "great  applicant." 

Bill  Roberts,  who  was  with  Spencer-Roberts  and  Associates  and 
who  had  run  Ronald  Reagan's  campaign  in  '66,  also  went  to  Phil  with 
a  high  recommendation. 

Plus  one  of  my  old  friends  from  politics  happened  to  be  a 
member  of  the  transition  team.  He  said,  "Hey,  let  me  put  your 
application  at  the  top  of  the  stack." 

Bill  [William  P.]  Clark  [Jr.]  called  and  I  asked  if  I  could 
come  out  and  visit  with  him.   So  I  went  and  visited  with  Bill 
Clark  at  his  house  in  Ventura  in  late  November  of  '66  and  he  said, 
"How  about  coming  to  work  for  us?" 

At  the  time  I  was  twenty-eight,  so  I  was  low  man  on  the 
totem  pole,  but  it  was  a  great  opportunity  to  work  for  a 
Republican  governor  of  California.  It  was  a  great  opportunity. 

What  did  it  look  like  to  you  were  the  major  issues  that  the 
transition  team  had  to  deal  with? 

Number  one  was  personnel.   What  do  you  do  in  terms  of,  first, 
the  holdover  Democratic  appointees?   The  governor  had  to  make 
quick  decisions  relative  to  whether  or  not  he  would  ask  a 
democratic  holdover,  an  [Edmund  G.,  Sr.]  Brown  holdover,  to 
leave  immediately  on  January  2,  or  to  stay  for  thirty  days,  sixty 
days ,  or  ninety  days . 


Hall:   We  had  three  or  four  different  rankings,  depending  on  how  partisan 
was  the  incumbent.   Hale  Champion  as  an  example,  the  backbone 
of  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Sr.'s  cabinet,  would  have  been  very  much  out 
of  place  for  even  five  days  in  a  Reagan  administration.   So 
obviously  he  was  leaving  on  January  2.   But  in  a  case,  as  an 
example,  of  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Real  Estate, 
the  incumbent  might  stay  to  provide  continuity. 

Our  second  biggest  issue  was  probably  organization — how  do 
you  develop  and  organize  a  structure  of  an  executive  branch  that 
fits  the  personality  of  a  new  governor?   Ronald  Reagan  is  a  very 
organized  type  of  person.   His  day  is  a  very  organized  day.   If 
you  look  at  his  schedule,  you  will  find  a  schedule  broken  into 
fifteen-minute  segments.   Every  minute  is  a  patterned,  pre-set 
day  of  appointments.   Compare  that  to  Brown,  Sr.,  and  as  I  under 
stand  it  his  day  was  never  that  well  organized  or  structured. 
I  did  not  know  him  personally,  but  from  what  people  have  told  me, 
he  didn't  live  that  kind  of  life.   So,  it  was  necessary  to 
develop  an  organizational  structure  that  would  fit  the  personalities 
of  the  new  government. 

The  organizational  structure  and  the  personnel  selection  are 
interrelated;  they  go  hand- in-hand.   While  I  have  described 
them  as  two  issues  they  have  to  be  considered  as  a  single  issue. 

The  third  significant  issue  was  probably  to  try  and  develop 
the  attitude  of,  we  are  a  new  team,  with  a  new  idea,  with  a  new 
direction.   Additionally,  we  needed  to  show  the  California 
electorate  that  their  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  in  November  of 
"66  was  going  to  have  an  impact  in  changing  the  decisions  of  state 
government . 

Sharp:   Was  it  really  a  team,  in  the  beginning? 

Hall:   No,  you  really  don't  see  the  development  of  a  team,  from  my  point 
of  view  anyway,  until  late  1969.   You  have  to  remember  my  role  and 
the  perspective  I'm  coming  from — I  was  a  twenty-eight  year  old 
arriving  in  December  of  '66  and  I  continued  with  the  administration 
until  1974.   I  saw  a  team  develop  in  maybe,  '69  or  '70.   Now,  part 
of  that  you  have  to  remember  is,  maybe,  the  role  I  played. 

During  the  early  days  in  the  administration  I  was  a  glorified 
gofer.   While  during  the  closing  days  of  my  relationship  with  the 
governor  I  played  a  major  role  in  major  policy  issues. 


Hall:    Given  that  perspective,  I  did  not  find  a  transition  team  as  such. 
It  was  more  of  a  "group"  directed  by  Phil  Battaglia,  with  some 
participation  by  Bill  Clark,  Lyn  [Franklyn  C.]  Nofziger,  and  some 
from  the  kitchen  cabinet  of  those  days,  which  would  be  Holmes 
Tuttle,  Justin  Dart,  and  Henry  Salvatori.   For  the  rest  of  us 
probably  not  an  integrated  decision-making  team. 

You'll  find  throughout  Phil  Battaglia 's  role  as  executive 
secretary  for  the  governor  that  Battaglia  was  a  loner.   He  gave 
the  impression  of  trying  to  develop  a  team  relationship,  but 
he  made  the  decisions  with  the  governor,  not  with  a  team. 

You  don't  see  the  development  of  a  cohesive  group  until  Bill 
Clark  became  executive  secretary,  and  then  the  full  development 
of  a  team  with  Ed  [Edwin]  Meese  [III]. 

Sharp:   Tell  me  a  bit  about  your  main  duties,  from  when  you  first  came 
through  when  you  left,  in  1974. 

Hall:   On  the  transition  team  I  was  responsible  for  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Agency  and  the  Business  and  Transportation  Agency  in  terms  of 
interviewing  the  then-imcumbent,  Brown  appointees,  to  identify 
the  major  issues  and  problems  they  faced  that  required  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  new  administration.   It  was  very  interesting 
obtaining  their  perspective  as  they  were  going  out  the  door — 
their  perspective  of  their  eight  years  with  Governor  Brown. 

After  the  transition  team,  I  became  special  assistant  to 
the  governor,  which  was  really  assistant  to  [Richard]  Sandy  Quinn. 
In  the  executive  office  of  the  governor  at  that  time  was  Phil 
Battaglia  as  executive  secretary,  Sandy  Quinn  as  assistant 
executive  secretary,  and  then  myself  as  special  assistant  to  the 
governor.   For  eight  months  I  did  a  little  bit  of  everything,  from 
governor's  office  organization  and  administration,  which  is 
a  terrible  job,  on.   Don't  ever  take  one  of  those  in  an  administra 
tion.   It  meant  everything  from  trying  to  figure  out  who  was 
going  to  get  the  most  number  of  windows,  to  the  size  of  offices, 
to  the  number  of  bookcases,  to  whether  we  are  or  are  not  going  to 
replace  the  rug. 

Sharp:   Sounds  bad. 

Hall:  Oh  yes.  I  can  remember  calling  Ed  Meese  and  telling  him,  "Hey, 
I  just  cut  down  your  office,  it's  half  the  size  it  was."  Three 
minutes  later  he  was  in  my  office  and  said,  "You  did  what?"  As 
I  remember  we  did  end  up  cutting  his  office  anyway,  [laughter] 


Hall:   At  that  same  time,  there  was  no  single  appointee  for  education 
issues  in  the  administration.   I  became  the  person  that  was 
responsible  for  "education" — primarily  mail. 

I  worked  a  little  bit  in  the  legislative  areas,  but  the 
opening  days  were  primarily  office  administration,  crisis  issues 
that  Sandy  Quinn  did  not  have  time  to  handle  plus  education 
correspondence . 

Sharp:   Could  you  say  more  about  what  you  think  the  main  obstacles  were 
that  the  transition  team  and  the  governor's  office  had  to  face? 

Hall:    The  biggest  obstacle  was  trying  to  develop  a  knowledge  base — 

trying  to  understand  in  some  depth  the  issues  that  confronted  you 
daily.   You're  inundated  with  stacks  and  stacks  of  information 
that  you're  supposed  to  be  able  to  absorb  and  understand  because 
there  may  be  significant  policy  questions  in  the  stack  on  which 
the  governor  must  make  decisions. 

Second  was  probably  personnel — trying  to  appoint  quality 
personnel  in  the  right  types  of  slots.   Trying  to  identify  and 
recruit  those  that  had  knowledge  in  their  area  of  expertise  and 
could  balance  their  ideas  with  a  Ronald  Reagan  philosophy. 

Third,  probably  working  with  the  legislature.  You  have  to 
understand,  Ronald  Reagan,  as  he  arrived  in  Sacramento,  had  a 
disdain  for  politics  and  a  disdain  for  the  legislative  process. 
Compare  his  attitude  in  1967  to  his  attitude  in  1981  when  he 
arrived  in  Washington.   His  relationships  with  Congress  are 
180  degrees  from  those  in  early  Sacramento. 

In  January  of  1967  the  Reagan  administration  reflected  a 
disdain  for  the  legislature,  and  a  disdain  for  politics.   The 
working  relationship  between  the  governor's  office  and  the 
legislature  was  pathetic.   If  you've  done  other  interviews  I'm 
sure  that  the  repugnance  for  politics  came  through  in  many  of  the 
interviews . 

Sharp:   When  I  interviewed  Mr.  Reagan  we  talked  about  the  transition.   He 
said  that  it  was  really  quite  scary,  that  he  did  have  a  sense 
of  real  personal  dread  in  coming  to  work  every  day  in  the  first 
part  of  the  administration.   He  said  at  one  point  that  just  sort 
of  melted  away,  that  he  really  began  to  sense  that  he  had  control 
of  the  situation.   I  wondered  if,  as  an  observer  of  him,  even 
though  you  were  young  and  totally  consumed  by  your  own  insecurities 
and  everything  else,  if  you  ever  at  some  point  were  able  to  stand 
back  and  look  at  him  and  sense  how  he  was  dealing  with  the  whole 
thing? 


Hall:    I  did  not  have  a  personal  relationship  with  the  governor  in  those 
early  days .   My  observations  would  confirm  that  we  did  not  have 
a  good  feel  for  running  a  state  of  180,000  employees  and  twenty 
million  people.   I  can  understand  how  he  could  have  been  scared. 
I  guess  I  really  can't  comment,  though,  in  terms  of  seeing  a 
specific  impression  of  him. 

Sharp:   How  did  Bill  Clark  like  to  work  as  executive  secretary,  and  use 
you  in  your  role? 

Hall:    During  that  first  nine  months  of  the  administration,  Bill  Clark 
was  cabinet  secretary.   Bill  didn't  become  executive  secretary 
until  October  or  November  of  1967.   Bill  had  in  his  role  of 
executive  secretary  as  well  his  role  of  cabinet  officer,  an 
ability  to  be  able  to  hear  everybody  out,  an  ability  to  synthesize, 
almost  as  well  as  Ed  Meese.   Bill  had  an  openness  about  him  that 
was  not  there  with  Phil  Battaglia's  period.   He  was  almost  like 
a  breath  of  fresh  air,  because  you  knew  that  Bill  would  want  to 
hear  everybody  out,  would  want  to  make  sure  the  ideas  were 
presented  to  the  governor  personally,  directly  by  the  cabinet 
officers,  and  then  get  a  decision  out  of  the  governor  as  a  con 
sequence  of  posing  those  questions. 

He  had  a  great  sense  of  order  that  fit  very  well  with  Ronald 
Reagan.   Probably  that's  what  Ronald  Reagan  may  have  been  seeing 
when  he  said  he  was  scared  and  then  felt  like  he  got  control. 
Bill  gave  a  sense  of  order  to  a  Ipt  of  things  that  maybe  had  not 
been  there  before.  He  provided  a  sense  of  purpose,  a  direction. 

Sharp:   There  isn't  that  much  information  on  Bill  Clark  in  that  role 
because  Ed  Meese  seems  to  overshadow — 

Hall:   Dominate,  yes. 

Sharp:   It  is  that  point  before  Meese  comes  in,  and  after  Battaglia. 

Hall:   A  kind  of  void,  yes.   That's  probably  true.   You  find  Bill  Clark 
not  playing  a  visible  role.   You  find  a  much  more  recessed  role 
in  terms  of  his  own  political   ambitions.   You  don't  see  Bill  out 
front  very  often,  so  I  can  understand  the  observation. 


II  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE,  1970-1974 


Budget  Development  and  Withholding 

Sharp:   Let's  get  to  your  work  in  the  Department  of  Finance  as  deputy 
director.   How  did  this  appointment  come  about? 

Hall:    I  left  the  governor's  office  as  special  assistant  to  the  governor  in 
1968  and  went  to  work  for  Earl  Coke  as  assistant  secretary  for 
Agriculture  and  Services,  one  of  the  five  administrative  agencies 
that  directed  the  state  departments. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  role  in  that  I  had  a  chance  to  work 
with  all  of  the  different  service  departments  of  the  state; 
General  Services,  Personnel  Board,  probably  twelve  different 
departments  in  all.   The  new  responsibilities  brought  me  into 
contact  with  a  lot  of  department  directors  and  one  of  those 
directors  was  Verne  Orr. 

Verne  at  the  time  was  director  of  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  and  had  done  some  very  imaginative  things  with  DMV: 
courtesy  campaigns,  welcome  campaigns,  spirit  campaigns,  etc.   He 
brought  some  imagination  and  creativity  to  DMV  that  had  never 
been  there  before.   As  an  example,  Verne  took  division  chiefs  that 
had  been  in  the  same  spot  for  twenty  years  and  transferred  them  to 
new  department  divisions. 

We  used  Verne  Orr  as  an  example  and  a  training  agent  in  trying 
to  get  other  department  directors  to  provide  new  ideas  and  enthu 
siasm  in  their  own  departments.   Verne  and  I  had  become  pretty 
good  friends,  and  when  he  went  over  to  the  Department  of  Finance  in 
1970  he  asked  if  I  would  join  him  over  there. 

Sharp:   Would  you  be  able  to  make  just  general  comments  about  how  you  in 
formed  yourself  on  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Finance?   How  did 
you  find  out  about  what  it  did  and  what  you  were  supposed  to  do? 


Hall:    This  is  now  three  years  into  the  administration.   It's  obvious 

after  one's  been  with  the  state  for  three  years  that  there  is  one 
department  that's  at  the  hub  of  the  whole  process.   That's  the 
Department  of  Finance.   Almost  every  issue  of  state  is,  at  some 
point,  going  to  include  money  and  thus  some  kind  of  decision  by 
the  Department  of  Finance. 

My  contacts  with  the  Department  of  Finance  were  continuous 
through  these  years.   I  had  done  hundreds  of  hours  of  budget 
hearings  either  in  the  governor's  office  or  at  the  agency.   In 
Agriculture  and  Services  [Agency]  we  were  responsible  for  about 
$80  million  worth  of  budgets.   We  would  work  through  those  budgets 
and  then  we  would  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Finance  and 
work  with  them  relative  to  the  twelve  departments. 

Thus  my  education  did  not  require  a  specific  course  of  study. 
By  the  time  I  arrived  in  the  Department  of  Finance,  I  had  been 
through  the  budget  mill  several  times. 

Sharp:   Was  Kirk  West  helpful?   He  was  the  man  you  replaced  I  think. 

Hall:   Yes,  right.   Not  especially.   Kirk  said,  "I'm  going  over  to  Hugh's 
[Houston  Flournoy]  office,  here  it  is.   All  that  junk  is  yours." 

Sharp:  All  the  stacks  on  the  desk,  [laughter] 

Hall:   Kirk  and  I  had  a  couple  of  weeks  of  overlap,  or  something  like  that 
He  was,  at  the  time,  in  the  last  throes  of  AB  1000  and  AB  1001, 
which  were  the  major  tax  relief  bills  of  1970.   They  went  down  to 
defeat.   He  kind  of  filled  me  in  a  little  bit  on  those  issues  and 
said,  "Good  luck." 

Sharp:   Since  the  budget  is  one  of  the  main  issues  for  the  Department  of 
Finance,  I'd  like  to  know  a  bit  about  how  you  would  have  worked 
on  its  development.   When  you  came  into  the  department,  I  think 
that  was  at  the  point  in  the  year  that  it  was  really  cranking  up 
for  the  following  year. 

Hall:    Right.   We  divided  responsibilities  for  the  budget  between  the 
three  principals  in  the  department:  Verne  Orr,  Jim  Dwight,  and 
myself.   Each  of  us  held  hearings  with  a  Finance  analyst  and  with 
the  departments  that  were  involved  on  each  department's  finance 
issues. 

I  would  have  arrived,  I  guess,  about  August,  maybe  July.   The 
budget's  development  is  routine  until  about  November.   Although 


Hall:   we  might  divide  on  a  few  broad  issues,  most  were  rather  small, 

mundane  questions.   When  you  get  to  November  however,  you're  having 
to  make  major  decisions  relative  to  what  are  your  projected  revenues 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  given  the  projected  expenditures, 
how  are  you  going  to  make  the  budget  balance? 

The  1971-1972  budget  that  we  would  have  been  working  on  at  that 
time  was  a  crisis  budget.   It  was  a  recession  budget  and  the  state 
was  spending  more  than  it  had  in  revenue.   It  was  a  budget  that 
was  going  to  precipitate  and  bring  about  the  advent  of  [income  tax] 
withholding  in  California.   It  was  a  damn  hard  budget  to  put  together. 
So  my  introductory  budget  was  really  extraordinary. 

If 

Sharp:   I  brought  for  you  a  list  of  1970  senate  Revenue  and  Taxation 
Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  assembly, 
thinking  that  perhaps  you  might  have  worked  with  these  committees 
on  the  budget.   I  thought  that  might  just  refresh  your  memory, 
who  was  there  at  that  point.   What  was  the  process  as  you  experienced 
it  in  working  with  the  legislature,  with  this  budget  that's  going 
to  be  cutting  5  percent? 

Hall:    There  was  one  major  budget  issue  in  1971  and  that  was  income  tax 

withholding.   If  you  visited  with  Hugh  Flournoy  at  all  you  probably 
received  quite  a  bit  of  background  on  withholding.   First,  the 
state  of  California  was  facing  a  very  severe  cash  flow  problem. 
Without  withholding,  income  was  received  in  April  but  in  January 
the  state  was  short  of  cash. 

Secondly,  [there  were]  severe  questions  regarding  a  possible 
escape  of  income  tax  liability  by  California  taxpayers.   These 
two  issues  finally  forced  the  governor  into  reversing  his  position. 
The  famous,  "the  concrete  breaking  from  around  my  feet"  that  you 
heard  was  Ronald  Reagan  advocating  withholding,  which  he  had  to  do 
in  1971  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  cash  flow  needs  of  the 
state. 

In  the  governor's  legislation  for  withholding,  we  mixed  in 
senior  citizens  property  tax  relief,  extension  of  the  homeowners' 
property  tax  relief  program,  and  I  think  an  extension  of  the 
Williamson  Land  Conservation  Act,  which  is  an  agricultural  tax 
relief  and  preserve  program. 

The  significant  issue  of  1971  was  a  revenue  bill.   The  budget 
became  second  fiddle.   The  revenue  bill  became  the  urgent  question. 
Major  players  of  that  time  on  the  budget  question  were  Frank  Lanterman 
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Hall:   as  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  on  the  revenue  questions, 
Bill  Bagley,  and  to  some  extent  George  Deukmejian.  But  Bill 
Bagley  mostly,  is  who  you'll  find  was  active  on  every  one  of 
Ronald  Reagan's  revenue  bills,  as  well  as  the  welfare  reforms  of 
later  years. 

The  relationship  with  Frank  Lanterman  and  assembly  Ways 
and  Means  [Committee]  was  a  good  one.   Frank  had  a  particular 
interest  in  mental  health  issues.  We  would  work  very  closely 
with  Frank,  most  particularly  on  mental  health  and  if  we  were 
able  to  work  out  compromises  with  him  relative  to  his  interests, 
then  we  were  successful  on  our  issues. 

Sharp:  How  did  cabinet  discussions  on  the  budget  work?  Was  it  you 

bringing  your  portion,  Verne  Orr  bringing  his  portion,  and  Jim 
Dwight  bringing  his  portion,  and  then  people  hashing  out  each 
part,  or  what? 

Hall:   First,  Verne  Orr  would  make  the  initial  presentation  on  behalf 

of  the  Department  of  Finance,  and  Jim  and  I  would  provide  backup 
for  our  particular  areas  of  expertise. 

By  1971  we  had  instituted  a  process  where  the  agency 
secretaries  were  responsible  for  the  budgets  of  the  departments 
within  their  agency.   That  got  us  out  of,  as  a  Department  of 
Finance,  having  to  hear  all  seventy  department  budgets.  We  could 
turn  maybe  fifty  of  those  over  to  the  agency  secretaries  and  then 
as  a  department  we  had  the  responsibility  of  hearing  maybe 
twenty . 

The  cabinet  meetings  then  would  be  [with]  the  cabinet 
secretaries,  the  governor,  with  Verne  Orr  probably  playing  the 
primary  role  in  terms  of  trying  to  establish  some  order  to  the 
budget  discussions.   Usually  extended  over  five  or  six 
days.   It  is  not  an  easy  process  trying  to  go  through  what  was 
even  then  called  a  large  budget  of  $8  to  $10  billion  dollars. 
So  it  was  four  or  five  days  of  six  and  seven  hours  each  of 
discussion  of  item  after  item — everything  from  agricultural 
questions  to  health  and  welfare  questions. 

Sharp:   How  did  Mr.  Reagan  participate  in  these  long  sessions? 

Hall:   Very  well.   First,  we  found  him  to  be  an  attentive  listener. 
Secondly,  he  has  a  tremendous  ability  to  remember.  Don't  give 
him  the  wrong  fact,  because  you'll  find  that  incorrect  fact 
will  end  up  someplace — six  months  later — in  a  speech.   He  had  an 
excellent  memory  for  detail. 
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Hall:   We  also  found  him  very  humble  in  these  types  of  meetings.   It's 
probably  a  small  point,  but  I  can  remember  in  one  meeting  as  an 
example,  he  had  left  his  glasses  in  the  other  room,  and  somebody 
had  given  him  something  to  read.   There  were  maybe  eight  or  ten 
of  us  in  the  room,  or  something  like  that,  and  he  jumps  up 
from  his  chair  and  says,  "Oh,  excuse  me,  I  forgot  my  glasses."  He 
literally  runs  into  the  other  room,  and  then  runs  back  to  his 
chair  putting  his  glasses  on  as  he  moves  because  he  didn't  want 
to  keep  us  waiting.   He  was  unique.  We  did  not  find  that  amongst 
legislators,  as  an  example,  in  the  capitol. 

You  would  also  often  find  him  trying  to  develop  compromises 
on  issues.   But  when  he  couldn't  find  a  compromise  you  did  find 
him  taking  a  definitive  stand,  saying,  "We're  going  to  do  it  this 
way.   Sorry  guys."  Sometimes  an  almost  apologetic  "sorry"  to  those 
he  had  overruled. 


If  there  was  a  fault,  he  would  sometimes  make  a  decision 
without  knowing  the  intensity  of  the  argument-  on  the  other  side. 
Examples:  the  closing  of  mental  hygiene  hospitals  of  1967 
was  done  as  a  budget  question.   He  did  not  hear  the  intensity 
of  feeling  of  what  would  happen  when  you  tried  to  close  mental 
hygiene  facilities  until  after  the  decision  was  made. 

As  another  example,  the  issue  of  the  crippled  childrens'  budge  t- 
$150,000  or  something  like  that,  not  a  big  item.   The  budget 
recommendation  was  to  reduce  the  item.   Tremendous  intensity 
of  argument  on  the  other  side,  became  a  big  political  issue. 
Assemblyman  Bob  Crown  pursued  that  issue  as  a  political  issue. 
A  Herblock*  cartoon  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  showed  Ronald  Reagan 
with  an  axe  cutting  the  crutch  out  from  beneath  a  crippled  child. 
The  decision  to  reduce  the  budget  item  was  made  without  a  full 
examination  of  the  intensity  and  emotion  the  issue  would  create. 
Errors  that  were  made,  they  were  often  as  a  result  of  an  omission 
in  understanding  the  other  side  of  the  story. 

Sharp:  Did  you  feel  some  responsibility  for  that  omission? 


Hall: 


Sharp : 
Hall: 


Yes.   I  felt  a  tremendous  responsibility  to  say  to  the  governor, 
"Wait  a  second,  I  know  the  decision  you've  made,  and  if  that's  what 
the  decision's  going  to  be,  fine.  But  I  want  you  to  first  hear," 
and  then  launch  into  some  other  side  of  the  story. 


That  would  work? 

That  would  often  work.  He  would  say,  "Wait  a 
about  that.  Let's  go  back  on  this  question." 


sec,  we  didn't  talk 


Often  noted  as  Herblock,  Herbert  L.  Block  is  a  well-known 
American  editorial  cartoonist. 
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Hall:   The  Department  of  Finance  would  often  do  that;  that's  kind  of 

the  institutional  role  for  the  Department  of  Finance.  Maybe  it's 
kind  of  the  people  that  were  there.   There  were  quite  a  few  people 
in  the  administration  that  would  say,  "But  the  governor's  made 
up  his  mind  and  that's  the  way  we're  going  to  do  it,"  and  would 
never  argue  with  it.   I  was  often  known  as  being  the  devil's 
advocate,  taking  the  other  side,  often  an  unpopular  position. 


SB  90:  Coalition  Politics 


Sharp:   I  wanted  to  ask  you  now  about  your  work  between  1971  and  1973. 

Hall:  I  stayed  as  deputy  director  in  the  Department  of  Finance,  but 
I  played  a  major  role  in  developing  the  tax  relief  package  of 
1972 — AB  1000  and  AB  1001,  the  legislation  which  then  changed 
numbers  later  in  the  year  to  SB  90.  The  legislation  became 
the  major  tax  vehicle  of  the  1970s  for  support  of  schools  and 
property  tax  relief. 

I  had  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  governor,  because 
of  the  development  and  shepherding  of  SB  90  through  the  legisla 
ture.  A  lot  of  my  time  was  spent  with  the  governor  in  '72,  but 
I  was  still  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and  had  all  of  my  usual 
responsibilities  in  the  department. 

Sharp:  Well,  that's  even  more  interesting!   The  California  Supreme  Court 
decided  Serrano  in  August  of  '71,  I  think.* 

Hall:   That's  correct. 

Sharp:   I  wonder   if  you  recall  what  the  governor's  immediate  response  or 
reaction  was  to  that? 

Hall:   It's  kind  of  hazy.   I  don't  remember  Serrano  as  a  major  issue  in 
the  fall  of  '71.   The  governor's  general  attitude,  however,  as  we 
discussed  during  the  development  of  SB  90  was  critical  since 
it  sounded  like  an  intrusion  into  local  options.   To  the  administra 
tion,  the  decision  sounded  like  we  were  gong  to  take  education  away 
from  Beverly  Hills  and  harm  what  was  an  excellent  educational 
institution. 


*  Serrano  v.  Priest  was  a  California  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1971 
which  declared  that  the  current  system  of  financing  schools  primarily 
by  using  property  taxes  was  unconstitutional.  Mr.  John  Serrano  of 
East  Los  Angeles  initiated  the  suit  on  behalf  of  his  son,  John  Anthony 
Serrano,  against  state  Treasurer  Ivy  Baker  Priest.   The  decision  di 
rected  the  California  legislature  to  equalize  the  yield  from  the  same 
tax  rate  in  schools. 
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Hall:   As  background  for  understanding  the  education  area,  you  have  to 
realize  that  no  one  within  the  administration  had  expertise  in 
K-12*  school  finance  in  1971.   K-12  consumed  a  $3  billion  state 
expenditure,  probably  30  percent  of  the  budget.   Under  the  state 
constitution  the  responsibility  of  K-12  is  very  diffused  and 
there's  no  definitive  responsibility  given  to  the  governor. 
The  role  of  the  governor  in  K-12  is  primarily  a  fiscal  role 
and  that's  about  it. 

As  one  of  the  Democratic  holdovers  stated — the  instructional 
role  is  given  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.   No 
one  in  any  of  the  three  prior  administrations  understood  K-12 
finance,  even  though  one  third  of  the  state  budget  goes  for 
K-12. 

Thus  when  Serrano  came  along,  probably  there  was  [the 
feeling],  "Oh  my  gosh,  that  sounds  like  a  problem,"  but  not  an 
intense  understanding  of  the  issues.   Thus,  out  of  necessity,  I 
started  to  educate  myself  and  became  the  administration's  school 
finance  expert. 

Sharp:   How  did  you  do  that?   There's  no  definitive  work  on — . 

Hall:    Lots  of  hours.   I  used  a  lot  of  experts,  a  lot  of  people  out  of 
the  Department  of  Finance  and  the  Department  of  Education. 
But  the  education  was  done  by  working  on  issues.   It  is  not, 
"Come  down  and  teach  me  school  finance."   [Instead],  "if  we  are 
going  to  develop  an  equalization  system  that  is  responsive  to 
Serrano,  that  is  not  destructive  of  the  existing  educational 
system,  how  do  we  do  it?"  That  question  then  led  to  an  intensive 
education,  out  of  necessity. 

Sharp:   Did  you  yourself  begin  to  put  a  bill  together  from  the  governor's 
office? 

Hall:   Yes,  but  not  an  education  bill.   SB  90  started  out  as  a  property 
tax  relief  measure.   It  was  with  the  intent  of  addressing 
property  tax  relief  and  obtaining  property  tax  controls  on 
cities,  counties,  and  special  districts.   We'd  given  property 
tax  relief  in  prior  legislation,  but  the  tax  relief  had  disappeared 
because  the  tax  rate  had  increased  in  the  local  areas.  Thus 
our  new  legislation  started  out  as  a  property  tax  relief  measure 
and  a  property  tax  control  measure. 

SB  90  was  a  continuation  of  a  major  attempt  the  governor  had 
made  in  1970  and  1971  in  AB  1000  and  AB  1001  to  try  and  get 
property  tax  relief,  and  he  had  been  thwarted. 


*  Kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade. 
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Hall:    We  went  through  the  legislative  process  by  starting  out  a 
bill  on  the  assembly  side,  running  the  bill  through  the 
assembly  after  having  worked  out  compromises  with  Speaker 
[Robert]  Moretti.   It  then  went  over  to  the  senate  side,  and 
was  defeated  in  the  first  committee  over  in  the  senate,  senate 
Rev  and  Tax  [Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee] . 

Up  to  that  point  the  bill  was  almost  totally  a  property 
tax  relief  measure,  with  some  money  being  given  to  schools  but 
not  for  the  primary  purpose  of  a  school  equalization  measure. 

So  it  was  at  that  point  that  I  went  to  Bob  Moretti,  and  to 
the  governor  and  suggested  to  both  of  them  that  the  bill  was  dead 
unless  we  could  develop  a  constituency  for  the  legislation. 
"There's  a  constituency  out  there  that  can  be  very  helpful — the 
constituency  for  schools.   Let's  make  our  legislation  a  school 
funding  measure  as  well  as  a  property  tax  relief  bill.  Use 
the  resources  of  the  school  people  to  run  over  the  cities  and 
counties  who  are  our  opposition  at  this  point.  Let's  use  the 
leverage  of  the  schools  as  a  means  of  being  able  to  get  the  bill 
through  the  legislative  process." 

So  it  wasn't  until  after  the  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
senate  side  that  our  legislation  became  a  definitive  school 
measure  as  well  as  a  property  tax  relief,  property  tax  control 
measure. 

Sharp:   How  did  you  go  about  this? 

Hall:   We  took  a  bill  by  Ralph  Dills,  SB  90,  gutted  it  and  put  in  our 
own  ingredients  over  on  the  assembly  side.   In  the  meantime  I 
had  worked  with  the  major  school  organizations  to  draft  the 
necessary  reforms  and  compromises  to  provide  $500  million  to 
schools.   I  worked  closely  with  the  California  Teachers  Associa 
tion,  the  Association  of  California  School  Administrators,  and 
the  California  School  Boards  Association  to  insure  their 
support . 

Then,  to  pick  up  Wilson  Riles 's  support  we  added  $25  million 
for  Early  Childhood  Education,  and  then  to  pick  up  the  urban 
schools'  support,  in  response  to  pressure  from  Willie  Brown,  we 
eventually  added  $80  million  of  support  for  economic  impact  aid. 

Sharp:   When  you  look  at  the  bill  and  the  major  ingredients  that  the  final 
bill  had,  there  were  some  property  tax  benefits,  some  renters' 
tax  credit  and  inventory  tax  relief,  some  open  space  reimburse 
ments,  new  school  funds,  the  Early  Childhood  Education  and  the 
special  urban  school  assistance.  You  put  it  all  together  and 
that's  a  pretty  impressive — 
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Hall:    Coalition.   We  also  pulled  off  the  cities'  opposition.   We  said 
that  we  would  pay  for  all  mandates  imposed  by  the  state  of 
California  on  cities,  counties,  and  local  government.   That 
picked  up  the  League  of  California  Cities.   Now  we  had  isolated 
our  major  opponent,  the  California  Supervisors  Association.   It 
was  this  thunderous  herd  coming  in  on  the  California  Supervisors 
Association  and  the  entrenched  Democratic  leadership  of  the  senate, 
It  eventually  worked. 

It  starts  out  with  a  Ronald  Reagan  interest  in  property 
tax  relief  expanding  to:  we've  got  to  convince  Bob  Moretti  that 
it's  in  his  best  interest  to  get  on  board  with  us  on  this  same 
issue  and  work  out  a  bill  with  him. 

We  had  tried  earlier  to  work  out  a  bill  with  everybody.   I 
mean,  we  had  the  senate  leadership,  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  both  houses.   We've  had  a  fifteen-member 
committee  sitting  down  and  debating  this  with  Ronald  Reagan 
over  three  days,  but  all  of  it  fell  apart.   We  finally  said, 
"Take  one  person,  the  second  strongest  political  figure  in  the 
capitol,  the  speaker  of  the  state  assembly  [Moretti},  work  out 
a  compromise  with  him,  use  that  as  your  leverage  to  get  it  out 
of  the  assembly,  and  get  it  over  to  the  senate." 

Then  the  senate  defeated  it.   Then  we  used  the  leverage  of 
the  balance  of  our  coalition  to  again  move  it  back  through  the 
assembly  over  to  the  senate  and  break  what  was  called  the  "dirty 
dozen"  of  opposition  senators. 

Sharp:   Did  you  have  really  strong  personal  feelings  about  these  major 
agreements? 

Hall:   Absolutely,  every  one  of  them.   My  fingerprints  are  all  over  the 
legislation.  In  big  ways  and  little  ways.   Little  ways — such  as 
a  greater  allocation  of  funding  for  elementary  schools  versus 
high  schools.   Or  on  larger  issues — property  tax  controls  on 
cities  and  counties  that  I  felt  very  strongly  about,  as  did  the 
governor,  which  are  very  hard  to  write  so  that  the  controls  are 
effective. 

Sharp:   What  did  you  think  of  the  tax  increases  approved  in  the  bill? 

Hall:    I  didn't  feel  bad  about  them.   First,  to  increase  sales  tax, 
rather  than  increase  income  tax,  I  think  was  legitimate.   We 
had  studies  showing  that  sales  tax  was  not  regressive  as  was 
claimed  by  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  senate.   I  didn't 
feel  bad  about  going  from  5C  to  6<?  on  sales  tax. 
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Hall:    The  increase  in  bank  and  corporation  [tax]  has  a  relationship 

to  the  business  inventory  relief.   The  added  income  tax  brackets 
weren't  going  to  hurt  anyone  and  we  closed  some  loopholes  by 
reducing  the  oil  depletion  allowances  on  income  tax. 

I  felt  that  the  balance  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  package 
was  good.   The  whole  bill  I  felt  philosophically  committed  to 
personally.   There  were  some  compromises  in  the  legislation  which 
responded  to  the  politics  of  the  moment,  but  I  did  not  feel  bad 
about  any  parts  of  the  bill. 

Sharp:   I  wondered  if  there  were  some  parts  about  the  process  of  passing 
SB  90  that  we  haven't  covered  that  you  thought  we  should  cover? 

Hall:    There  have  been  numerous  books  written  on  the  politics  of  SB  90. 
It  was  just  a  fascinating  process  in  which  to  work.   In  1972, 
SB  90  was  one  of  the  biggest  fiscal  packages  that  had  been  done 
in  public  policy  and  public  finance.   Trying  to  get  Bob  Moretti 
committed  to  making  compromises  with  Ronald  Reagan  was  very 
interesting  to  watch.   Their  respect  for  one  another  grew  during 
the  course  of  SB  90  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  I  think  they  had 
a  reasonable  admiration  for  one  another. 

It  was  interesting  in  terms  of  seeing  the  power  of  the 
speaker  and  his  leadership  of  the  assembly.   Even  though  he  had 
criticism  within  his  own  caucus — Willie  Brown  was  not  in  favor  of 
the  bill  and  never  voted  for  it,  nor  John  Vasconcellos .   But  Bob 
Moretti  said,  "This  is  the  way  it  is."  The  power  of  the  speaker 
was  fascinating. 

The  conflict  between  the  assembly  and  the  governor  versus 
the  senate  was  interesting.   Trying  to  use  the  power  of  the  governor 
and  the  power  of  the  speaker,  both  concentrating  on  the  senate, 
was  like,  according  to  some  in  the  senate,  "two  devils  trying  to 
bowl  us  over."   I  remember  Senator  Jim  Mills  standing  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate  and  saying  in  his  sternest  voice  and  his 
shriekest,  maddest  tone,  "We  have  a  lobbyist  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate,  a  lobbyist  for  the  governor.   Mr.  Hall  does  not  represent 
this  senate  but  yet  he  has  written  every  provision  of  this  bill. 
This  is  not  a  senate  bill,  you  must  defeat  it,  because  it  is 
not  a  senate  bill,"  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

The  conflict  between  individuals,  conflicts  of  different 
people — often  not  on  policy  issues — was  exciting  to  observe  and 
participate  in. 
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Sharp:   What  about  Al  Rodda? 

Hall:    The  senate  dirty  dozen  was  divided  probably  into  three  parts. 

One  part  are  committed  Democrats:  "It's  Ronald  Reagan's  package, 
so  we're  going  to  be  against  it."  One  part  are  followers:  "What 
ever  the  leadership  of  our  wing  says,  we  will  follow."  The  other 
is  the  person  that  says,  "That's  not  a  good  package.   I  just 
cannot  philosophically  support  it." 

« 

I  don't  know  if  Rodda  could  give  you  a  good  rational  decision 
as  to  why  he  was  so  opposed  to  SB  90.   I'm  sure  in  part  because 
of  his  opposition  to  tax  rate  limits  on  cities  and  counties; 
partially  because  it  did  not  do  enough  for  low  expenditure 
districts,   are  probably  all  reasons  why  he  was  against  it. 

Sharp:   You  know  his  hindsight  is  very  strong,  that  SB  90  did  not  go 
far  enough  and  indeed  in  some  areas  of  categorical  aids,  it 
actually  went  backwards.* 

Hall:   Yes,  he  was  never  a  fan  of  Early  Childhood  Education,  at  least  as 
he  looks  back  on  it  now.   He  always  wanted  a  state-wide  property 
tax.   He  thought  that  was  the  way  to  answer  the  Serrano  question. 
A  state-wide  property  tax,  however,  would  have  been  an  anathema 
to  Ronald  Reagan.   The  philosophy  of  Ronald  Reagan  would  never 
fit  with  a  state-wide  property  tax. 

Rodda's  always  a  gentleman,  always  just  so  very  enjoyable 
to  work  with.   He  and  I  have  developed  a  very  good  professional 
relationship  since  then.   I  just  really  enjoy  him. 

Something  has  to  be  said  to  those  who  look  with  hindsight 
on  SB  90  and  say  the  bill  is  harmful  to  education — such  as  the 
adoption  of  revenue  limits. 

Ronald  Reagan  felt  that  bill  was  a  bill  to  help  education. 
Those  that  supported  it  felt  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  help  to 
education.   Everybody  except  the  California  Federation  of  Teachers, 
every  education  organization  in  those  state  was  100  percent  for 
that  bill.   Every  county  and  quite  a  few  of  the  cities  were 


*  See  Albert  Rodda's  interview,  "Sacramento  Senator:  State 
Leadership  in  Education  and  Finance,"  in  The  Assembly,  the  State 
Senate,  and  the  Governor's  Office,  1958-1974,  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1982. 
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Hall:   were  against  SB  90.   Schools  under  SB  90  were  going  to  obtain  a 
6  to  7  percent  growth,  or  up  to  7  and  a  half  for  an  elementary 
district.   Schools  had  never  ever  had  that  level  of  annual 
growth  per  ADA  [average  daily  attendance]  committed  by  law  [taps 
desk  for  emphasis]. 

For  cities  and  counties  to  get  only  the  1  or  2  percent  growth 
in  assessed  value  annually  was  also  unheard  of.   Of  course  for 
cities  and  counties  such  small  growth  was  going  to  be  the  death 
blow  to  their  institutions.   It  was  going  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  be  able  to  survive.   Their  revenue  growth  was  going 
to  be  harmed  tremendously.   They  were  very  much  against  it. 
Schools  were  very  much  for  it. 

In  hindsight,  tying  school  revenue  to  a  per  ADA  computation 
has  probably  been  harmful  because  ADA  has  been  declining  so 
quickly  and  because  the  growth  lagged  cost  of  living.   Providing 
6  and  a  half  to  7  percent  growth  per  ADA  was  great  back  in  days 
of  3  and  4  percent  cost  of  living — which  was  what  we  had  back  in 
'72-'73 — but  of  course  tragic  for  times  of  12,  13,  and  14  percent 
growth.   Assessed  value  growth  rather  being  the  1  and  2  percent 
like  cities  and  counties  expected,  turned  out  to  be  14,  15,  16 
percent . 

So  everybody  that  voted  for  that  bill,  that  understood  what 
they  were  voting  for,  I  think  voted  for  it  in  good  conscience — 
as  legislation  to  help  schools  and  put  some  kind  of  limitations 
on  counties.   It  turned  out  to  be  the  opposite.   Our  motive  was 
good — [trying  to]  be  helpful  to  education. 

Sharp:   In  all  of  the  process  of  passage,  working  through  and  passing 
SB  90,  did  you  ever  get  a  sense  of  what  Mr.  Reagan  thought  the 
goal  of  school  financing  was?   I  mean  just  in  a  very  ideal  sense. 

Hall:    First,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  working  for  Ronald  Reagan 
is  you  have  circumference  to  live  within,  a  philosophical 
circumference.  As  long  as  you  stayed  within  that  circumference 
you  could  make  the  decisions  you  wanted.   So  a  lot  of  the  decisions 
were  delegated  on  something  like  SB  90. 

But  that  philosophical  circumference  with  school  finance 
was  probably  one  of:  "Don't  harm  the  high  expenditure  districts, 
don't  take  away  from  those  districts.   Give  those  districts  the 
ability  to  be  able  to  tax  themselves  if  they  want  to  be  able  to 
have  a  higher  level  program.   Help  out  the  low  expenditure 
districts,  but  if  you're  going  to  give  them  more  money,  make  sure 
that  the  dollars  are  used  effectively,  make  sure  that  you  have  a 
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Hall:    quality  delivery  in  terms  of  those  dollars.   If  necessary  try  to 
get  some  kind  of  reform  in  return  for  those  dollars  in  the 
educational  process. 

"Try  to  make  the  process  of  school  finance  simpler,  so  that 
I,  as  governor  can  understand  it,  as  well  as  the  participating 
citizen.   Yes,  try  and  equalize  in  terms  of  expenditures  between 
districts,  but  do  it  through  a  process  of  levelling  up. 

"Don't  give  money  to  San  Francisco,  a  district  that  is  not 
doing  a  good  job  in  education — very  highly  criticized  in  all  the 
academic  journals  at  the  time.   Don't  give  money  to  San  Francisco 
unless  you  absolutely  have  to,  because  to  do  so  may  mean  that  the 
dollars  are  going  to  go  down  the  drain."  That's  why  the  issue  of 
Willie  Brown's  compromise  on  EDY  [Educationally  Disadvantaged 
Youth — an  unborn-aid  program]  became  such  a  crisis,  because  it  was 
identified  as  going  to  San  Francisco. 

The  governor  had,  I  think,  a  high  commitment  for  public 
education.  .  No  discussion  at  the  time  of  private  school  competi 
tion.   No  discussion  at  the  time  of  voucher  systems. 

Sharp:   What  did  the  governor  then  think  of  Riles 's  push  for 

categorical  aid  in  a  wide  spectrum  of  areas?   Early  Childhood 
Education  is  justoneof  the  items  that  he  pushed. 

Hall:    In  retrospect  Ronald  Reagan  would  probably  be  very  critical  of 
categorical  aids.   He  was,  however,  captured  by  the  imagination 
of  Early  Childhood  Education.   Wilson  Riles  sold  ECE  as  a  reform 
program — as  a  way  to  get  parents  involved  at  the  local  elementary 
level  and  as  a  way  to  provide  a  quality  educational  system.   It 
was  sold  to  the  governor  as  a  way  to  add  to  coalition  politics. 


Proposition  1  in  1973 

Sharp:   Let's  move  quickly  to  Prop  1.   How  did  you  work  on  Proposition  1 
in  1973? 

Hall:   Not  well!  [laughs]   The  year  1973  now,  Ronald  Reagan  is  under 

considerable  criticism  because  he  has  not  followed  through  on  a 
campaign  commitment  that  he  was  going  to  put  an  absolute  lid  on 
taxes.   He  wants  a  package  to  put  a  lid  on  taxes.   The  task  was 
not  one  that  I  had  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  for,  nor  really  did  Verne 
Orr  have  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  for  it.   The  governor's  office 
thus  turned  it  over  to  somebody  else,  other  than  the  Department 
of  Finance. 
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Hall:   It  was  turned  over  to  Lou  [Lewis  K.]  Uhler  and  a  task  force  of 

about  seven  or  eight  people  that  worked  on  the  issue  of  what  later 
became  Proposition  1.   Although  we  worked  with  them  and  helped 
them  on  some  parts,  our  office  did  not  play  a  leadership  role. 
They  were  the  leaders  on  the  project,   They  were  the  ones  that 
did  all  the  work,  did  all  the  preparation  of  all  the  materials. 
We  supplied  some  facts  and  participated  with  them  on  panels  and 
task  force  efforts,  but  we  were  never  chairmen  of  the  task  force. 
That  was  fine. 

Sharp:  You  mean  people  like  Craig  Stubblebine? 

Hall:  Craig  Stubblebine,  Lou  Uhler,  Chuck  [Charles  D. ]  Hobbs  were,  as  I 
remember,  the  participants.  They  were  the  ones  that  were  running 
the  task  force. 

The  interesting  part  I  think,  probably,  of  Proposition  1 
was  the  final  decision  making  in  May,  June,  July  of  1973.   The 
question  before  the  governor  over  lunch  with  about  fifteen  of  us 
in  the  room  is ,  "Lou  Uhler  and  his  task  force  have  completed 
their  work,  here's  what  Proposition  1  does.   Governor,  what  do 
you  think  of  it?  Number  two,  do  you  want  to  try  and  seek  a 
special  election  for  it?  Number  three,  what  kind  of  a  campaign 
should  we  run,  supposing  that  you  do  want  to  propose  this 
initiative  to  the  electorate  to  put  into  position  a  tax  limit?" 

There  were  probably  fifteen  of  us  in  the  room  and  of  the 
fifteen  of  us  in  the  room,  I  was  the  spokesman  for  the  opposition 
to  it.   There  were  a  couple  of  others  that  kind  of  gave  a  little 
bit  of  lip  service  to  what  I  said,  but  I  was  really  the  only 
one  that  opposed  it. 

My  opposition  was  based  on:   first,  it  was  too  complicated. 
I  don't  care  who  you  are,  you  can't  sit  down  and  understand  it. 
Second,  it  had  loopholes.   It  was  not  going  to  do  what  Ronald 
Reagan  wanted  it  to  do.   Third,  the  governor  was  going  to  lose 
the  election  because  if  I'm  running  the  campaign  on  the  other 
side,  I  can  blow  holes  in  it,  both  on  the  issues  of  its  complica 
tion  and  on  the  fact  that  it  doesn't  work. 

I  argued  that  the  governor  would  not  be  able  to  convince 
Bob  Moretti  to  go  along  with  Proposition  1.   It  was  not  going 
to  be  another  SB  90,  it  was  not  going  to  be  another  process  of 
working  together. 
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Hall:   The  discussion  probably  lasted  two  and  a  half,  three  hours,  I 

guess,  with  finally  the  governor  saying,  "Let's  go  around  the  room. 
You've  heard  Ken,  and  you've  heard  Lou,  what's  everybody  think?" 

[He]  went  around  the  room  one  by  one  and  there  were  probably 
two  or  three  votes  that  agreed  with  me.  It  was  very  obvious  that 
Ronald  Reagan  wanted  to  propose  Proposition  1. 

Sharp:  Why? 

Hall:   He  feels  very  strongly  that  government  must  impose  some  kind  of 
tax  controls.   If  you  don't  have  tax  controls,  the  state  will 
spend  government  money  to  the  extent  that  it  is  going  to  destroy 
private  enterprise.   Forty- three  percent  of  private  income  was 
being  comsumed  for  state,  local  and  federal  taxes  in  California, 
a  number  that  had  been  increasing  in  recent  years.   Ronald  Reagan 
said,  "We  cannot  have  that.   We  cannot  survive  as  an  institution 
if  that  happens." 

Sharp:   But  why  as  a  special  election? 

Hall:   The  special  election  was  partially  political  strategy,  because  of 
turn  out.  A  special  election  would  have  a  turn  out  of  those  that 
would  be  committed  to  it,  which  in  hindsight  didn't  work  really. 
But  that  was  part  of  the  idea.  As  the  campaign  went  on  the  governor 
got  more  and  more  disenchanted  with  the  specifics  of  the  initiative, 
because  it  was  so  poorly  written. 

It  was  very  sad  to  me  that  I  could  not  get  my  colleagues  to 
understand.   It  was  impossible  to  run  a  campaign  on  an  issue  as 
complicated  as  this  one,  where  there  are  as  many  holes  in  it  as 
this.  Nobody  wanted  to  see  that.  Everybody  wanted, "This  is  what 
the  governor  wants.  We  worked  on  it  for  six  months,  we've  got  to 
go,  it's  either  now  or  never,  because  if  we  don't  go  now,  we  will 
have  lost  our  chance,  because  the  administration's  time  is  running 
out." 

Sharp:  Did  that  give  you  some  sort  of  special  insight  into  what  was 

going  on  in  the  administration,  that  there  was  this  big  albatross 
that  was  going  to  go  forward  even  though,  according  to  what  your 
understanding  of  it  was,  it  wasn't  what  it  said  it  was? 

Hall:    It  wasn't  going  to  do  what  Ronald  Reagan  thought  it  was  going  to 
do. 

Sharp:   Insight  into  the  administration  that  there  were  enough  people  wanting 
to  back  it  because  it  was  something  that  he  wanted? 
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Hall:   It  is  erroneous  to  conclude  that  all  administration  insiders 

were  supporting  Proposition  1  because  the  governor  wanted  it,   A 
lot  of  people  believed  in  it,   I  mean  there's  no  question  people 
believed  in  it  and  wanted  to  impose  tax  limitations  in 
California,   It  was  probably  an  idea  that  was  before  its  time. 
Five  years  later  that's  exactly  what  California  did  with 
Proposition  13,  the  Jarvis-Gann  initiative.  Willie  Brown,  in 
1979  was  saying,  "We  have  got  to  impose  limitations  on  taxes, 
taxes  are  too  high."  It  was  funny  watching  our  Proposition  1 
opponents  picking  up  Ronald  Reagan's  speech  and  using  it  in 
support  of  Paul  Gann's  tax  limitation  initiative. 

So  there  were  a  lot  of  people  committed  to  the  issue,  some 
people  doing  it  because  that's  what  Ronald  Reagan  wanted.   The 
disappointing  part  was  that  there  were  not  enough  people  that 
understood  the  complications  of  the  issue. 

I  don't  know  if  the  governor  was  ever  really  sorry  about 
supporting  Proposition  1.   He  said  to  me  some  time  later  after  the 
proposition  went  down  to  defeat,  "Well,  it  sure  was  not  well 
written."  He  was  sure  right.   I  don't  know  that  he  was  ever 
really  sorry  that  he  did  Proposition  1  in  campaign,  because  it  got 
the  idea  across  that  what  he  wanted  to  do  would  be  to  impose  tax 
limitations. 

Sharp:   Did  the  failure  of  Proposition  1  have  any  impact  or  effect  on 
the  rest  of  the  administration,  do  you  think? 

Hall:   Yes,  I  think  so.   I  don't  know  whether  the  defeat  of  Proposition  1 
led  to  a  coasting  of  the  administration  or  if  it  was  the  fact 
that  we  were  in  our  last  year.   I  left  in  January  of  '74.   The 
administration  had  eleven  more  months  to  go.   The  administration 
was  not  well  known  for  anything  that  it  did  in  its  last  year — 1974. 

I  think  that's  probably  true  of  almost  any  administration. 
After  eight  years,  it's  hard  to  re-create,  to  be  new  and  fresh, 
vibrant  and  excited  after  eight  years  of  trying  to  give  purpose  and 
direction  to  a  government  as  mammoth  as  the  state  of  California. 

Sharp:  Are  there  any  final  thoughts  you  would  care  to  share? 

Hall:   As  I  look  back  on  those  seven  years  there  were  so  many  things  that 
I  learned  in  terms  of  governmental  principles. 

First,  the  major  pressure  for  change  comes  outside  of 
government,  not  internal  to  the  structure.  You  don't  find  an 
executive  branch  or  a  legislative  branch  being  the  leader  of 
change.  The  two  branches  are  the  reactor  to  change,  which  was 
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Hall:   very  surprising  to  me,   Change  comes  from  outside  of  the  structure 
not  internal  to  the  structure. 

Second,  knowledge  is  everything  in  state  administration  because 

often  decisions  are  based  on  a  "seat  of  the  pants"  opinion   The 

governmental  decision-making  process  is  not  steeped  in  academic 
knowledge . 

Third,  if  you  are  to  survive  in  government  and  make  much  of 
ontribution  you  must  be  able  to  overcome  the  differences  of 
partisanship,  of  inter-branch  rivalries,  and  sometimes  even  the 

:ion  between  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature.  Petty 
jealousies,  personal  egos,  attempts  for  personal  gain  will  all 
seem  to  get  in  the  way  of  accomplishment.   In  order  to  succeed 
you  must  always  remember,  "Don't  sweat  the  little  things  "  I 
could  go  on  but  those  are  a  few  thoughts  that  come  to  mind. 

I  certainly  enjoyed  visiting.   Good  questions. 

Sharp:   Thank  you  for  your  time. 
II 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Throughout  the.  eight  years  of  Ronald  Reagan's  governorship,  John  T.  Kehoe 
held  several  different  positions  in  California  administration  and  government. 
Most  of  these  responsibilities  focused  either  on  educational  concerns  or  on 
consumerism.   This  oral  history  is  valuable  because  Kehoe  candidly  examines  his 
roles  as  a  devoted  representative — initially  of  the  state  college  system,  then 
of  Governor  Reagan  in  educational  affairs,  the  legislature,  and  finally,  the 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs.   By  way  of  this  examination,  there  are  many 
notes  on  Reagan  as  governor. 

Kehoe  opened  this  career  as  an  administrative  assistant  to  California 
Congressman  George  Miller  of  Alameda  County,  in  Washington,  B.C.,  a  route 
taken  by  several  of  Kehoe 's  contemporaries.   Perhaps  most  noteworthy  of 
Congressman  Miller's  duties  was  his  chairmanship  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  which  came  at  the  point  when  space  exploration  was  a 
paramount  concern  in  the  United  States. 

Assisting  Congressman  Miller  was  of  use  in  Kehoe 's  later  role  as  lobbyist 
for  the  California  state  'college  system  starting  in  1966,  when  the  colleges 
opened  a  Washington  office.   One  of  the  reasons  for  establishing  this  office 
was  to  encourage  additional  federal  grants  to  the  state  college  system  for 
faculty  research.   At  this  time  the  office  was  located  in  a  townhouse  which 
had  been  adapted  for  office  use.   A.  Alan  Post,  California's  legislative 
analyst,  had  his  D.C.  office  in  the  attic;  the  University  of  California  office 
was  one  floor  below;  Kehoe's  office  was  on  the  first  floor;  and  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  Higher  Education  was  below.   As  Kehoe  recalls,  "We  all  used  to  say 
that  probably  the  priorities  were  right.   We  had  the  legislative  analyst  closer 
to  heaven,  the  university  closest  to  him,  the  state  college  system  in  the 
middle,  and  the  coordinating  council  watching  from  the  basement." 

Kehoe  comments  further  on  the  tensions  which  then  existed  between  the 
state  colleges  and  the  University  of  California.   He  weighs   the  value  of  his 
efforts  to  redress  the  balance  of  federal  grants  coming  to  institutions  of 
higher  education:   his  recollection  is  that  while  he  was  lobbyist  nearly 
$330  million  went  to  the  University  of  California  while  $20  million  went  to 
the  state  colleges  for  various  projects. 

In  1968  Chancellor  Glenn  Dumke  invited  Kehoe  to  come  to  Sacramento  to 
assume  another  position  in  state  college  administration,  that  of  director  of 
government  affairs .   The  interviewee  remembers  the  year  and  a  half  which 
followed  as  a  difficult  period  because  of  the  campus  unrest. 

Between  1969  and  1970  Kehoe  acted  as  consultant  on  educational  issues 
and  handled  a  variety  of  matters  for  Governor  Reagan  in  the  governor's  office. 
As  others  among  Reagan's  staff,  Kehoe  too  worked  on  several  task  forces, 
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including  the  State  Board  of  Education's  Task  Force  on  Moral  Guidelines 
(1969-1970),  the  governor's  Commission  on  Educational  Reform  (1970-1971),  and 
the  Tax  Reduction  Task  Force  (1973).   Reagan  frequently  used  such  task  forces 
during  his  years  in  Sacramento.   They  are  noteworthy  because  of  their  role  in 
developing  options  for  policy  and  legislation,  and  because  of  what  they  show 
of  Mr.  Reagan's  style  of  governing.   Perhaps  the  most  interesting  task  force 
Kehoe  participated  in  is  the  one  sponsored  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
There  was  considerable  interest  in  moral  guidelines  on  the  part  of  the  governor's 
office,  Max  Rafferty's  office  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  but  considerable  disagreement  about  what  the 
guidelines  should  include.   As  Kehoe  recalls,  because  of  the  youth  of  their 
children  Ron,  Jr.,  and  Patricia,  even  "the  Reagans  themselves  had  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  public  school  system  for  a  variety  of  reasons  needed  to  have 
the  tools  to  institutionalize  moral  guidelines." 

On  another  level  of  advising  Reagan  on  educational  issues,  Kehoe  helped 
Dr.  Alex  Sherriffs  and  others  to  arrange  the  governor's  visit  to  California 
State  University  at  Fullerton  in  1970,  as  part  of  a  re-election  effort  to 
garner  college  student  support  and  understanding.   The  Fullerton  visit  was 
intricately  considered  and  planned  by  the  governor's  office  and  the  university's 
staff  and  student  representatives  because  of  worries  about  campus  unrest. 
Eater  in  1970  Kehoe  represented  Reagan  on  other  college  campuses. 

This  interviewee  became  Reagan's  legislative  assistant  in  1970  and 
remained  so  until  1972.   Kehoe  worked  on  some  of  the  major  issues  for  this 
period:   public  school  finance,  withholding,  and  welfare  reform.   His  comments 
compare  interestingly  with  other  interviewees'  struggling  with  these  same 
matters.   Of  even  greater  interest,  however,  are  Kehoe 's  recollections  of  what 
he  terms  his  "circuit  riding"  among  the  senators  and  his  notes  on  the  process 
of  getting  support  for  the  governor's  bills:  he  had  to  "make  the  rounds  and 
serve  as,  if  you  will,  an  oral  newsletter  on  what  was  happening  and  communicate 
irrespective  of  party  to  those  senators  what  was  taking  place  in  the  governor's 
office." 

In  1972  Kehoe  took  over  as  director  of  the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
from  Donald  Livingston.   He  relates  a  stormy  history  for  the  first  several 
years  after  the  department  was  established  in  1969  because  of  conflicting 
viewpoints  regarding  the  proper  direction  for  consumerism.   Kehoe  considers 
his  own  term  as  director  one  of  fence-mending  among  the  bureaus  and  commissions, 
as  well  as  one  of  coordinating  consumer  information  (such  as  in  the  use  of 
small  claims  courts),  and  advancing  consumer  protection  in  limited  areas  (such 
as  automotive  repair).   Kehoe  tried  to  foster  a  sense  of  identification  with 
the  administration.   By  the  end  of  his  tenure  as  department  head,  he  remembers 
that  there  was  a  majority  of  Reagan  appointees  on  each  of  the  boards. 

This  interview  was  held  in  three  sessions,  on  19  January,  10  March,  and 
16  April  1982  in  the  offices  of  Cook  Company,  located  in  suburban  Sacramento, 
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where  Kehoe  is  an  executive.   After  the  interviewer  edited  the  transcript,  she 
sent  it  to  the  interviewee.   He  returned  it  quickly  and  made  few  changes.' 
During  the  course  of  the  interviewing,  Kehoe  provided  the  interviewer  with 
copies  of  many  Tax  Reduction  Task  Force  and  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
materials,  some  of  which  have  been  reproduced  along  with  the  interview. 


Sarah  Sharp 
Interviewer-Editor 


16  March  1983 
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Governmental  History  Documentation  Project  Interviewees 
Your  full  name    John  T-  Kehoe 


Date  of  birth      Au*ust  24 '  193° 


Father's  full  name         Thomas  Charles  Kehoe 


Father's  place  of  birth     Oswego,  New  York 


Mother's  full  name        Fave  McFarland 


Mother's  place  of  birth    Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Where  did  you  grow  up? Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Education  (grammar  school,  high  school,  college,  and  the  location  of  each  school) 
Pitcher  School,  1-5 

Redemptorist  Grade  School,  5-8 

Redemptorist  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Rockhurst  College,  Kansas  City  Missouri 
University  of  Michigan,  MA 
Georgetown  University,  MA 


I  LOBBYIST  IN  WASHINGTON,  B.C.  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGE 
AND  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM,  1966-1967 

[Interview  1:   January  19,  1982]## 


First  Biographical  Details 


Sharp:   I. thought  we  would  start  off  with  some  biographical  details.   I  want 
to  ask  you  initially  what  your  full  name  is. 

Kehoe:   I'm  John  T.  Kehoe,  born  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  1930. 

Sharp:   I  had  seen  on  one  of  your  campaign  statements  that  you  had  gone  to 
Rockhurst  College. 

Kehoe:   We  lived  on  52nd  and  Paseo.   Rockhurst  faced  Paseo  between  51st  and 

52nd.   So  when  we  lived  there,  I  was  close  to  the  college.   I  went  to 
high  school  elsewhere;  I  didn't  go  to  Rockhurst  High. 

Sharp:   Where 'd  you  go  to  high  school? 

Kehoe:   Redemptorist  High  School.   I  don't  think  they  have  a  high  school  now. 

Sharp:   I  don't  know,  I  think  that  is  gone.   So,  you  grew  up  in  Kansas  City 
and  lived  there  all  the  way  through  college? 

Kehoe:   Through  college,  yes.  My  father  had  gone  to  Kansas  City  during  the 
Depression.   His  mother  lived  in  San  Diego,  my  grandmother.   He 
went  to  work  for  a  railroad  called  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco.   He 
thought  surely  the  railroad  would  get  to  California.  Because  of  the 
Depression  years,   it  did  not.   It  went  down  through  Texas.   But  it 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
or  ended.  For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  94. 


Kehoe:   That  was  the  building  that  was  next  door  to  where  Jean  Dixon  still 
lives.   She  has  a  townhouse  on  19th  Street.   Her  husband  is  very 
big  in  Washington  real  estate.   It's  a  beautiful  townhouse  but 
Congressman  Symington  didn't  want  to  live  in  the  building  that  he 
purchased;  he  wanted  it  to  be  offices.   So  we  created,  on  the  attic 
floor,  an  office  for  the  legislative  analyst,  [A.]  Alan  Post.  On 
the  top  floor,  which  was  actually  the  second  floor,  we  had  the 
University  of  California  office.   The  University  of  California,  at 
that  time,  was  bringing  nearly  $330  million  from  federal  sources 
into  the  budget  needs  for  the  university.   State  colleges  were  on  the 
first  floor  and  what  was  called,  at  that  time,  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  Higher  Education  was  in  the  basement . 

We  all  use  to  say  that  probably  the  priorities  were  right.  We 
had  the  legislative  analyst  closer  to  heaven,  the  university  closest 
to  him,  the  state  college  system  in  the  middle,  and  the  coordinating 
council  watching  from  the  basement.   But  it  was  a  good  office 
situation  and  it  did  see  the  job  done. 

The  first  year  we  were  able  to  bring  $20  million  in  individual 
grants  back  to  the  faculty  in  the  nineteen  state  colleges.   The 
office  was  funded  from  the  overhead  monies  that  foundations  on  each 
of  these  campuses  participated  in. 

It  was  an  interesting  emergence  of  bureaucracy.   It  did  not 

take  taxpayers'  dollars  per  se,  from  the  General  Fund  support  for 

the  state  college  system.   It  was  in  the  so-called  profit  margin 

on  both  private  and  public  contracts  that  were  awarded. 

Sharp:   Tell  me  more  about  these  monies  and  what  exactly  they  were  used  for. 

Kehoe:   The  [U.S.]  Senator  at  that  time  was  George  Murphy,  and  he  said  that 
education  was  getting  ahead  of  the  beer  lobby  as  being  the  best  game 
in  town  in  Washington,  because  there  were  many  grant  programs  that 
were  emerging  in  almost  every  part  of  federal  government  to  get  in 
on  the  spirit  of  surging  to  keep  up  with  space.  Whether  it  was  in 
the  area  of  arts  and  humanities,  housing,  or  education  per  se,  there 
was  some  type  of  grant  program. 

For  example,  there  was  a  consortium,  and  I  think  it  still 
exists  between  Fullerton  State  College*  and  San  Jose  State  College 
to  develop  a  business  service  center.   I  was  able  to  get  seed 
money  in  a  grant  program  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  start 
this  center  off  of  the  ground.   The  center  is  predicated  upon 
developing  local  statistical  information  in  those  diverse  areas  of 


*California  State  University,  Fullerton 


Kehoe:   Santa  Clara  County  and  Orange  County  to  help  small  businesses  serve 
themselves.   Before,  small  businesses  would  have  to  either  hire  an 
expensive  consultant  or  by  guess  and  by  golly  do  it  on  their  own. 
It  was  very  hard,  through  a  library  system,  to  develop  data  on  SMSA 
[Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area],  the  Census  Bureau  tracks, 
the  Dow  Jones  averages,  and  other  things  which  are  important  to 
developing  a  marketing  scenario  for  a  business  operation  and,  in 
this  case,  a  small  business.   So,  that  consortium  grant  was  an 
effort  of  the  Washington  office. 

On  the  other  side,  Humboldt  State  had  a  very  dynamic  dramatics 
professor.  We  were  able  to  help  that  professor,  I  can't  think  of 
his  name,  develop  a  program  in  the  creative  arts  for  the  Humboldt 
State  College  campus,  which  was  something  that  he  could  not  really 
do  on  his  own.   The  Washington  office  could  do  the  legwork.   First 
of  all,  it  was  like  having  a  Geiger  counter  to  go  out  and  take  a 
sounding  to  find  where  the  funds  were  located  in  the  legislation, 
what  the  RFPs  [Request  for  Proposals]  were,  and  get  those  into  the 
right  hands . 

As  I  mentioned,  a  switchboard  operation  it  truly  was.  You  took 
the  information,  you  looked  for  a  potential  applicant,  and  then  once 
you  found  someone  who  would  be  willing  to  support  a  grant  proposal, 
you  became  a  marketer  for  that  proposal  on  the  Washington  scene. 

Sharp:   What  were  the  main  agencies  that  you  would  have  worked  with? 

Kehoe:   The  old  HEW  was  certainly  one,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  that 

was  a  big  one.   NASA,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
The  Department  of  Commerce,  in  the  instance  of  the  [Fullerton-San  Jose] 
business  service  center.  We  had  a  program  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  San  Bernardino  State  College,  and  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Fresno  State. 

Sharp:  How  did  you  work  through,  or  did  you  work  through  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  Higher  Education? 

Kehoe:   We  didn't  work  through  the  coordinating  council.   The  coordinating 
council's  role  was  a  curious  one.  It  never  did  become  the  umpire, 
if  you  will,  as  was  expected  in  the  Master  Plan  for  Higher 
Education.   The  University  [of  California]  carefully  ignored  the 
coordinating  council.  The  office  below  had  really  little  to  do 
unless  some  visiting  firemen  came  from  California. 

I  did  manage  to  keep  the  office  informed  so  that  they  would  have 
a  feedback  as  to  what  we  were  doing.   I  felt  that  was  politically 
very  sound  because  everyone  in  California  was  suspicious  about  what 
the  state  college  board  of  trustees  were  up  to.  The  university  thought: 
oh,  oh,  they're  getting  onto  our  turf  and  they're  going  to  jeopardize 
the  monies  that  we're  taking  out  of  the  system.  That  was  really  not 
true. 


Kehoe:  The  coordinating  council's  role  became  one  of  a  lobbying  role  for 
legislation,  as  it  ultimately  turned  out.*  That  was  safe.   The 
university  would  support  that,  and  the  state  college  system  would 
certainly  support  it,  so  they  became  really  a  lobbyist  for  higher 
education  and  not  interfering  or  becoming  a  conduit  for  the 
operations  that  we  conducted.   I  was  accountable  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  state  college  system,  and  certainly  did  not  report  to  him 
through  the  coordinating  council. 

Sharp:   Was  that  Glenn  Dumke? 

Kehoe:  Yes,  Glenn  Dumke  was  the  chancellor „  He  was  the  second  chancellor 
of  the  system.  Dr.  Samuel  Gould,  who  became  the  chancellor  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  was  the  first. 

Sharp:   What  was  a  typical  matter  you  discussed  with  Chancellor  Dumke? 

Kehoe:  We  discussed  all  contacts  with  political  leaders  and  legislation 
grant So 

Sharp:  What  were  the  major  needs  of  the  state  college  system  when  you  were 
looking  at  it  as  a  whole  from  Washington? 

Kehoe:   I  think  the  needs  were  to  give  the  faculty  the  opportunity  to  grow. 
I  think  they  felt  then,  and  maybe  they  still  do,  that  they  play  a 
secondary  role  in  the  higher  educational  environment  of  California. 
You  had  a  lot  of  young  faculty,  in  those  years,  who  had  been 
recruited  from  other  parts  of  the  country  because  of  California  being 
considered  a  dynamic  state.   When  they  entered  a  college  system, 
in  which  they  found  that  they  had  emerged  as  the  old  teacher  colleges, 
I  think  they  felt  very  frustrated,  that  their  opportunities  to  grow 
in  research  and  academic  excellence  were  limited. 

That  became,  really  a  fundamental  thrust  later  on — to  rename 
the  California  State  University  and  Colleges,  to  try  to  compensate 
the  imagery  to  be  a  psychic  reward  versus  the  research  reward.   So, 
I  think  my  effort  was  to  give  research  opportunities  over  and  beyond 
what  normally  would  have  been  available. 


*Mr.  Kehoe  added  later  that  the  types  of  legislation  sought  were 
equal  education  grant  programs,  community  college  programs,  and 
support  for  science  and  mathematics. 


Changing  Political  and  Economic  Winds,  1966-1967 


Sharp:   I  wondered  what  your  relationship  might  have  been  to  the  governor's 
office? 

Kehoe:   In  those  years,  the  governor,  Pat  [Edmund  G.,  Sr.]  Brown,  had  an 
office  there.   The  Reagan  administration  continued  that  office. 
Other  California  representatives  in  Washington  representing  state 
agencies  were  Thomas  Bendorf  and  James  Barnes,  who  became 
administrative  aide  to  the  whip  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
John  McFall.   Bendorf,  for  many  years,  had  been  the  California 
lobbyist.   He  was  succeeded  by  Barnes. 

The  Reagan  administration  had  been  highly  critical  of  the 
Washington  office.   I'd  say  about  two  months  before  the  November 
election,  there  was  a  lot  of  gossip,  as  I  remember,  as  to  whether 
the  office  would  be  retained.   The  secretaries  that  were  there  under 
Barnes  continued  on.   In  about  March  [1967],  three  months  after  the 
Reagan  administration  went  into  office,  Edgar  Gillenwaters  appeared 
to  be  the  Washington  representative.   Gillenwaters  had  the  title  of 
deputy  director  of  [the  Department  of]  Finance,  which  I  believe  had 
been  the  traditional  position  used  for  that  Washington  office.   So 
the  Reagan  administration  did  continue  the  Washington  office.  There 
was  a  lull  but  it  never  closed. 

Sharp:   Did  you  work  with  Gillenwaters? 

Kehoe:   Yes,  we  did  work  closely  together.   Again,  it  was  not  a  line  authority 
but  one  of  communication  and  a  sense  of  good  politics.   I  felt  it 
was  essential  to  keep  all  parties  informed  of  what  we  were  doing. 

Mark  Ferber  was  the  University  of  California  representative 
[lobbyist].  We  got  along  very  well  together.   I  made  sure  there  were 
no  turf  problems.   In  the  same  mode,  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  both 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  legislature,  through  the  legislative 
analyst's  office  and  governor's  office,  didn't  feel  that  we  were  in 
any  way  alienating  them. 

Sharp:   I  know  that  there  was  an  important  controversy  in  1967  and  1968  over 
the  state  college  and  University  of  California  budgets.   I  wondered 
if  this  created  an  extra  push  for  federal  assistance  to  the  state 
colleges  and  universities  and  to  the  University  of  California,  and 
how  you  might  have  been  involved  in  that  push? 

Kehoe:   They  were  always  pushing.  The  budget  planners  were  always  asking  for 
as  much  as  they  could  have  to  help  that  budget  crunch.   I  didn't  see 
any  different  reaction  during  that  time  over  what  might  have  been 
experienced  in  the  legislature  itself. 


Sharp:   I  wondered  specifically  if  the  request  might  have  changed  somewhat, 
if  people  were  interested  in  having  research  and  all  sorts  of,  what 
I  would  consider  to  be,  extra  assistance  for  the  state  colleges 
before  this  budget  crunch  in  '67  and  '68.  Did  their  requests  change 
after  that  for  more  nuts  and  bolts  kinds  of  things? 

Kehoe:   The  nuts  and  bolts,  as  I  recollect,  was  in  the  field  of  economic 

opportunity  programs.   In  that  time  frame,  you  had  two  things  going 
on — you  had  the  in  place  bureaucracy  and  the  grant  programs  of  the 
Lyndon  Johnson  years  from  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  beginning  to 
emerge,  and  back  in  California,  you  had  the  growing  pressure  from 
minority  students  for  equal  educational  opportunity. 

One  of  the  objectives  that  I  had,  and  so  did  the  university, 
was  to  get  the  university  and  the  state  colleges  on  the  ground  floor 
of  those  higher  educational  grant  programs .   They  gave  a  response 
to  the  social  pressures  being  placed  back  home,  and  maybe  gave  a 
relief  to  the  budget  to  have  such  monies  that  might  have  been 
necessary  to  use  for  those  programs,  transferred  elsewhere. 

I  think  the  crisis,  which  was  full  blown  when  I  came  to 
California  as  the  director  of  governmental  affairs,  was  directly 
related  to  the  general  public's  outrage  over  campus  violence  and 
unrest.   The  legislature  was  extremely  responsive  to  that  feeling. 
I  think  that  helped  precipitate  the  crisis.   Plus  the  fact  that 
the  Reagan  administration  was  doing  much  of  what  we  see  happening 
at  the  federal  level  now,  and  that's  cutting  back  of  programs. 
There  was  an  inherent  feeling  that  at  the  university  level  there 
was  an  unjust  enrichment  in  faculty  teaching  load.   The  complicated 
formulas  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Finance  were  leading  to  a 
"rip-off"  of  the  taxpayers  from  how  that  formula  worked.   So  I 
think  that  was  helping  the  crunch  as  well,  but  the  only  direct 
difference  was  on  the  equal  opportunity  [Educational  Opportunity] 
program. 

Sharp:   Do  you  have  a  sense  of  an  overall  perspective  on  Reagan's  first  two 
years  as  governor  from  where  you  were  sitting  in  Washington? 

Kehoe:   The  perspective  from  Washington  was  that  he  was  an  unusual 

phenomenon.   This  developed  from  his  movie  star  days  and  the  public's 
attraction.   It  would  be  a  phenomenon  that  would  fast  fade  from 
the  scene,  that  there  wasn't  much  depth.   Indeed,  a  passing  fad 
that  would,  hopefully,  be  replaced  after  four  years — 

Sharp:   By  a  real  governor? 

Kehoe:   By  a  real  governor.  A  lot  of  role  playing  and  things  of  that  nature — 
that  was  the  perception  from  a  distance. 


Kehoe:   I  can  remember  that  Ed  Gillenwaters  invited  me  to  a  reception  which 
the  governor  held.   It  was  cold;  it  must  have  been  the  early  spring 
probably  about  the  time  that  the  Washington  office  opened.   It  was 
held  at  the  Madison  Hotel.   The  people  who  attended  were  very  curious 

>  see  what  this  new  phenomenon  was  like.   He  came  in  very  charming 
and  dxsarming,  and  a  lot  of  the  cynics  were  suddenly  warmed  into 
deep  fans.   The  same  things  that  we  see  today. 

Reagan  stayed  two  and  a  half  or  three  days  in  Washington,  and 
the  media  coverage  was  quite  extensive.   The  congressional  interests 
were  curious  and  ultimately  charmed  by  their  new  governor.   Never 
theless,  in  spite  of  that  infrequent  visit  and  still  under  a 
Democratic  president— there  was  not  much  contrary  to  the  White 
House  during  that  time  period,  and  it  was  still  considered  a 
phenomenon  that  would  pass. 

Sharp:   Did  you  meet  him  then? 

Kehoe:  Oh,  yes,  I  met  him  then,  but  in  a  cast  of  hundreds  as  he  came  through 
this  line  at  a  brunch. 
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II   CONSULTING  ON  EDUCATION  ISSUES  IN  THE  GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE, 
1969-1970 


Preliminaries 


Sharp:  What  then  led  up  to  your  coming  to  the  governor's  office  in  1969? 

Kehoe:   There  was  one  step  along  the  way,  and  that  was  that  the  state 

college  system  lost  their  Director  of  Government  Affairs.   This  was 
the  office  in  Sacramento  which  not  only  was  the  eyes  and  ears  for 
the  chancellor  but  the  number  one  lobbying  office  for  the  system 
itself.   The  first  person  in  that  job  was  Les  Cohen.  He  had  been 
assigned  to  the  job  when  the  system  was  created  in  1961.   Before 
the  state  college  system  was  created,  they  were  independent  colleges 
under  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.   The  system  then  created  a  director  of  governmental 
affairs  office  which  was  in  the  Eleventh  and  L  [Streets]  building. 
When  Les  Cohen  left  to  go  with  the  Queen  Mary,  which  was  where  he 
went  to  get  that  going,  the  trustees  and  Dumke  then  asked  me  to  come 
to  Sacramento.   That's  how  we  actually  arrived  in  Sacramento. 

Because  my  family  was  very  young,  not  in  school,  and  we  were 
able  to  leave,  I  believe  it  was  in  September  of  '67,  we  were  able 
to  arrive  back  here  to  be  in  place  when  the  new  legislative  session 
began. 

I  actually  served  in  that  position  in  '68  and  the  early  part 
of  '69.   I  was  in  the  fire  storm  of  the  campus  turmoil.  For 
example,  there  was  a  bond  issue  that  I  worked  on  in  '68,  which  was 
a  $300  million  general  obligation  bond  issue  for  higher  education 
sponsored  by  the  trustees  and  U.C.  regents.   The  state  colleges  and 
the  university  were  involved  in  that.   The  day  before  the  election, 
the  LA  [Los  Angeles]  Times  carried  a  picture  of  the  sixth  floor 
of  the  then  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  president's  office 
being  burned  out  by  campus  rebels.  Of  course,  that  undid  the  bond 
issue.   I  think  we  lost  three- to-one  in  LA  [Los  Angeles]  County  on 
the  next  day. 
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Kehoe:   Every  scenario  of  those  years  was  based  upon  some  incident  of  either 
faculty  protest  or  student  unrest.   Nevertheless,  during  that  time 
period  was  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  governor  [Reagan] 
from  his  faithful  attendance.   He  attended  almost  every  state 
college  trustee  meeting.   He  felt  a  very  strong  obligation  to  do 
that,  and  the  Board  of  Regents.   But  at  these  meetings,  I  would  see 
him  and  talk  to  him.   Dr.  Alex  Sherriffs,  who  was  his  education 
consultant,  was  always  with  him.   I  think  it  was  in  January  of  '69, 
Reagan  and  Sherriffs  first  talked  to  me  about  my  interest  in  taking 
a  leave  of  absence  from  the  state  college  system,  to  become  a  loaned 
executive  on  the  staff  of  the  governor.   I  said,  after  consulting 
with  Chancellor  Dumke,  that  I  would  do  that. 

II 

Sharp:  I  thought  we  might  just  start  by  your  telling  me  what  you  saw  your 
role  as,  as  education  consultant.  Then  I  have  a  lot  more  specific 
questions  after  that.  What  did  you  do? 

Kehoe:   Are  you  ready?   The  governor,  when  he  campaigned  in  1966,  had  focused 
heavily  on  what  he  was  going  to  do  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education.   One  of  my  areas  of  responsibility  was  to  interface  with 
that  level.  There  was  great  debate,  I  guess,  on  the  governor's 
staff,  on  how  to  address  the  issue. 

Dr.  Alex  Sherriffs  had  been  very  much  involved  with  the  University 
of  California  and  the  success  or  failure  of  dealing  with  the  Free 
Speech  Movement,  since  he  was  a  vice  or  assistant  chancellor  at  the 
Berkeley  campus  during  the  famous  incident  which  [was  part  of]  the 
Free  Speech  Movement.*  I  guess  he  was  very  unhappy  with  how  Clark 
Kerr  handled  the  situation.   It  was  that  unhappiness  which  lead  him 
to  the  Reagan  campaign  in  1966.  His  major  background  interests  and 
focus  were  in  the  field  of  university  relations.   He  did  have  a 
secondary  interest  in  state  colleges  but  really  little  response  in 
the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.   Sherriffs,  Reagan, 
and  Meese  felt  that  by  adding  to  the  ability  to  cover  that  area  for 
educational  rapport,  that  one  of  my  first  roles  should  be  to  try  to 
assist  the  administration  in  addressing  the  campaign  promises  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 


*Sherriffs  was  Vice  Chancellor  of  Student  Affairs.  Readers  are 
directed  to  Sherriffs's  own  recollections  of  this  period  in  his  oral 
history  interview,  "The  University  of  California  and  the  Free  Speech 
Movement:   Perspectives  from  a  Faculty  Member  and  Administrator," 
included  in  Education  Issues  and  Planning,  1953-1966,  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1980.  Sherriffs  also  commented  on  his  years  as  education 
assistant  under  Governor  Reagan  in  an  oral  history  interview  which 
is  in  process. 
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Kehoe:   You  also  had  the  concern  as  to  how  that  would  relate  to  the  state 

Superintendent  [of  Public  Instruction].   I  guess  my  first  assignment 
was  to  work  with  the  senior  staff. 

The  individual  who  seemed  to  have  won  out  in  the  inner  staff 
struggle  was  Rus  Walton.   He  had  in  mind  that  the  governor  should 
have  a  presence  in  the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
to  balance  Max  Rafferty. 


Reagan's  Commission  on  Educational  Reform;  Application  of  the 
Task  Force  Approach  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Needs 


Kehoe:   This  Governor's  Commission  on  Educational  Reform  was  announced.   I 
was  the  staff  person  to  relate  to  it.   It  started  up  in  '69  not 
long  after  I  went  on  the  staff. 

Sharp:  July  is  what  I  have. 

Kehoe:   July  of  '69?  That's  probably  right.   [J.]  Stan  [Stanley]  Green 

became  a  loaned  executive  because  it  was  the  Reagan  administration's 
style  to  ask  the  private  sector  for  key  resource  people  to  aid  on 
special  missions.   The  Pacific  Lighting  firm — 

Sharp:   Corporation,  from  Los  Angeles. 

Kehoe:   — did  loan  Stan  to  this  project.  He  was  just  super  well  organized 
and  was  a  real  asset  in  putting  this  commission  together. 

The  people  who  were  selected  came  from  various  walks  of  life. 
Some  were  members  of  the  public:   Mr.  [Robert  E.]  Hansen  who  had 
been  very  much  involved  with  the  Reagan  campaign  was  with  a  big 
eight  accounting  firm;  you  had  the  superintendents  of  several  school 
districts;  you  had  representatives  of  labor;  the  teaching  community, 
the  business  community — 

Sharp:   Newton  [L.]  Steward  was  from  the  State  Board  [of  Education],  wasn't 
he? 

Kehoe:   State  board,  right.   Conrad  Briner  was  from  Pomona,  or  one  of  those 
Claremont  colleges.   I  think  he  was  dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 
I  can't  remember  who  replaced  him.   It  must  have  been  another  public 
sector  college  person. 

Sharp:   But  it  was  Mr.  Green  who  suggested  the  members? 
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Kehoe:   The  governor's  appointment  secretary  and  Ned  Hutchinson  actually 

recruited  the  members.  Mr.  Green  would  indicate  the  area  that  was 
missing.   For  example,  I  think  there  were  three  superintendents. 
Tony  Sierra  was  a  member  of  the  public.  Susan  Schwab  was  a  member 
of  the  public.   I  believe  Tom  Weiss  was  as  well.   So  there  was 
only  one  from  higher  education,  from  the  private  higher  education, 
independent  colleges  I  guess  you  would  call  them.   I  can't  remember 
which  one  of  these.   [Mrs.]  Marcella  [T.]  Johnson  was  from  the 
Department  of  Education.   This  was  a  member  of  the  public,  [Mrs.] 
Deonne  [C.]  Griffiths.   She  actually  ended  up  marrying  the 
chairman;  we  had  a  romance  in  the  group  along  the  way.   Haig 
Mareschian  was  from  labor.   Charles  [D.]  Mack  [III]  was  from  the 
Teamsters.   This  group  would  meet  at  least  monthly.   George  [A.] 
Gustafson  became  a  state  college  president. 

Sharp:   I  made  some  notes  from  the  final  [1971]  report  that  I  found  which 
made  several  recommendations  at  the  end.   For  example,  having  a 
state-wide  tax  system  for  financing  public  education.   On  teacher 
credentialing,  the  suggestion  was  made  to  change  to  a  single 
credential  for  teaching  in  California  on  both  elementary  and 
secondary  levels.  Also,  it  was  suggested  that  the  State  Board  [of 
Education]  discontinue  textbook  issuance  so  that  individual  districts 
could  purchase  books  from  a  selected  list.   That's  just  some  samples. 
Also  proposed  was  the  Emerging  Needs  Education  Act,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Education  and  would  mean  supplemental  funding 
for  certain  special  programs  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
students.   The  commission  was  developed,  people  did  their  work,  and 
these  were  the  recommendations  that  they  came  up  with. 

Kehoe:   Yes,  school  finance  was  considered  a  key  and  basic  issue.  You've 
articulated,  really,  the  basic  recommendation  in  that  area.   The 
teacher  preparation  and  employment  ended  up  in  the  creation  of  the 
new  teacher  credentialing  system.  The  people  who  pushed  that  were 
two  unlikely  individuals:   one  was  the  Assemblyman  Leo  Ryan,  and 
then  Senator  John  Banner .  They  both  came  to  the  forefront  from 
different  political  perspectives,  but  they  both  felt  the  whole 
credentialing  system  needed  a  drastic  overhauling. 

In  those  days,  the  merit  plan,  which  I  think  was  in  effect  in 
La  Canada  [Temple]  was  considered  to  be  a  model  in  which  tenure 
was  not  as  important  as  the  quality  of  the  education.  The  reward 
system  was  based  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  and  what  he 
or  she  had  achieved.  I  think,  in  that  school  district,  a  master 
teacher,  as  that  person  was  called  that  had  achieved  this  high 
plateau,  was  actually  getting  as  much  as  the  superintendent.  So 
that  you  had  a  model  for  people  to  strive  for,  in  which  the 
excellence  of  their  preparation  became  the  fundamental  issue  and 
not  the  length  of  time  that  they  had  been  there  by  the  union  they 
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Kehoe:   belonged  to,  or  their  ease  with  which  they  received  their  credential. 
The  philosophies  for  the  group  were  that  the  credentialing  process 
should  make  that  process  easier. 

I  haven't  followed  it  very  recently,  but  I  have  a  sense  that  it 
fell  into  the  same  pattern  again  of  what  had  been  the  attack  point 
before  this  group  met.   Curiously  enough  Stan  Green  ended  up  on  the 
teacher  credentialing  commission,  and  so  did  Marcella  Johnson.   They 
were  appointed,  by  the  governor  [Reagan] ,  to  those  positions  at  the 
time. 

Another  deep  concern  expressed  in  the  school  finance  area  was 
the  fact  that  if  you  tried  to  chart  out  the  way  the  dollars  come 
from  the  legislature  to  the  individual  schools,  you'd  have  a 
plumbing  system  for  the  Winchester  House  in  San  Jose,  a  really  crazy 
system.  This  was  because  the  dollar  flow  still  is  very  awkward 
and  categorical  grant  programs  consume  a  lot  of  those  resources . 
This  group  did  feel  that  the  local  level  was  the  point  of  basic 
decisions  on  this.  This  represented  why  they  recommended  that  the 
curriculum  program  be  released  from  the  mandate  of  having  the  state 
wide  review  process  for  text  books  and  state-wide  printing  office. 
This  was  costly  and  denied  the  local  level  those  decision  points. 

So  there  was  a  lot  of  reform  conversation  and  basic  taxpayer 
rebellion  in  the  group.   But  when  they  put  the  recommendations  on 
paper  and  presented  them  to  the  legislature,  very  few  of  these 
ideas  caught  fire,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  that's  the  entrenchment 
of  the  different  power  blocks  that  put  those  into  law  to  start  with, 
and  who  had  been  receiving  the  rewards  and  benefits  since  then. 

Sharp:   What  was  your  daily  or  weekly  contact,  then,  with  the  commission. 
What  did  it  consist  of? 

Kehoe:   Stan  Green  worked  in  my  office  as  a  loaned  executive.   So  I  had  a 

daily  contact  with  him.  My  role  was  to  be  a  conduit  of  information 
between  Alex  [Sherriffs]  and  the  senior  staff  of  the  governor's 
office  and  the  working  line  of  this  group,  to  see  if  they  were  on 
base,  or  what  have  you.  The  end  product,  of  course,  was  to  produce 
this  interim  document  before  the  1970  election,  so  that  the  governor 
could  say  indeed  he  was  working  on  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  area.  Then  this  came  after  the  election,  but  was  a  final 
document  to  give  to  the  legislature  for  the  new  second  term. 

There  was  little  change  in  direction  that  was  recommended  by 
the  senior  staff.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  autonomy  and  the  group  was 
awfully  anxious  to  do  their  thing.  They  met  all  over  the  state, 
held  hearings,  and  took  this  business  very  seriously. 
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Kehoe:   One  correction — I  said  La  Canada,  and  it  was  Temple  because  Dr.  Rand 
was  from  Temple  City  where  the  master  program  was  very  successful. 


Results  of  the  Commission's  Work,  1970-1971;   Credentialing,  the 
Merit  Plan,  and  School  Finance  Recommendations 


Sharp:   Did  you  communicate  the  progress  of  the  commission  to  Governor  Reagan? 

Kehoe:   Mostly  to  Alex  Sherriffs.   I  believe  the  governor  had  one  or  two 

sessions  where  I  was  asked  to  give  an  overview,  but  Alex  became  the 
fundamental  conduit  for  information  on  the  project. 

Sharp:   Do  you  have  a  sense  of  Reagan's  goals  in  having  this  commission  work 
on  educational  reform  ideas? 

Kehoe:   You  mean  how  high  it  was  on  his  priorities? 
Sharp:   Yes. 

Kehoe:   Oh,  I  think  it  was  high  on  his  list  of  priorities.   He  had  two 

children  at  that  time  who  were  in  the  mainstream  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  Patty  and  Ron.  Both  were  in  private  schools. 
So  there  was  a  great  concern  that  the  public  school  system  was  not 
really  addressing  the  fundamental  needs  of  parents  and  children  in 
that  time  frame.  I  do  think  he  had  that  parental  sense  of  wanting 
change  to  materialize.  I  guess,  in  the  overall  spectrum  of  priorities 
and  administration,  that  was  not  number  one. 

Sharp:  How  was  the  interim  report  then  used  in  1970?  You  mentioned  that  it 
came  out  in  time  for  the  election  and  I  wondered  how  that  worked, 
who  got  it,  why'd  they  get  it,  and  what'd  they  do  with  it? 

Kehoe:  We  widely  distributed  the  interim  report  to  the  two  education 

committees   of  the  assembly  and  the  senate  for  the  state,  and  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  campaign  organization 
that  worked  on  the  second  Reagan  campaign,  Stu  Spencer  and  his 
people,  certainly  did  incorporate  this  as  an  element  of  complying 
with  the  campaign  promises  of  1966. 

So  you  diffused  any  movement  that  Reagan  had  done  nothing  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  reform.  This,  I  think,  was  a 
growing  distress  that  had  existed  in  the  staff  before  I  came  aboard, 
that  Reagan  had  made  this  promise,  nothing  was  changing,  the  same 
old  thing,  the  same  old  concerns  out  there  among  the  people.  As  you 
can  see  from  the  interim,  I  don't  know  if  you  saw  this  interim 
report  or  not? 
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Sharp:   I  didn't  see  that  one. 

Kehoe:   It  merely  highlighted  the  issues  that  were  being  discussed,  had  some 
tentative  recommendations  which  I  don't  think  anyone  except  the  most 
militant  teacher  group  might  object  to.   The  merit  pay  was  well 
spelled  out  under  the  merit  pay  section.   This  was  not  what  you 
would  say  would  apease  the  CTA  [California  Teachers  Association]  or 
the  AFT  [American  Federation  of  Teachers],  who  were  gaining  in 
strength  in  those  days — nothing  proportional  to  what  they  are  today, 
but  they  wouldn't  find  that  in  keeping  with  their  program. 

Sharp:   Because  it  wasn't?  Why? 

Kehoe:   It  didn't  have  a  real  role  for  the  labor  organization.  Your  merit 
pay  was  to  be  determined  by  performance  criteria  versus  what  the 
teacher  organization  was  doing  for  you  lately.   So  that  an  individual 
could  rise  to  the  highest  merits  and  highest  pay  without  the  help 
of  the  CTA  or  these  groups.   So  I  think  that  was  a  key  distress  they 
had.   They  were  never  pleased  with  either  credentialing  or  the  merit 
pay  approach. 

Sharp:   Let's  talk  just  a  little  bit  more  about  this  recommendation  for  the 
adoption  of  a  state-wide  tax  system  for  financing  public  school 
education.   That's  a  very  knotty  issue  because  it's  very  hard  to 
understand;  I  don't  understand  all  of  it.   The  issue  of  school 
financing  has  gone  on  as  long  as  there  have  been  public  schools  in 
California,  from  what  I  can  tell. 

You  have  in  1971  the  Serrano-Priest  decision.   In  that  decision, 
the  California  Supreme  Court  said  that  the  present  method  of 
financing  public  school  education  in  California  was  unconstitutional 
because  of  the  disparities  in  financing.   Now  from  what  I  know  from 
interviews  with  Al  Rodda  and  other  people,  that  was  not  exactly  a 
novel  idea,  that  everybody  knew  that  public  schools  in  California 
were  not  funded  as  equally  as  they  might  be.   So  here  you  have,  a 
year  ahead  of  time,  this  commission  giving  part  of  the  solution. 

Kehoe:   They  were  very  conscious,  I  can  definitely  remember — for  example, 
they  looked  at  the  contrast  between  the  per  pupil  support  in 
Beverly  Hills,  a  school  district  in  Kern  County,  and  Emeryville  as 
contrasted  to  some  of  the  urban  districts,  and  found  a  grave 
inequity.   I've  looked  into  the  dollar  figure,  I  think  the  state 
wide  average  was  less  than  $700  per  pupil.   In  Beverly  Hills,  you 
had  $1,800  per  pupil  being  spent  in  that  school  district.   In  Kern 
County,  it  was  almost  obscene;  you  had  a  swimming  pool  in  a  high 
school  that  served  less  than  five  hundred.  That  was  just  an  enrich 
ment  but  indicative  of  the  dollar  amount . 
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Kehoe:   So  they  did  point  out  these  great  inequities,  and  that  was  the 
reasoning  that  lead  to  the  idea  of  a  state-wide  approach  to 
financing.  They  tried  to  reconcile  the  local  control  issue  with 
that.   That  became  a  philosophical  struggle  among  the  most 
conservative  of  the  group.   If  you  did  go  to  a  state-wide  finance 
approach,  you  would  then  foreclose  the  ability  of  the  local 
districts  to  control  their  own  destiny,  and  when  you  put  the  text 
book  issue  there  and  a  lot  of  other  decision  points.  But  they  did 
look  at  those  inequities  very  much  and  that  was  the  reason  they 
recommended  that  state-wide  system. 

Sharp:   The  adoption  of  this  recommendation,  was  that  a  real  conversion  for 
many  of  the  people? 

Kehoe:   Some,  oh  yes.   It  would  have  to  be  for  some,  including  the  chairman. 
The  chairman  was  very  conservative,  Bob  Hansen. 

Sharp:   This  was  not  a  particularly  popular  idea. 

Kehoe:  Oh  no,  it  was  not  popular  in  the  governor's  office  either. 

Sharp:   How  was  that  received  initially,  in  the  governor's  office? 

Kehoe:   A  good  citizen  effort  but  we  certainly  won't  make  that  a  number  one 
object.   They  didn't  think  it  was  worth  the  controversy  to  really 
push  that. 

Sharp:   Especially  in  an  election  year? 

Kehoe:   No,  this  was  added,  this  came  out  in  '71;  so  you  were  free  of  the 

election.  But  they  just  didn't  think  it  was  worth  waging  a  battle. 
As  I  remember,  Dr.  Rafferty  was  not  too  excited  about  that  approach 
either. 

Sharp:  What's  the  relationship  then  between  the  recommendations  and  this 
commission  that  came  out  of  this  commission  on  school  financing 
and  what  developed  into  SB  90  in  1972? 

Kehoe:   SB  90  being  the — 

Sharp:   The  school  financing  bill  that  was  meant  to  comply  with  the  Serrano — 

Kehoe:   Indirect.   I  think  that  the  Department  of  Finance  people,  Jim  [James] 
Dwight  being  among  them,  who  worked  on  SB  90,  used  the  backup  data 
of  the  papers  from  this.  But  by  that  time,  Stan  Green  had  long  gone. 
I  was  in  a  different  role  at  that  time,  I  think  merely  the  historic 
records  were  used  and  this  group  was  certainly  not  a  major  part  of 
that. 
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Sharp:  What  I'm  interested  in,  in  a  more  general  way,  is  this  line  of  task 
forces  and  commissions  that  busily  did  their  work  and  came  up  with 
very  good  suggestions  on  one  side  of  state  government,  and  then 
there  was  the  legislature  that  came  up  with  other  recommendations 
and  bills  and  so  on.  There  was  a  chasm.  Quite  what  happened  in 
between  I'm  not  sure,  and  the  issue  of  school  financing  is  an 
obvious  one . 

Kehoe:   I'd  have  to  tell  you  that  the  chasm  that  existed  in  this  instance 
between  the  recommendations  of  this  group  on  school  finance  and 
SB  90,  was  that  right?  I'm  looking  at  the  list  again,  no  one 
outside  of  Bill  Cunningham,  who  at  that  time  was  in  the  California 
School  Administrators  Association,  would  have  been  asked  to  be  a 
part  of  that;  unless  Bill  Bagley,  who  was  very  much — .  I  think  that 
that  group  reacted  more  to  crises  than  to  reasonable  and  rational 
approaches.   The  crisis  being  that  Serrano-Pries t  decision.   They 
wanted  to  patch  something  up  which  met  the  initial  court  and  public 
challenge.   I'd  just  have  to  say  that  this  group  became  ancillary 
as  it  ended  up. 


The  Task  Force  Approach  Overall;  A  Special  Note  on  the  Task  Force 
on  Local  Government,  1973-1974 


Sharp:  Did  you  also  work  on  the  other  education  task  force,  the  one  that 
was  working  in  1970  and  came  up  with  a  hundred  or  so  suggestions 
for  economizing  in  the  public  schools? 

Kehoe:   Yes,  that  was  the  Department  of  Finance  group.   I  was  involved  in 
that  from  the  state  college  perspective  and  from  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education.   Some  of  the  data  from  this  work  was 
certainly  infused  into  that.  Jim  Dwight  was  the  task  force  chairman 
of  that  group.  He  was  also  chief  deputy  director  of  Finance,  under 
Verne  Orr,  and  would  have  used  that  material.   So  that  became  a  way 
in  which  this  material  could  have  been  a  part  of  that  historical 
process.   But  that  group  [the  Task  Force  on  Higher  Education  Finance] 
was  charged  with  how  to  reduce  the  cost  of  higher  education.  That 
was  a  real  focus.  Then  how  to  grapple  with  that  maze  that  I  pointed 
out  of  all  that  funding  in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Sharp:   Their  recommendations  were  not  particularly  well  received  as  I 
understand. 

Kehoe:   Absolutely  not  and  quickly  found  their  way  to  the  library  shelves. 
That  group  met  for  long  hours  almost  after  work.  Yes,  I  was  a  part 
of  that  group  really,  and  the  state  college,  and  bringing  this  data 
to  their  attention  of  backup  papers  from  this  group.   [I  am]  trying 
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Kehoe:   to  think  of  who  else — of  course  Alex  Sherriffs  was  involved  in  the 
university.  Most  of  the  people  there,  in  that  group,  were  from  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  each  of  the  areas  of  the  department 
dealing  with  education.  You  had  a  lot  of  career  people  involved, 
and  of  course  political  types . 

Sharp:   What  effect  do  you  think  that  had  on  the  development  of  the 
recommendations? 

Kehoe:   Quite  a  bit. 

Sharp:   It  sounds  like  a  good  idea  to  have  a  task  force  come  up  with  X  many 
suggestions  about  how  the  schools,  especially  the  colleges  could 
be  run  more  cheaply. 

Kehoe:   I  think  the  major  beneficiary  of  that  study,  I'd  have  to  look  at  all 
of  it  again,  was  probably  the  state  university  and  college  system 
which  in  that  time  period  did  make  a  quantum  leap.   The  university 
had  maintained  a  certain,  I  guess,  headway,  if  you  will,  over  the 
state  college  system.  In  this  time  period,  I  think,  when  you  look 
at  the  budget  from  the  General  Fund,  they  almost  achieved  parity  if 
not  more  money  for  the  state  college  system.  Of  course,  you  could 
rationalize  the  220,000  students,  that  would  be  a  fair  and  equitable 
way  to  go. 

You  might  also  say  that  some  of  the  strong  feelings  that  Alex 
Sherriffs  had  and  at  that  time — you  had  a  new  university  president, 
who  had,  Charles  Hitch,  vigorous  arguments  with  both  Alex  and  the 
governor.  The  feeling  was  very  acrimonious  between  the  two  so  that, 
politically,  Charles  Hitch  did  not  relate  as  well  as  the  state 
college  people  did. 


Sharp:  Why  do  you  think  the  governor  used  this  task  force  approach? 

Kehoe:   He  was  very  attracted  to  the  idea  of  task  forces  from  the  very 

beginning  of  his  administration,  brought  the  loaned  executive  corps 
in  that  developed  just  tons  of  materials  on  restructuring  all  of 
state  government.   In  all  of  my  recollection  and  discussion  with 
the  governor,  he  was  very  pleased  with  what  the  citizen  movement 
was  able  to  accomplish.   So  I  think  that  he  felt  that  if  you  brought 
diverse  ideas  together  from  publics  that  were  not  permanently  a 
part  of  the  system,  you  could  bring  in  creative  ideas. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  education  task  force  that  we  discussed 
a  minute  ago  where  the  predominance  of  the  people  were  infrastructure 
bureaucrats  who  had  been  there  for  many  years  and  were  still  there. 
I  think  he  had  a  feeling  you  would  maybe  surface  out  new  ideas.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  a  study  of  how  many  of  the  recommendations 
from  that  original  task  group  were  put  together. 
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Kehoe:   You  did  have  an  assistant  cabinet  secretary  [Ed  Thomas]  who  was 

responsible  for  moving  different  agencies  into  those  recommendations. 
When  I  was  the  director  of  the  state  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
I  remember,  I  had  the  compiled  document  that  that  group  of  business 
people  had  put  together.  We  did  have  certain  review  sessions  to 
see  whether  or  not  some  of  the  ideas,  and  I,  off  hand,  I'd  have  to 
refresh  my  memory.   I  can't  remember  too  many  of  the  specifics  of 
what  they'd  recommended  about  the  department,  but  there  was  an 
overall  consciousness  by  administrators  that  you  should  give  some 
movement  to  those  recommendations.   It  would  be  interesting  to  take 
all  of  them  together  and  see  how  they  were  achieved. 

I  was  expecting  a  smiliar  approach  with  the  federal  government. 
Maybe  the  task  forces  that  implemented  for  the  transition  were  the 
attempt  to  do  that,  because  I  remember  the  governor  was  very 
attracted  to  the  success  of  this  group.   I  think  that's  why  he 
invoked  task  forces  for  a  variety  of  things;  the  welfare  reforms  were 
developed  in  that  way;  Proposition  1,  that  group  was  in  the  same 
direction,  well,  yes  they  had  the  economist  [Milton  Friedman];  were 
on  that  list  that  was  brought  in. 

The  most  disappointing,  I  guess,  for  the  governor  was  the  one 
on  the  consolidation  of  special  districts,  where  the  results  of 
that  task  force  were  anathema  to  his  original  thought  that  a 
consolidation  would  bring  economies  of  scale  and  thus  more  efficient 
government  services.*  The  report  that  came  out  was  almost  the 
direct  opposite  and  defended  the  existence  of  special  districts. 

In  our  state,  you  know,  we  have  so  many  thousands. 

I  remember,  he  was  extremely  disappointed  that  that  group  did 
not  produce  something  that  was,  in  fact  he  was  so  angry,  when  the 
cabinet  discussed  that,  he  threw  the  report  and  his  glasses  across 
the  room,  with  quite  a  vigorous  outburst  of  temper,  that  the  rank 
and  file  staff  had  rarely  had  seen. 

Sharp:   Why  did  he  react  that  way? 

Kehoe:   The  author  of  the  report  had  extensive  quotes  from  Governor  Reagan 
on  the  decision  being  best  [which  was]  closest  to  the  people.   The 
report  argued  that  water  districts,  and  mosquito  abatement 
districts,  with  all  of  the  local  folks  making  the  policy  decisions 
was  a  far  more  effective  form  of  government  and  that  by  consolidation 
we  lose  that  and  we  give  a  more  impersonal  nature  to  the  various 


*This  is  a  reference  to  Reagan's  Local  Government  Reform  Project, 
also  called  the  Task  Force  on  Local  Government,  active  in  1973 
and  1974. 
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Kehoe:  services.  That  was  one  of  the  rationals.  In  fact,  the  California 
Special  District  Association  still  uses  the  study  to  gain  members. 
It  became  quite  a  useful  tool  for  them. 

Sharp:   And  he  really  wanted  the  opposite — 

Kehoe:  He  wanted  the  case  proven  that  you  should  really  consolidate  these 
districts,  fire  districts — 

Sharp:   What  difference  would  it  make? 

Kehoe:  He  believed  it  would  be  less  costly  to  the  taxpayers.  For  example, 
right  here  in  this  area  I  worked  on  a  fire  district  consolidation 
which  failed,  but  one  of  the  reasons  was  that  you  had  five  fire 
chiefs.   In  order  to  gain  their  endorsement  to  the  plan,  you  had  to 
find  a  way  to  protect  them  in  the  system.   So  you  then  escalate  your 
administrative  overhead . 

In  the  study  for  the  consolidation,  you  had  some  of  the 
employee  organizations  who  they  said  they  didn't  want  to  opt  for 
the  lowest  benefit  package.   They  wanted  to  opt  for  the  highest. 
The  highest  was  an  AFL-CIO  organized  [plan  of]  fire  districts.   So, 
the  people  who  packaged  the  plan  said,  "We'll  apply  the  highest 
benefits  to  all  the  employees."  By  doing  that,  of  course,  you  build 
up  the  support  of  the  employees,  the  administrators,  when  you  had  to 
go  to  the  people  for  the  vote.   But,  when  you  went  to  the  people  and 
you  had  them  ask  for  it  out  of  the  savings,  it  was  very  hard  to 
prove  that  you  had  any  savings  from  that  consolidation  because  you 
hadn't  reduced  anyone.  You'd  made  a  larger  bureaucracy  and  you'd 
made  the  personnel  costs,  when  its  local  government  are  really  85 
percent  of  the  budget,  higher  than  they  were  before. 

So  I  think  those  were  some  of  the  expectations  he  had  that  you 
could  just  centralize,  have  only  one  chief,  if  you  will  in  that 
instance,  and  fire  the  other  four.   It  doesn't  work  that  way  because 
of  the  compromise  that  has  to  be  made. 


Reagan's  Relationship  with  the  Legislature;  A  Contrast  Between  the 
First  and  Second  Terms 


Sharp:   I  hesitate  to  ask  you  to  generalize  about  his  ideas  about  reform 

and  consolidating,  and  his  ideas  about  economizing  state  government. 
But  I'd  like  to  ask  you  anyway  because  it  was  such  an  obvious  part 
of  both  administrations.   I  know  that  he  had  serious  opposition  to 
many  of  the  reform  ideas  that  he  had. 
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Kehoe:  A  lot  of  opposition  was  from  his  own  party  who  argued  that  to 
institute  those  would  build  in  such  opposition  that  you  would 
be  losing  Republicans.   I'm  sure  he's  facing  that  same  argument 
in  Washington,  even  more  so. 

For  two  years  the  Republicans  controlled  the  assembly.  Bob 
[Robert  T.]  Monagan  was  the  last  Republican  speaker  and  the 
speaker  then,  and  he  use  to  come  in  and  argue  persuasively.  His 
political  philosophy  was  more  liberal  than  Reagan  or  the  people 
that  surrounded  Reagan.  He  would  argue  very  persuasively  that 
some  of  these  reform  concepts  would  be  dangerous  for  Republican 
elected  officials  to  face  in  their  next  election — usually  it  would 
be  the  assembly  people,  and  he  was  thinking  of  defending  his  own 
speakership  and  leadership  role.   I  believe  it  was  '68- '70  that  he 
was  speaker.   Is  that  correct? 

Sharp:   I  know  it  was  in  Reagan's  first  term. 

Kehoe:   It  was  about  the  time  that  I  was  involved  with  this  group.   But  I 

do  know  that  he  counseled  great  caution.   Bill  [William  T.]  Bagley, 
who  was  a  very  liberal  Republican,  would  be  pounding  the  desk  quite 
frequently  on  some  of  these  ideas  being  alien  to  the  interests  of 
the  Republican  majority  or  the  Republicans  in  the  legislature.  At 
that  time,  the  conservative  support  in  the  legislature  was  not  too 
visible.  John  [L.]  Banner  was  certainly  one  of  those  people,  was 
young,  not  totally  a  part  of  that  inner  system.   Because  in  those 
days,  on  the  state  senate  side,  you  have  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
old  power  blocks  that  California  had  known  for  so  many  years,  that 
didn't  necessarily  identify  with  a  party  but  more  with  special 
interest.  You  had  Senator  [Jack]  Schrade,  who  was  very  key  and 
very  much  linked  into  the,  I  guess  you  might  say,  the  good  old  boys' 
club.   This  group  of  senators  were  more  moved  by  old  traditions, 
than  by  partisan  goals. 

I  know  that,  getting  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  a  lobbyist 
for  the  state  college  system,  if  you  wanted  to  get  a  bill  through, 
you  had  to  get  it  through  government  operations.   Senator  [Richard 
J.]  Dolwig,  who  has  done  a  time  in  prison,  I  noticed,  since  that 
time,  would  always  have  a  little  dinner  at  the  [Sacramento]  Senator 
Hotel,  in  a  private  room.   Those  people  who  wanted  the  bills  brought 
off  calendar  in  his  committee  the  next  day,  had  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the,  I  guess,  cuisine  of  the  evening,  the  food  and  the  drinks  that 
were  served.   It  became  well  known  that  you  went  up  and  made  a 
contribution  to  that  little  party  if  you  expected  your  bill  to  get 
out  of  that  committee.  That,  sort  of,  was  an  expectation  of  that 
time  period. 

You  had  Senator  [John  F.]  McCarthy,  who  was  a  Republican  who 
was  part  of  this  whole  guard;  Senator  [Ralph  C.]  Dills,  who  is 
still  in  the  state  senate,  was  a  Democrat  and  was  with  the  group; 
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Kehoe:   and  Hugh  [M.]  Burns,  who  was  president  pro  tern  of  the  senate  for 

many  years.  With  all  these  people  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  they 
were  Republicans  or  Democrats.   Senator  George  Miller  [Jr.]  was  a 
Democrat,  no  relation  to  the  congressman  I  worked  for,  but  a  very 
powerful  figure  and  again  part  of  the  good  ole  boys'  club.   Senator 
[Stephen  P.]  Teale,  from  up  in  the  hill  country,  very  powerful 
people — 

Sharp:   But  these  figures,  this  was  breaking  down  somewhat  during  Reagan's 
first— 

Kehoe:   In  the  first  term,  they  were  very  much  in  power  so  that  Reagan  had 
to  begin  to  recognize  that.   Senator  Harmer,  for  example,  whom 
Reagan  ultimately,  in  the  second  term,  relied  upon  to  the  point  he 
had  enough  confidence  to  appoint  him  lieutenant  governor,  was  not 
considered  acceptable  to  be  in  the  group.   In  fact,  I  can  remember 
Schrade  and  McCarthy  ridiculing  this  freshman  senator  to  a  fair  thee 
well  because  he  would  only  drink  orange  juice.   You  know  they  would 
have  their  little  parties  and  what  have  you.   Harmer  was  bishop 
for  the  Mormon  church — maybe  still  is,  was  very  devoted  to  his 
church  and  he  would  refuse  to  indulge  in  alcoholic  beverages.   He 
would  always  have  to  have  orange  juice  and  they  would  ridicule  him. 
So  he  was  not  accepted  into  that  in  group. 

In  1970,  some  of  the  character  of  the  legislature  changed  and 
I  would  say  the  first  vestiges  of  the  breakdown  of  the  old  system 
occurred.  However,  you  had  Howard  Way,  who  was  the  president  pro 
tern  for  a  short  time.   He  was  succeeded  by  Jack  Schrade,  who  then 
was  succeeded  by  Jim  [James  R.]  Mills.*  So,  in  '70,  you  must  have 
had  the  turn  around  of  Democrats  taking  over  the  state  senate.  With 
that  Mills  did  not  play  to  the  old  guard  and  that  saw  the  end  of 
that  old  buddy  system. 

Sharp:   That's  interesting  to  have  your  perspective  on  the  legislative 
shifts.  We'll  get  into  this  more  next  time  when  we  talk  about 
your  work  as  a  legislative  assistant  because  it's  obviously  really 
central  to  your  activities. 


*Readers  are  directed  to  interviews  with  Mills  and  Bagley  in  The 
Assembly,  the  State  Senate,  and  the  Governor's  Office,  1958-1974, 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of 
California,  1982. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  Task  Force  on  Moral  Guidelines, 
1969-1970 


Sharp:   I'd  like  to  push  you  on  and  ask  you  about  the  State  Board  of 
Education's  Task  Force  on  Moral  Guidelines,  which  is,  in  many 
ways  a  very  different  sort  of  character,  and  yet  has  a  lot  of 
similarities  with  needs  and  desires  of  certain  groups  to  see 
change  in  education;  see  what  they  would  consider  to  be  educational 
reform.   How  were  you  involved  in  this  particular  task  force? 

Kehoe:   My  involvement.   I  guess  I  sort  of  backed  into  the  involvement 
because  when  Governor  Reagan  was  first  elected  and  his  first 
appointments  came  to  the  school  board,  he  put  his  minister,  the 
Reverend  [Donn]  Moomaw  onto  the  state  school  board.   For  some 
reason,  not  all  that  clear  to  me,  Moomaw  was  immediately  classified 
as  an  extreme  liberal.   I  even  heard  him  referred  to  as  a  com-symp, 
communist  sympathizer,  but  you  have  to  remember  the  group  with 
respect  to  the  document  that  you  saw. 

But  [Max]  Rafferty,  I  guess,  never  really  related  well  to 
Moomaw,  and — I'm  trying  to  think  of  some  of  the  other  strong  leaders, 
there  was  a  woman  on  that  school  board,  who  had  been  very  active 
in  the  Republican  party  from  San  Francisco  [Mrs.  Donald  P.  Krotz] . 

Sharp:   I  think  I  didn't  bring  it. 

Kehoe:   Newton  Steward  ultimately  went  on  the  State  Board  of  Education  but 
not  till  after  he  had  done  his  work  on  this  commission. 

Nevertheless,  in  that  first  group,  there 'd  been  a  strong 
feeling,  and  I  guess  it  was  from  the  1966  campaign,  well,  from  the 
governor  himself,  because  the  reason  that  he  asked  Bill  Clark,  who 
was  his  second  executive  assistant  (Phil  Battaglia  was  his  first), 
to  focus  on  educational  matters  was  the  political  sense  of  a  need 
for  change. 

Incidentally,  the  governor  looked  upon  Bill  Clark  as  a  son, 
the  son  he  really  wished  he'd  had.  He  was  very  devoted  to  him.   I 
think  the  White  House  staff  will  show  a  great  change  with  Clark 
in  that  staff  environment. 

Nevertheless  Bill  Clark  arranged  for  Patty  [Reagan]  and  Skip 
[Ronald,  Jr.],  they  call  him  Skipper,  to  go  to  Catholic  school, 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  School  because  they  were  uncertain  that  the 
public  school  system  would  not  lead  both  children  into  drugs  and 
a  sense  of  immorality.   So  the  Reagans  themselves  had  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  public  school  system  for  a  variety  of  reasons  needed 
to  have  the  tools  to  institutionalize  moral  guidelines. 
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Kehoe:   The  governor's  staff  recognized  the  fact  that  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  all  of  the  people  interested  in  free  speech 
and  separation  of  church  from  the  state  have  run  the  full  course 
of  the  legal  issues.   There  had  to  be  a  way  for  individual 
teachers  to  feel  freer  to  give  the  young  people  an  exposure  to  what 
they  call  "moral  guidelines." 

So  the  first  group  was  put  together  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sharp:   Was  it  his  idea  though? 

Kehoe:   It  was  really  the  governor's  idea,  but  the  superintendent  [Rafferty] 
was  given  a  leadership  role.  The  governor  was  permitted  to  appoint 
one  or  two,  and  some  were  members  of  his  board. 

Alex  Sherriffs  was  a  part  of  that  original  group  that  put 
together  a  whole  list  perceived  to  be  "moral  guidelines." 

The  publication  of  that  [list]  led  to  the  counter-revolution, 
if  you  will,  because  Dr.  Rafferty  said  this  product  was  merely 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  humanistic  teachers  that  are  already 
there  and  creating  the  problem.  Moomaw,  I  think  had  emerged  to  be 
chairman  of  the  group,  and  he  was  given  heavy  criticism  among  the 
Rafferty  conservative  Republicans,  among  the  Republican  women,  and 
the  fundamental  church  groups  for  that  document. 

Ed  [Edwin]  Klotz,  who  was  the  right  arm  to  Dr.  Rafferty,  was 
extremely  bright,  very  excellent  mind,  and  a  scholastic  philosopher 
of  the  first  order.  He  began  to  academically  break  down  that 
Moomaw  report.   That  became  so  sensitive  and  the  grass  roots  were 
rising  to  such  fire,  that  they  appointed  the  second  group.   Herb 
[Herbert]  Ellingwood,  from  the  governor's  staff  was  on  the  second 
group  because  Rafferty  said  he  didn't  want  anyone  involved  who'd 
been  on  the  first  group  at  all.  He  wanted  a  whole  new  group  and 
made  Ed  Klotz  the  chairman  of  the  group. 

Herb  Ellingwood  is  a  fundamentalist  too.  All  of  the  fundamental 
church  groups  found  that  very  acceptable  that  Herb  would  be  on  there, 
very  comfortable  with  this  make-up  of  the  new  group. 

When  that  document  was  published,  that  became  as  controversial, 
in  reverse,  as  the  first  one. 

Then  the  governor  said,  "Well,  let's  have  another  group  that 
will  try  to  get  the  two  documents  together."  That  was  the  group 
that  I  served  on  whose  charge  was  not  to  repeat  the  original 
findings,  but  to  find  a  reasonable  solution. 
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Kehoe:   Rafferty  didn't  want  to  see  the  Moomaw  report  given  any  credit- 
ability  so  there  had  to  be  the  third  document  (which  I  still  have 
to  find  for  you)  which  emerged,  in  which  our  thrust  was  to  walk 
through  the  thicket  down  the  middle,  to  not  raise  the  hackles  of 
the  people  on  the  right  and  not  offend  the  people  of  the  left, 
develop  a  document  that  might  be  helpful  to  the  teachers,  in  the 
classroom,  if  they  elected  to  use  this  framework.   I  didn't  send 
you  a  list  of  the  group,  obviously,  or  do  you  have  it? 

Sharp:   Well,  I  have  one  of  the  groups,  I  have  this  group  [showing  Kehoe 
list] — this  is  the  Klotz  group.* 

Kehoe:   That's  the  Klotz  group,,  Now  the  group  that  I  worked  with,  Assembly 
man  [Richard]  Barnes  was  a  part  of  the  new  group.   There  was  a  Dr. 
Michaelson,  that  was  elected  chairman  from  [U.C.]  Santa  Barbara, 
a  very  reasonable,  intellectual  person,  and  I'm  trying  to  think  of 
who  appointed  him.   If  I  find  the  file  that  I  kept,  that  has  my  own 
copy  of  this  in  it,  it'll  probably  give  that  clue.  Anyway,  the 
group  also  consisted  of  a  member  of  the  state  board,  Mrs.  Krotz,  was 
on  that  group. 

It  was  a  moderate  group  that  did  not  appease  either  side.  Dr. 
Klotz  was  always  suspicious  but  never  attacked  the  document.   Dr. 
Michaelson,  who  did  a  lot  of  the  authoring  of  it,  I  think  was 
extremely  fair.  He  taught  theological  studies  at  Santa  Barbara. 
One  would  have  felt  that  that  was  controversial,  particularly  to 
the  fundamental  church  groups  but  he  was  able  to  gain  their  respect. 

I  can  remember,  I  was  vice  chairman,  and  I  had  to  conduct  a 
hearing  in  San  Diego,  which  was  the  center  or  is  the  center  for  a 
lot  of  the  creationists.   Someone,  Barnes  was  from  that  area.  There 
were  more  tape  recorders  in  the  room  of  that  hearing.   [chuckling] 
You  could  almost  feel  the  electricity  generated  from  the  batteries. 

Sharp:   I'm  sure. 

Kehoe:   But  the  document  did  surface.   I  don't  know  how  it's  been  used  or 
whether  it  was  used  at  all  now,  for  moral  guidelines.   But  it  was 
not  mandated,  it  showed  the  parameters  of  the  law,  the  fact  that 
you  could  not  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer,  if  you  will,  in  the 
classroom,  but  there  were  ways  in  which  you  could  motivate  the 
classes  to  recognition  of  a  higher  being,  things  within  the  law 
that  you  could  do  to  instill  patriotic  fervor. 


*Members  of  this  group  included  Klotz,  Assemblyman  Richard  Barnes, 
Senator  John  Harmer,  Assemblyman  Floyd  Wakefield,  Rosemary  Howard, 
Herb  Ellingwood,  Harry  Corkin,  Reverend  Robert  Williams,  and  Hardin 
Jones . 
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Kehoe:   That  was  one  of  the  concerns,  that  moral  guidelines  include  a 
respect  for  one's  country  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to 
respect  the  religious  views  whether  it's  the  Buddhists  or  the 
Catholics  or  the  other  denominations  that  might  be  in  existence, 
or  even  for  those  that  did  not  care  to  associate,  that  that  was 
part  of  the  spirit  of  the  country. 

Sharp:   Was  there  any  criticism  of  sex  education? 

Kehoe:   We  dealt  with  sex  education  but  because  of  the  Klotz  document  and 
its  overt  attack  on  the  liberal  educators  group,  we  dealt  with  it 
in  a  very,  I  would  say  a  theoretical  manner  without  being  specific. 
We  didn't  advocate  a  point  of  view  on  that  but  merely  gave  the 
suggestion  that  you,  you  don't  provoke  the  parents  on  that  issue 
by  advocating  a  specific  form  of  sex  education.   I  believe  the 
reference  was  that  that  should  be  a  fundamental  right  of  the  family, 
and  not  the  classroom. 

Sharp:   When  your  guidelines  came  out,  the  third  group  of  guidelines,  was 
it  duplicated  and  mailed  out? 

Kehoe:   Yes,  it  was  in  printed  form,  in  fact  booklet,  which  is  why  I  will 
try  to  find  my  copy.   It  was  done  in  a  very  nice  form.  Wilson 
Riles  was  superintendent  for  that  time  and  he'd  had  it  printed  and 
distributed  through  all  of  the  school  districts  in  the  state.   I 
don't  know  how  many  thousands.  There  were  quite  a  few  thousand 
printed  and  distributed. 

Sharp:   Did  you  have  input  from  Dr.  Riles 's  office,  or  from  he  himself  on 
this  group ' s  work? 

Kehoe:  Yes,  we  actually  finally  had  a  hearing  before  the  State  Board  of 
Education  which  incidentally  was  probably  the  appointing  source  of 
that  third  group  was  the  state  board  versus  the  fundamentalists.  I 
think  that  was  one  of  the  issues.  I  think  Rafferty  appointed  the 
second  one.  The  governor,  I  think,  had  a  strong  part  in  the  first, 
and  the  state  board  then  appointed  the  third  group.  Then  we  did 
have  a  hearing  before  the  state  board  and  Riles  did  have  input 
through  that  process. 


Reagan's  Visit  to  Cal  State  Fullerton,  1970:   Seeking  Student 
Support  and  Understanding 

Sharp:   I'd  like  to  move  now  to  another  area  of  your  work  in  the  governor's 

office  and  this  consultant  role.  You  mentioned  when  we  met  initially 
that  you  had  helped  to  handle  Governor  Reagan's  visit  to  the 
California  State  Fullerton  campus,  in  1970  I  think  it  was. 
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Kehoe:   Yes,  right. 

Sharp:   What  was  the  purpose  of  this  visit? 

Kehoe:   In  the  1966  election  campaign,  Reagan  was  extremely  critical  of 

Governor  [Edmund  G.  Sr.]  Brown's  handling  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement 
and  charged  that  that  led  to  a  lot  of  the  campus  revolution  that  was 
then  raising  itself  on  a  number  of  campuses.   It  was  part  of  a 
permissive  approach  that  had  he  [Reagan]  been  governor  he  would  have 
insisted  that  there  be  obeying  of  the  rules  or  an  expulsion  of 
the  student,  and  there  not  be  any  middle  ground.   I  think  Brown  [Sr.] 
appeared  on  the  steps  of  Sproul  Hall  in  the  midst  of  the  problems 
that  Clark  Kerr  was  having  and  all,  and  he  was  critical  of  that. 

Finally  when  Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  governor,  someone  gave 
him  a  sign  saying,  "Obey  the  rules  or  get  out."  For  the  student 
and  faculty  community,  that  was  an  alienating  factor.   The  press, 
of  course,  gave  great  play  to  that.  As  a  result,  a  tremendous 
hostility  had  been  developed  between  the  governor  and  the  academic 
community. 

Stu  Spencer,  that  I  mentioned,  in  looking  at,  and  Tom  Reed, 
who  was  the  Republican  national  committeeman,  who  was  a  builder  of 
homes  in  Mar in  County,  they  were  both  counseling  the  governor  that 
before  going  to  the  electorate  in  1970,  he  had  to  have  a  more 
cooperative  role  particularly  with  the  young  people  so  that  they 
would  not  be  co-opted  totally  by  the  Democratic  candidate,  whomever 
that  would  be.   So  strategy  was  carefully  prepared  to  try  to  find  a 
way  to  get  the  governor  onto  a  college  campus  so  that  the 
hostilities  would  begin  to  break  down. 

My  role,  about  the  time  I  was  working  in  this  education  reform 
commission,  was  to  find  a  way,  a  design  to  do  that.  We  thought  the 
two  safest  environments  that  could  be  developed  on  would  be  the 
community  college  or  state  college  campuses  versus  the  university 
where  there  were  so  many  problems  that  were  the  focal  point  of  the 
attack  that  led  to  "obey  the  rules  or  get  out." 

|J 

Sharp:   Then  there  was  the  selection  made  of  this  particular  campus  over 
other  campuses? 

Kehoe:  Well,  it  was  carefully  developed.  We  convened  an  assembly  of 
state  university  and  college  student  body  presidents.  Alex 
Sherriffs  and  I  would  meet  with  them  every  six  weeks.  Our 
beginning  approach  that  we  started  with,  I  think  September  or 
October  of  '69,  would  be  to  have  a  communication  developed  between 
the  governor  and  the  students.   They  came;  we  were  somewhat  concerned 
that  maybe  they  would  not.  The  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara  was  having  a  lot  of  problems  with  the  neighbor  that's  right 
next  to  the  campus . 
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Sharp:   Is la  Vista? 

Kehoe:   Isla  Vista,  and  a  lot  of  dissent  down  there  and  in  Berkeley.   So 
we  didn't  know  whether  they  would  be  cooperative  or  not. 

They  were  invited  to  come.   I  believe  we  had  over  twenty, 
that  would  be  nine  university  campuses  and  nineteen  state  colleges. 
We  were  very  pleased  with  the  twenty  who  came  and  a  lot  of  them 
came  out  of  curiosity.  We  let  them  vent  their  frustrations  on  the 
Reagan  administration  from  the  standpoint  of  financing,  of  all  of 
their  perceptions,  and  what  have  you. 

We  did  this  on  a  continuing  basis  and  then  we  suggested  that 
one  of  these  meetings  should  have  the  governor  as  a  part  of  the 
group.   He  came  in  and  as  with  so  many  groups,  he  disarmed  them 
with  his  charm.  They  started  to  actually  laugh  and  it  had  been  so 
serious  in  the  past.  We  began  to  evaluate  which  one  seemed  to  be 
the  stronger  leader,  who  might  be  involved  in  a  scenario  to  bring 
the  governor  onto  that  campus  and  have  his  support  in  both  the 
invitation  and  the  process. 

The  man  that  we  chose  was  the  president  of  the  student  body  at 
[Cal  State]  Fullerton.  He  was  Hispanic;  I  can't  remember  his  name 
[Ed  Garcia].  We  felt  that  Fullerton  had  a  good  mix  of  students. 
It  was  in  Orange  County  obviously.   It  had  a  student  body  president 
who  was  certainly  not  a  Reagan  fan  but  seemed  to  be  a  strong  student 
body  president,  who  if  inviting  the  governor  onto  the  campus,  he 
would  be  strong  enough  to  stand  up  under  the  pressures  that  might  be 
mounted  against  the  effort.   So  we  asked  him.  I  think  I  was  the  one 
who  asked  him  to  send  an  invitation  to  the  governor  to  appear  on  the 
campus,  and  he  did.   We  had  the  support  of  the  state  college  system, 
of  course,  the  chancellor  and  the  president  of  the  college  were  very 
supportive  of  the  invitation. 

We  then  structured  it  so  that  it  could  be  truncated  at  any 
pointed  in  three  phases.  He  returned  our  request  by  saying  he 
wanted  the  governor  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  student  organizations 
on  the  campus  that  would  include  the  SDS,  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  We  responded  that  yes,  he  would  meet  as  long  as  the  group 
included  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  as  well  as  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society.   That  way  you  had  both  the  right  and  the 
left,  and  all  of  the  fraternities,  and  sororities,  and  music 
groups,  and  anything  else  in  between. 

So  the  stage  would  be  a  meeting  with  the  faculty  and  the 
faculty  club  at  the  beginning.  That  faced  a  street  in  Fullerton 
so  the  security  people,  if  there  was  a  problem,  could  evacuate 
the  official  party  without  too  much  distress.   Then  the  student 
group  would  be  in  classroom  building.  That  would  move  to  the  men's 
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Kehoe:   gymnasium  for  the  third  step  in  which  the  governor  would  then  meet 
with  the  large  block  of  students  in  a  question  and  answer  session 
with  microphones  on  the  floor  of  the  gymnasium. 

Everything  went  extremely  well.   The  meeting  with  the  faculty 
was  a  coffee  and  doughnuts  type  of  thing,  very  social,  very  light, 
no  incidents,  no  problems.  We  went  into  the  classroom  building  and 
there  were  student  demonstrators  who  did  try  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings  by  taking  control  of  the  hallways,  but  the  security 
people  handled  that  all  right  and  there  was  never  a  problem  with 
that. 

The  third  step  was  in  the  men's  gymnasium.  That  was  quite  an 
experience  because  there  must  have  been  some  six  thousand  students. 
The  minute  the  governor  walked  in,  the  obscenities  that  were  shouted 
would  be  enough  to  melt  a  battleship  whole.   I  mean  it  was  really 
quite  severe  and  the  governor  was  prepared  for  that.  He  realized 
that  his  presence  would  generate  that  problem.   I  don't  know  that 
anyone  would  be  prepared  for  quite  the  blast-furnace  approach  of 
all  these  scenes . 

The  interesting  thing  is,  in  this  gymnasium,  was  a  second  tier 
that  had  been  dominated  by  a  group  of  students  from  [University  of 
California]  Irvine.  No  one  knew  where  they  came  from  till  later. 
They  were  extremely  well  organized.  They  had  developed  a  V-type 
seating  arrangement.   It  was  almost  like  cheerleading  at  a  football 
game  because  they  could  dominate  the  activities  up  there. 

The  president  of  the  college  introduced  the  governor.  He  was 
there  just  before  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  He  was  an  absolute  nervous  wreck, 
I'm  trying  to  think  of  his  name.  Anyway,  he  introduced  the 
governor  and  the  governor  got  up  and  the  audience  quieted  down  a 
little  bit  but  still  a  lot  of  noise.  He  recognized  that  very  much 
and  he  only  addressed  them  for  about  five  or  six  minutes  on  some  of 
his  philosophies  and  approaches  to  government . 

Sharp:   This  is  the  college  president  or  this  is  Reagan? 

Kehoe:   This  is  Reagan.   Then  he  said,  "I  want  to  open  it  up  for  questions 
and  answers." 

One  of  the  things  hoped  for  was  there  would  be  some  friends  at 
the  microphone  that  would  ask  friendly  questions.  That  was  one  of 
the  things  that  had  been  worked  on.  Unfortunately  the  first 
questioner  asked  a  very  hostile  question:   "Why  are  you  against 
abortion?"  The  governor  handled  it  very  well.  He  was  able  to  give 
his  philosophy.  He  had  boos  on  the  answer,  but  he  could  begin  to 
see  that  they  were  listening  a  little  bit.  He's  very  Q  and  A,  and 
as  each  question  went,  he  took  the  microphones.  There  were  six 
[microphones],  from  left  to  right  and  left  to  right.  As  he  made 
his  second  round,  the  noise  level  was  descending  a  little  bit. 
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Kehoe:   He  did  that  for  about  fifty,  fifty-five  minutes.   His  schedule 
people  said  he  had  to  begin  to  move  on.   The  president  of  the 
college,  William  Langsdorf  was  his  name,  got  up  and  thanked  the 
governor  and  the  state  for  coming,  certainly  a  great  historic 
moment  in  all  those  good  words . 

With  that  the  governor's  party  started  off  the  platform  and 
he  suddenly  stopped;  this  is  Reagan.   Everyone,  all  the  security 
people  were  extremely  upset,  the  local  sheriff  was  in  a  state  of 
absolute  hysteria.   He  stopped  and  went  back  to  the  microphone  and 
he  didn't  consult  with  anybody  on  this.  He  just  acted  spontaneously. 
He  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to  that  group  up  there  in  that  upper 
echelon.   I've  been  dying  for  the  last  hour  to  say  shut  up."  He 
did  that  on  the  microphone. 

Man,  with  that  the  whole  student  body  cheered;  they  liked 
that.  That  was  sort  of  a  spontaneous  thing  and  they  really  did, 
they  had  not  given  him  a  standing  ovation,  the  applause  had  been 
sporadic  but  when  he  did  that,  the  people  were  still  milling  out. 
They  cheered  and  let  the  group  leave  on  a  higher  note  than  they'd 
entered  with  that  blast  furnace  of  obscenities,  and  show  that 
there  was  indentif ication  with  the  rudeness,  if  you  will,  of  that 
group.  In  the  tempers  and  passions  of  the  late  '60s,  that  was 
not  considered  rude  to  be  disrespectful,  but  nevertheless  it  was 
being  done. 

There  was  some  feeling,  as  it  was,  that  an  authority  figure 
shouldn't  be  treated  quite  as  badly  as  he  had  been  treated.  We 
found  out  later  that  these  students  from  Irvine  came  and 
manipulated  that  V-section  in  that  upper  stand  and  did  purposely 
do  that. 

So  that  was  his  step  on  the  campus.  He  felt  very  good  about 
it  and  the  campaign  people,  of  course,  felt  that  that  was  part  of 
the  build  up  of  his  image  for  the  1970  campaign. 


Representing  the  Governor  on  Other  Campuses 

Kehoe:   In  somewhat,  not  in  direct  connection  with  that,  but  in  was  the 

Cambodian  war  situation  that  emerged;  that  was  in  '70.  It  must  have 

been  in  the  fall  of  '70  when  the  American  forces  were  found  to  be 

in  Cambodia  and  [President  Richard]  Nixon  reported  that  on  the  news.* 


*Actually,  United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  troops  invaded  Cambodia 
in  April  1970. 
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Kehoe:   That  led  to  a  resurgence  of  reaction.   There  were  a  lot  of 
demonstrations  and  the  campuses  were  in  extreme  distress. 

I  wrote  a  speech,  on  my  own  one  night,  which  I  suggested  to 
the  governor  the  next  day.   The  governor  made  the  direct  decision 
to  give  a  speech  somewhat  like  I  had  written.  I  said  I  was 
arguing  for  the  speech  for  a  variety  of  reasons .   I  said  that  to 
have  students  on  state  university  and  college  campuses  as  upset 
as  they  are  endangered  lives  and  property  on  the  campuses  on  an 
issue  in  which  they,  the  campuses  and  the  state  government,  have 
little  control.  That  was  a  federal  issue  and  the  constitution 
guaranteed  to  the  president  the  right  to  make  foreign  policy. 
[I  argued]  that  somehow  that  should  be  illustrated  to  the  students. 

I  said  that  the  way  that  could  be  done  was  by  a  person,  most 
[people]  perceived  as  supportive  of  the  Cambodian  war,  because  in 
those  days,  Reagan  was  considered  almost  a  second  Hitler  on  the 
campuses.  That  it  would  come  as  a  great  shock  if  he  asked  them 
to  take  time  out  and  think  of  the  responsibilities  as  students  in 
preparation  for  leadership  roles.   If  they  wanted  to  effect  change, 
to  effect  it  through  the  system,  and  not  through  violating  the 
system. 

He  liked  the  idea.   The  speech  was  left  pretty  much  intact. 
Rus  Walton,  that  I  mentioned  earlier,  was  his  research  person  and 
liked  the  idea.  The  press  people  liked  it.  He  asked  for  time  on 
state-wide  television,  well,  I  think  that  same  night.   So,  by  five- 
thirty  o'clock,  was  delivering  a  state-wide  speech,  in  which  he, 
asking  the  campuses,  said,  "I  can  only  direct  those  that  are  on 
state  subsidies  to  close  for  the  three  days,  but  I  ask  all 
campuses  to  shut  down  and  encourage  symposiums  and  discussions  on 
the  roles  of  national  leadership  and  citizenship." 

He  closed  the  state  college  and  university  campuses .  I  guess 
community  college  campuses  through  some  authority  were  closed  too. 
A  lot  of  the  private  [college]  campuses  also  closed  down. 

That  speech  then  became  a  campaign  document  in  '70,  but  it 
did  stun  the  media.   It  had  the  impact  that  I  thought  it  would 
have  of  psychologically  neutralizing  the  perception  of  the 
government.  No  one  would  ever  have  thought  that  Reagan  would  do 
that. 

That  led  to  an  interesting  experience,  I'll  go  ahead  and  share 
with  you,  that  the  campuses  of  course  wanted  Reagan  and  [Edwin] 
Meese  and  [Ed]  Reinecke  or  whomever  to  appear.  West  Community 
College  in  San  Jose,  a  community  college,  had  three  thousand 
students.   Then  I  guess  it  was  one  of  the  political  leaders  in 
San  Jose,  wanted  Ed  Reinecke  to  come  and  he  was  then  lieutenant 
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Kehoe:   governor.   He  was  involved  in  a  court  case,  nothing  as  serious  as 
he  ultimately  got  into,  but  he  could  not  go.   He  asked  Ed  Meese 
to  send  me  down  there  to  speak  to  the  group. 

So  I  went.   The  governor's  office  chartered  a  private  plane. 
I  was  met  at  the  airport  by  the  state  highway  patrol.   The  highway 
patrol  said  the  crowd  was  very  rebellious.   They  were  very  concerned 
that  they  wouldn't  be  provoked  into  some  incident.   The  three 
people  to  be  speaking  were  Senator  [Alfred]  Alquist,  Assemblyman 
[John]  Vasconcellos,  and  myself.   In  that  perspective,  I  was  going 
to  be  the  most  hostile  of  witnesses  and  could  be  provocative  to  the 
group.   They  had  a  plainclothes  man,  in  a  car  behind  the  stand. 
When  I  heard  a  voice  say  "Jump,"  I  was  supposed  to  just  jump  the 
fence  and  I'd  be  off  and  secure  and  away,  not  really  to  worry  from 
that  standpoint. 

So  when  I  got  there,  the  SDS  wanted  to  give  me  a  little 
intimidation.  They  had  an  old  guy  come  with  a  Red  Cross  gear  on 
that  said,  "Now  don't  worry  when  you're  beaten  up,  you'll  be  all 
right,  the  Red  Cross  is  here  to  heal  your  wounds."  But  it  was 
part  of  the  intimidation.   The  college  president  met  me  at  the 
campus,  shook  hands,  and  he  said  he  had  an  important  meeting 
elsewhere,  "See  you  later." 

So  all  these  factors  led  me  to  be  highly  suspicious  of  the 
outcome.  Vasconcellos  went  first,  as  I  remember  the  program.  He 
was  pretty  much  peace  and  all  of  that.  They  liked  his  speech. 
Alquist  was  much  more  moderate.   Of  course  they  are  both  from  that 
area.  Then  I  came  along  and  represented  the  awful  governor. 

There  were  a  couple  of  faculty  people  in  the  front  rows  that 
were  making  some  remarks  about  how  I  was  representing  that  terrible 
Nixon.  He  was  immediately  translating  representing  the  governor 
to  be  an  agent  and  tool  of  Nixon.  So,  a  couple  other  comments  came 
along  and  finally  I  saw  the  students  and  people  headed  for  the 
podium. 

This  guy  behind  me  kept  saying,  "Jump,"  and  I  wasn't  about  to 
jump.  So,  I  remembered  the  governor's  strategy  of  forceful  responses. 
I  got  up  to  the  microphone  and  I  just  shouted  in  the  microphone, 
"Sit  down."  I  said,  "I  came  to  have  a  dialogue,  not  to  be  chased 
off  this  campus,  and  if  you  want  to  participate,  let's  have  a 
dialogue."  They  sat  down,   [laughter]   I  guess  I  just  wanted  to 
see  what  would  happen. 

Sharp:   How  did  you  feel  when  they  sat  down? 
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Kehoe:   Oh,  gee,  I  didn't  believe  it.   The  first  thing  I  thought  of  was  that 
in  Hanoi  you  could  not  have  the  type  of  discussion  we  were  having 
here.   I  said  that  I  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  everyone  in  that 
group.   I  said,  "Let's  see  if  the  Hanoi  government  would  let  us  go 
over  and  visit  with  a  peer  group  of  yours,  faculty  and  students  in 
Hanoi,  to  talk  in  terms  of  peace  and  the  war  could  be  ended."  Oh, 
they  thought  that  was  a  terrific  idea.  Nothing  ever  happened.   I 
don't  know  whether  Hanoi  ever  had  a  chance  to  respond,  but  that  type 
of  constructive  ideas  began  to  emerge. 

That  went  very  well,  from  that  one  incident.   That  was  part 
of  the  three-day  Cambodian  reflection. 

I  think  a  major  new  outlook  on  the  governor  came  from  the 
public,  the  parents,  and  the  taxpayers  liked  the  fact  that  the 
governor  did  create  this  atmosphere  on  the  campuses.   I  know  there 
was  not  too  much  criticism,  by  any  side,  on  that  taking  place. 

Sharp:   You're  speaking  about  the  role  of  foreign  affairs  in  an  incumbent 
governor's  campaign  for  re-election.   That  was  a  central  item,  you 
think? 

Kehoe:   I  know  the  campaign  people  made  the  speech  one  of  the  little  campaign 
brochures  that  they  passed  out  during  the  election  itself.   I  think 
it  was  just  showing  a  caring  governor,  when  this  situation  emerged. 
I  don't  think  it  was  a  major  part  so  that  international  relations 
became  a  major  part  of  the  campaign.  You  had  to  deal  with  the 
opponent.   I  don't  really  think  that  that  was  a  key  issue  per  se, 
and  there  had  not  been  that  close  of  a  relationship  with  the  Nixon 
administration.  Don't  forget  in  '68,  Reagan  was  a  candidate  for 
president  against  Nixon.   So  that  there  was  not  a  strong  connection 
there  where  you  could  say  Reagan  was  Nixon's  tool. 

Sharp:   There  was  a  lot  of  disagreement  between  Nixon  and  Reagan  as  I  far 
as  I  understand,  just  in  terms  of  federal  programs  for  California. 
It  was  pretty  obvious  that  the  two  didn't  think  alike  on  what  was 
best  for  California,  but  in  terms  of  foreign  affairs,  it  may  have 
seemed  more  difficult  to  tell  them  apart . 

Kehoe:   Well,  I  don't  know,  but,  in  the  buildup  to  the  imperial  election  in 
'72,  Nixon  became  much  more  conscious  of  Reagan's,  I  guess  this  was 
after  Reagan  was  re-elected,  of  Reagan's  importance  in  setting 
public  opinion. 

So  I  guess  it  began  the  night  of  the  re-election.   I  was  in 
Reagan's  suite  at  the  Century  Plaza,  and  within  two  minutes  after 
NBC  and  all  of  that  said  that  Reagan  had  won  re-election,  Nixon 
was  on  the  phone  calling.  That  created  quite  a  stir  that  that 
would  happen.   I  think  he  had  been  at  his  home  up  in  San  Clemente. 
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Kehoe:   Then  [Henry]  Kissinger  would  call  frequently  to  get  Reagan  to  comment 
for  the  evening  news  on  various  international  issues.   Ultimately, 
I  think  you  probably  know  that  Air  Force  1  took  the  Reagans  to 
Teheran  to  visit  the  shah.   That  was  probably  the  governor's  first 
exposure  to  the  international  scene. 

Sharp:   I  guess  I'd  forgotten  that. 

Why  were  you  in  the  governor's  suite? 
Kehoe:   He  invited  the  staff  people  down  to  celebrate  the  election. 

Sharp:   What  other  sort  of  activities  did  you  have  that  you  would  consider 
specifically  re-election  activities  in  '70? 

Kehoe:   Not  really  any,  in  that  he  was  very  careful  to  screen  the  staff 

from  political  activities.   There  weren't  too  many  direct — .  Probably 
there  were  political  activities — on  my  own  time  we  walked  precincts 
in  Sacramento.  There  were  no  campaign  requirements  for  the  staff. 

Sharp:   I'm  always  interested  in  the  governor's  office  staff  role  in  an 

incumbent,  re-election  campaign.   I've  wondered  about  it  with  other 
governors  also . 

Kehoe:   I  think  Ed  Meese  was  a  pretty  good  policeman  to  caution  against 
any  charges  that  would  be  made  that  the  campaign  staff  people — 
I  can't  even  think  of  people  who  took  leaves  of  absence,  there 
must  have  been  some,  to  work  on  the  campaign.   But  you  had  a  pretty 
good  organization  that  Tom  [Thomas  C.]  Reed  had  put  together  and 
Stu  Spencer  and  these  people. 

I  was  asked  to,  I  wasn't  part  of  the  campaign,  there  was 
another  campus  visit  that  I  was  asked  to  organize.  That  was  at 
Eureka.  That  went  on  a  much  calmer  basis  than  [at  Cal  State] 
Fullerton,  but  there  what  was  being  overcome  was  the  famous 
statement  of  seeing  a  redwood,  "Once  you've  seen  one  you've  seen 
them  all."  He  actually  planted  a  redwood  tree  on  the  campus  at 
Eureka . 

Sharp:   I  hope  it's  doing  well,  [laughter] 

Kehoe:   I'm  sure  it  is. 

Sharp:  Was  Governor  Reagan  really  that  frightened  about  the  campuses? 

Kehoe:   I  wouldn't  say  frightened.   He  wanted  to  be  better  respected  than 
he  had  been  perceived  at  that  point. 

Sharp :  Why? 
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Kehoe:  Maybe  Patty  [Patricia  Reagan]  was  a  factor  because  at  that  point 
she  was  getting  up  to  college  age.   She  probably  was  a  little 
critical  of  her  father's  image  with  her  peer  group.   I  think  that 
may  have  been  a  factor  Nancy  took  (they  call  him  Skipper)  Ron, 
who  was  then  at  Sacramento  Country  Day  school,  by  that  time,  to 
baseball  and  extra-curricular  activities.   I  think  she  would  pick 
up  from  the  parents '  group  some  of  the  comments  and  she  was  very 
sensitive  that  Ron  would  be  regarded  as  so  hostile  to  education. 
Personal  factors  led  to  some  of  that  feeling . 

Sharp:   I  think  that's  all  the  questions  that  I  have  for  today. 
Kehoe:  Well,  we  did  go  over  two  hours. 

Sharp:  We  did.   I  thank  you  for  your  time. 
M 
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III  LEGISLATIVE  ASSISTANT  TO  GOVERNOR  REAGAN,  1970-1972 
[Interview  2:  March  10,  1982 ]## 


Building  Rapport  with  Legislators 


Sharp:   I  thought  we'd  deal  almost  the  whole  session  with  your  work  as 

legislative  assistant  to  Governor  Reagan.   I  have  you  coming  in  to 
that  position  in  December,  of  1970? 

Kehoe:   December,  right  after  the  election. 

Sharp:   That's  what  I  thought.   How  did  this  appointment  come  about? 

Kehoe:  Well,  I  was  serving  in  the  role  of  a  loaned  executive  from  the 
state  university  and  college  system  and  had  served  two  years  in 
that  capacity.   The  governor  asked  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  go  on  the 
staff  full  time.  After  careful  reflection  and  discussion  with  the 
higher  education  officials,  I  opted  to  resign  my  position  with 
the  state  college  system  and  go  on  the  staff  full  time. 

With  that  development,  it  was  felt  that  I  could  be  of  great 
use  in  a  renewed  look  at  the  relationship  of  the  legislature  to 
the  governor's  office.  Up  until  that  point  one  position  had 
served  both  the  assembly  and  the  senate.  With  the  reorganization 
or  restructuring,  then  two  positions  were  created:   one,  a 
legislative  secretary  for  the  senate  and  one  for  the  assembly. 

I  was  then  given  the  assignment  to  work  with  the  state  senate, 
That  was  perfectly  agreeable  with  me  because  the  new  year  was 
going  to  deal  in  the  area  of  welfare  and  hopefully  education 
finance  reforms  and  perhaps  a  package  dealing  with  the  education 
reform  commission,  which  I  had  worked  on  before.  So  that  seemed 
a  very  logical  development. 

Sharp:  What  did  the  governor's  office  seem  like  after  the  re-election? 
What  was  your  sense  of  it  after  the  re-election  in  '70? 
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Kehoe:   It  seemed  like  an  office  geared  to  professional  leadership  versus 
political  goals.   1  don't  know  if  that's  a  visible  way  to  look 
at  it.   For  example,  in  the  work  up  to  that  point,  a  lot  of 
activities  were  geared  to  the  election,  achieving  the  election — 
I  mean  if  you  look  at  goals. 

Some  of  the  people  who  were  missing  from  the  second  term, 
if  you  will,  missing  after  the  election,  were  those  who  had  been 
geared  philosophically  to  achieving  some  political  objectives. 
What  I  would  perceive,  in  that  difference  that  I  stated,  was  that 
in  the  new  structure  it  was  geared  to  more  statesmanship  and 
buckling  down  to  what  history  would  establish  as  the  accomplish 
ments  of  the  administration  and  dealing  in  those  objectives 
rather  than  gearing  up  for  re-election. 

So,  it  was  kind  of  a  different  attitudinal  flow.   It  was 
very  clear,  I  would  think,  that  the  governor  was  not  pursuing 
a  third  term.   So  that  wasn't  announced.   It  was  geared  that  he 
was  going  to  achieve  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in 
leadership  of  the  state,  so  that  history  would  record  that 
versus  winning  votes. 

Sharp:   Could  you  just  take  a  few  minutes  and  tell  me  how  you  saw  this  new 

role  that  you  were  going  to  have,  what  you  thought  you  were  supposed 
to  do? 

Kehoe:   One  of  the  things  the  governor  stated  to  me  very  directly  was  he 
wanted  to  establish  a  personal  relationship  with  the  legislators. 
He  used  the  illustration  that  his  predecessor,  who  was  Pat  [Edmund 
G.,  Sr.]  Brown,  then  four  years  removed  from  the  office,  used  to 
have  great  success  in  becoming,  I  suppose,  a  "buddy"  with  certain 
legislators,  in  which  there  was  a  close  friendship  established. 

Whereas,  up  until  that  point  the  governor  [Reagan]  had  been 
kind  of  held  at  arm's  length.   Certain  mythologies  had  developed 
about  him.  One  mythology,  and  I  had  that  when  I  was  a  lobbyist  for 
the  state  college  system,  was  that  he  was  a  movie  star  who  was 
exercising  his  profession  of  being  able  to  memorize  his  lines  and 
act  them  out  very  well. 

Some  members  of  the  legislature  had  that  impression  of  him. 
He  certainly  wanted  to  disimbue  them  of  that  as  one  of  the  goals  in 
1971.  He  wanted  a  formula  established  in  which  he  could  throw 
off  this  movie  star  image  and  become  closer  to  the  legislators  in 
the  achievement  of  his  legislative  plan. 

He  knew  that  he  had  three  task  forces  about  to  generate  some 
concepts.  The  welfare  reform  was  hard  at  work  at  that  point.  He 
had  some  reforms  in  health  care.  He  also  had  some  objectives  in 
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Kehoe:   reform  of  education  finance  as  well  as  what  he  perceived  to  be  the 
elimination  of  special  districts  in  the  state  which  he  thought 
were  very  debilitating  to  the  strength  of  local  government.   Those 
four  objectives  he  thought  could  best  be  achieved  by  having  a 
personal  relationship  with  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

In  order  to  respond  to  that,  we  designed  a  program  of  after 
hours  sort  of  cocktail  parties  or  receptions  in  the  recreation 
room  of  his  house  on  45th  Street.   I  know  the  first  one  of  these 
sessions  we  had,  and  he  kept  saying  he  wanted  that  Pat  Brown  spirit 
of  "taking  off  your  shoes  and  becoming  very  folksy." 

That  first  effort  was  kind  of  amusing  because  we  invited  a  mix 
of  senior  senators  (we  started  with  the  senate)  from  both  parties, 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  We  invited  them  in  and  the  governor 
practically  was  mixing  drinks  for  them  at  the  bar,  or  coffee,  or 
whatever  they  wanted.  When  everyone  settled  down,  to  have  a  dialogue, 
the  first  question  asked  was  from  a  ranking  Democrat  from  the  Bay 
area,  and  he  was  asking  about  one  of  the  governor's  movies  still 
showing  on  the  late,  late  show.  What  it  was  like  to  make  that  movie? 
What  some  of  the  stars  were  like  and  still  goimg  back  to  the 
Hollywood  days.  While  the  governor  enjoyed  responding  and  sharing 
those  experiences,  that  was  not  really  accomplishing  what  he  really 
wanted. 

Sharp:   Did  he  try  to  change  the  whole  tone  of  the — 

Kehoe:   Oh,  we  all  tried  on  that.  That  was  a  conscientious  effort.  We  had 
more  of  those  sessions.   Some  were  better  than  others. 

We  then  tried  a  format  that  was  extremely  delightful  of  having 
spouses  involved.   These  [occasions]  were  held  in  the  springtime 
and  were  quite  a  bit  more  formal.  The  legislature  seemed  to  think 
they  were  absolutely  outstanding.   On  one  of  those  occasions  we 
brought  in  the  western  barbecue  group  from  Paso  Robles.   I  know  for 
one  of  them,  the  governor  had  asked  Jack  Benny,  as  a  personal  favor, 
to  come.  A  stage  was  built  over  the  swimming  pool  and  Jack  Benny 
gave  that  audience  at  least  two  and  a  half  hours  of  his  talent. 
It  was  an  absolutely  fantastic  evening.   If  you  didn't  like  Jack 
Benny,  you  were  in  trouble,  but  who  didn't  like  Jack  Benny  and  his 
dry  wit  and  ability  to  kid  the  process? 

There  were  several  of  those  events  in  which  Mrs .  Reagan  did 
much  of  the  planning  and  did  the  social  structuring  of  it.  From 
that  standpoint,  they  went  off  extremely  well. 

But  that  didn't  develop  what  you  would  say  was  the  "buddy" 
system  that  was  being  breached,  but  it  did  help  break  down  a  barrier. 
The  governor  felt  more  comfortable  with  his  relationship  with  the 
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Kehoe:   legislators  because  when  Joe  would  come  in  during  legislative  time, 
he  would  be  able  to  recognize  him  and  maybe  share  some  of  the 
jokes  that  Jack  Benny  had  made  or  something  of  that  nature  to  have 
it  less  staid  than  not. 

Maybe  you  want  me  to  relate  the  legislative  hours?  You 
probably  want  to  bring  those  in,  maybe  we  can  stop  while  I  help  you 
bring  those  in.   [tape  recorder  off] 

On  the  legislative  hours,  the  governor  would  allocate  at  least 
three  hours  a  week  that  would  be  used  for  legislative  time.  We  had 
a  balance  between  Bill  [William  S.]  Evans,  who  was  my  counterpart 
in  the  assembly,  and  myself  in  which  legislators  who  had  a  need  to 
see  the  governor  either  on  legislation  or  on  constituent  business 
would  be  allocated  a  proportion  of  time. 

Sometimes  the  scheduling  office  would  give  us  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  a  schedule,  sometimes  less.   If  you  wanted  to  bring  in  a 
whole  group  from  wherever,  to  give  a  petition  or  something  like 
that,  it  was  up  to  the  legislator  to  orchestrate  his  time.  The 
time  was  given  on  a  balance  in  which  no  one  was  permitted  to 
monopolize  the  time.  We  tried  to  fairly  proportion  it  to  everyone. 

All  kinds  of  different  things  would  come  up .   If  it  were  a 
winner  in  a  decathlon  in  the  local  district,  they  might  be  brought 
in  for  a  picture  with  the  governor.   Or  if  the  legislator  wanted 
to  lobby  the  governor  on  some  legislation,  that  would  be  done. 
Whatever  the  legislator  might  opt  to  do  with  that  time. 

The  offices  would  call  in  and  ask  us  to  request  the  time  in 
the  schedule  and  we  would  have  pretty  wide  discretion  in  doing 
that.  We  would  prioritize  the  responses.   If  a  bill  was  about  to 
come  out  of  the  assembly  or  the  senate,  and  they  wanted  there  to  be 
some  indication  of  whether  the  governor  would  veto  it  or  sign  it, 
we  might  put  that  person  in  a  higher  time  slot. 

The  governor  liked  that  very  much.   It  gave  him  a  chance  to 
deal  with  the  legislators.   It  also  gave  us  a  chance  to  build  up 
credits.   That  certainly  was  used  as  a  system  to  develop  loyalty 
towards  the  administration  on  our  program  and  our  responsibilities. 
That  would  be  a  rightful  expectation  of  anyone  who  asked  to  share 
that  time,  whether  they  were  Republicans  or  Democrats.   There 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch.  There  would  be  a  time  when 
we  would  ask  for  an  equal  favor. 

Sharp:   I  wonder  if  Mr.  [George  R. ]  Steffes  helped  to  inform  you  on 
certain  matters  when  you  first  came  in. 
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Kehoe:   Oh,  yes.   Over  the  reform  of  the  system,  he  became  the  top  executive 
staff  person  in  program  and  policy  planning  that  related  to  the 
legislative  unit. 

In  those  days,  the  senior  staff  people  met  very  much  as  the 
so-called  troika  in  Washington  today.  You  had  Steffes,  [Michael  K.] 
Deaver,  and  [Edwin]  Meese,  and  let  me  think  of  who  else  was  in  that 
group.   On  the  communications  side,  Jim  [James  E.]  Jenkins  then. 
There  were  four  or  five  senior  staff  who  would  meet  for  breakfast 
on  a  regular  basis  to  maintain  that  communication. 

George  Steffes  was  our  direct  input  from  those  particular 
meetings.   He  also  served  education  and  not  appointments,  that 
would  be  Mike  Deaver,  but  there  were  other  levels  of  the  governor's 
office  staff  which  would  relate  to  George. 

Since  he  had  been  in  the  previous  administration  embodiment  of 
both  positions,  in  the  reform  he  would  relate  very  well  to  the 
legislative  picture.   And  be  a  guidance  too,  on  the  allocation  of 
Reagan's  time.   He  might  see  that  the  president  pro  tern  of  the 
senate  might  take  priority  over  Senator  XYZ  from  Imperial  County. 


Efforts  at  Education  and  Welfare  Savings:   1971-1972  Budget 

Development 


Sharp:   I  wondered  if  we  could  talk  a  bit  about  the  development  of  the 

'71- '72  budget  because  you  mentioned  that  when  we  met  before  that 
that  was  something  that  you'd  worked  on. 

Kehoe:   Yes,  that's  true. 

Sharp:   Now,  Mr.  Reagan  signed  the  budget  in  July  of  '71  but  I  imagine 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  work,  all  sorts  of  behind  the  scenes 
work  done  leading  up  to  that  July  signing. 

Kehoe:   In  that  particular  budget,  he  wanted  to  effect  some  changes  in 
the  formulas  dealing  with  higher  education.  There  was  quite  a 
concentrated  task  force  that  worked  on  some  of  these  ideas. 
For  example,  the  formulas  for  higher  education  are  extremely 
complex.  As  a  result  of  their  complexity  they  become  very  costly. 
At  the  University  of  California,  for  example,  it's  expected  that 
faculty  members  will  have  release  time  for  research  and  development 
of  the  professional  objectives  at  the  university.  The  classroom 
hours  are  allocated  on  a  formula  basis  for  a  faculty  member. 
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Kehoe:   There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the  number  of  university  faculty 
teaching  hours  should  be  double — that  would  be  very,  very 
controversial.  There  was  also  a  feeling  that  the  state  college 
faculty,  it  was  then  state  college  faculty,  should  move  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  [hours],  and  there  were  some  thoughts  of  eighteen  hours 
of  classroom  teaching  for  the  same  salary  level . 

There  were  people  working  very  hard  on  the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  issue,  and  that  was  a  goal  to  be  effected  in  that  particular 
budget. 

So,  the  executive  branch's,  I  would  say,  arm  wrestling  on 
the  issue  was  very  frenetic,  and  certainly  had  a  strong  role  in 
that  particular  year's  budget  as  did  the  welfare  reform  issues. 
As  the  welfare  reform  package  was  presented,  the  budget  savings 
expectations  were  built  into  the  budget  that  was  proposed  under  the 
constitutional  constraints,  I  think  January  25th  or  about  in  that 
time  frame,  the  governor  should  prior  to,  submit  his  budget.   In 
that  framework  were  built  in  some  of  the  cost  savings  expected 
from  the  welfare  reform  package  and  the  education  reform  package . 

On  first  reading  that  became  quite  a  jolt  to  the  legislators. 
Our  role,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  handholding  and  at  that  point, 
not  the  lobbying,  became  very  critical.  We  were  to  keep  the 
Republicans  on  board  till  they  saw  more  of  what  was  happening  and 
to  try  to  keep  the  Democratic  complaints  about  the  austerity  of  the 
budget  somewhat  at  a  dull  roar  rather  than  accelerating  into  a 
very  vehement  political  confrontation. 

Sharp:   How  did  you  do  that? 

Kehoe:   Well,  communication „   I  had  a  regular  circuit  that  I  would  ride,  or 
I  walked.   Since  there  are  many  fewer  senators,  forty  senators,  it 
was  easy  for  me,  in  a  two-week  period,  make  the  rounds  and  serve 
as,  if  you  will,  an  oral  newsletter  on  what  was  happening  and 
communicate  irrespective  of  party  to  those  senators  on  what  was 
taking  place  in  the  governor's  office.   Of  course  not  all  the 
nitty-gritty,  but  at  least  from  a  framework  where  they  could  see 
that  an  intelligent  plan  that  might  be  somewhat  rational  or  irrational 
was  emerging,  and  that  this  was  not  just  a  whim  of  either  an 
aggressive  Director  of  Finance  or  a  wild  governor.   There  were 
some  blanks  to  be  filled  in. 

I  worked  closely  with  the  Department  of  Finance  task  forces 
on  the  various  issues.  My  role  with  the  state  colleges  from  the 
past  would  lead  me  to  the  ability  to  bring  in  resource  people,  at 
least  from  the  state  college  standpoint,  that  could  help  understand 
why  a  teaching  load  of  eighteen  hours,  for  example,  would  be 
Irresponsible  and  counter-productive.   I  think  the  formula  leveled 
off  at  twelve.  Nevertheless,  while  the  state  colleges  could  be 
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Kehoe:   perceived  as  normal  schools  or  teacher-training  institutions,  they 
still  had  quality  education  needs  and  goals,  and  that  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  making  the  faculty  members  robots  in  the  teaching 
sense. 

Sharp:   I  have  been  talking  to  Ken  [Kenneth  F.]  Hall  who  of  course  was 

involved  in  this  budget.   I  wondered  how  you  might  have  worked  with 
him  in  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Kehoe:   He  served  somewhat  in  that  area;  he  also  served  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  [education].   The  Department  of  Finance  was  divided 
up.   I  think  Jim  [James  S.]  Dwight  was  the  chief  deputy  and  then  Ken 
had  one  of  the  deputy  positions  under  Jim.   Jim  was  the  chairman  of 
the  education  group  and  worked  in  elementary  and  secondary.  When 
those  issues  emerged  Ken's  expertise  and  his  staff  people  would 
be  very  much  a  part  of  that. 

Sharp:   He  described  a  bit  about  the  department  director,  Mr.  [Verne]  Orr, 
essentially  bringing  parts  out  of  the  budget  from  the  Department 
of  Finance  to  cabinet  meetings  to  talk  about  what  they  could  come 
up  with  and  how  it  all  might  be  explained.   I  wondered  if  you  might 
then  have  sat  in  on  this  kind  of  cabinet  meeting? 

Kehoe:   Oh,  yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  where  our  time  permitted,  we  were 

encouraged  and  expected  [to  come]  and  when  one  of  us  were  not  able, 
the  other  one  would  cover  the  cabinet  meetings.   Because,  in  those 
meetings,  you  had  very  clearly  a  decision-making  process  on  all 
major  issues  in  the  administration  whether  it  was  on  the  budget, 
or  on  legislation,  or  on  regulatory  policies,  or  what  have  you. 

The  governor  very  much  operated  a  state  government  using  the 
cabinet  as  a  corporate  board  of  directors  and  their  executive 
committee  might  operate.  Verne  Orr  certainly  did  bring  those 
segments  into  that  cabinet  and  early  in  the  process.  It  became  a 
deliberative  body  in  which  all  points  of  view  were  encouraged. 
There  were  no  dominant  forces  that  prevailed  just  because  it  was 
Ed  Meese  or  the  governor's  perceived  decision.  The  governor,  indeed, 
encouraged  everyone  to  exchange  those  views. 

From  our  role  in  articulating  before  the  legislature  back  to 
that  oral  newsletter,  that  was  very  helpful.  Because,  of  course, 
we  didn't  violate  the  confidentiality  of  the  [cabinet]  meeting. 
We  nevertheless  could  articulate  some  of  the  senses  of  concern 
whether  it  was  on  the  budget,  or  whether  it  was  on  reflectorized 
license  plates,  or  whatever  the  controversy  might  be. 

It  was  when  there  was  controversy  or  it  was  felt  that  the 
governor's  policy  needed  clarification  or  that  the  governor's  role 
was  going  to  be  changed,  if  these  issues  emerged.   If  it  were 
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Kehoe:   routine  and  felt  to  be  within  the  limits  and  there  you  had  your 
senior  staff  people  in  their  regular  meetings  who  helped  to 
govern  that  decision,  where  it  was  going  to  be  perhaps  a  major 
change  in  the  administration  policy. 


Withholding 


Sharp:   The  issue  of  withholding  has  been  brought  out  as  very  important, 
perhaps  because  it  was  a  dramatic  change  in  thinking  on  the 
governor's  part.   I  wondered  if  you  really  thought  it  was  that 
important  an  issue  and  how  you  might  have  worked  with  some  of  the 
senators  on  it? 

Kehoe:   It  was  an  issue  in  several  ways.  Of  course,  withholding  became  a 

mechanism  to  increase  government  revenue.   The  governor  was  as  much 
against  increasing  government  revenues  at  the  state  level  as  he  is 
now  at  the  federal  level.  So  he  had  a  personal  problem  from  that 
standpoint. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  state  had  a  great  need  to  either 
increase  taxes  or  find  other  mechanisms.   The  governor  had  to 
rationalize  his  position  change  between  his  adamantcy  against 
new  revenues  and  increasing  the  role  of  income  tax  and  supplying 
that,  versus  balancing  the  budget  and  keeping  the  programs  going. 
I  think  that  was  a  very  personal  type  of  decision  he  had  to  face, 
and  one  from  a  political  standpoint  of  dealing  with  the 
conservatives  in  the  Republican  party  who  felt  strongly  that 
withholding  was  another  erosion  of  the  personal  liberty  rights  of 
an  individual  which  should  not  be  affected  by  government  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form. 

He  had  a  very  volatile  group  within  his  political  base  that 
had  to  be  dealt  with,  so  the  posturing  of  this  decision  had  to  be 
very  careful.*  They  had  to  be  careful  of  the  governor's  personal 
feelings,  careful  of  the  political  base  that  he  had  traditionally 
held,  and  his  image  to  the  whole  people  of  the  state  of  California. 

Sharp:   Was  that  something  that  you  might  have  dealt  with  your  senators 
about? 


*Mr.  Kehoe  mentioned  later  that  some  members  of  this  group  were 
John  Banner,  H.L.  Richardson,  the  extreme  right  of  the  United 
Republicans  of  California,  John  Rousselot,  and  some  within  the 
kitchen  cabinet. 
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Kehoe:   Oh,  yes,  both  ways,  both  getting  their  views  and  communicating 

those  views  to  the  cabinet  meetings,  and  then  trying  to  share  some 
of  the  debate  from  the  cabinet  with  them.   Senator  [H.L.]  Richardson, 
of  course,  was  absolutely  unglued  on  the  issue,  he  was  always  a 
colorful  figure  to  deal  with. 

Sharp:   How  so? 

Kehoe:   Well,  he  had  quite  a  temper  and  never  ever  was  shy  about  exercising 
it  and  it  had  many,  many  battles  with  the  governor's  office  on  a 
whole  variety  of  issues . 

The  first  time  I  went  into  the  office  I  guess  my  knees  were 
shaking,  thinking  I'd  practically  be  thrown  out  because  he  was  known 
to  treat  the  governor's  staff  very,  I  would  say,  vocally  and  not 
physically,  but  be  very  vocal  and  somewhat  an  obstructionist.   On 
the  other  side,  of  course,  was  Senator  [Milton]  Marks  who  shared  no 
rapport  at  all  with  the  governor,  and  who  did  have  the  same  party 
registration,  and  was  always  critical  on  the  organization  or  on 
party  line  votes.   Because  it  could  be  dependent  upon  votes  that 
would  require  most  often  the  party  support,  but  not  necessarily  the 
administration's  support. 

Marks  was  not  vocal.   It's  just  that  there  were  very  few  points 
of  agreement  between  the  personal  philosophies  of  the  two.   Senator 
Marks  is  an  extremely  liberal  politician  and,  I  guess,  that's  the 
only  key  to  success  in  being  elected  in  San  Francisco.   He  had  to 
represent  that  point  of  view  and  did  that  gracefully.   He  was  not, 
he  is  not  a  person  who  is  ungentlemanly  in  his  approach. 

Sharp:   But  in  dealing  with  the  issue  of  withholding,  you — 
Kehoe:  He  was  supportive  on  that  issue,  he  was  supportive  of  it. 

Sharp:  Had  you  already  known  that  the  issue  of  withholding  was  going  to  be 
a  real  hot  potato? 

Kehoe:   Oh,  you  could  easily  detect  it  would  be,  right,  yes. 

Sharp:   Did  you  already  know  that  there  were  a  lot  of  people  wanting  Reagan 
to  change  his  mind  and  support  it?  I  mean,  is  that  what  you  were 
hearing  from  the  senators  whom  you  were  talking  with  routinely? 

Kehoe:  Yes,  and  also  from  the  departments. 
Sharp:   Of  finance  or  the  other  departments? 
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Kehoe:   Or  the  other  departments  that  were  depending  on  programs  from 

government  that  had  been  appointed  by  the  Reagan  administration, 
and  knowing  that  there  were  clients  out  there  to  be  served  and 
program  goals  to  be  realized  and  you  needed  those  budgetary  dollars 
to  do  that.   So  they  were  saying  withhold ing's  the  only  answer, 
unless  you're  going  to  increase  taxes  and  that  was  not  an  option 
that  was  viable. 

Sharp:   In  the  structure  of  your  relationship  with  Mr.  Steffes,  with  the 

governor,  and  with  the  other  executive  members,  how  could  you  have 
sat  the  governor  down  and  said,  "Look,  you  know,  you've  got  to 
accept  this  idea  because  there  are  all  these  reasons  one  through 
twelve  that  you  should."  Did  you,  was  that  something  that  you  were 
able  to  do? 

Kehoe:   Oh,  yes,  we  were  very  fortunate.  We  could  save  time  in  that  hour 
and  a  half  to  have  a  personal  discussion  with  the  governor.  He'd 
set  that  up  for  legislative  time  and  when  we  felt  strong  enough  on 
an  issue,  we  would  take  the  last  fifteen  minutes  and  have  a  one-to- 
one  or  two- to-one  discussion  with  him.  We  certainly  were  not  shy 
about  doing  that,  not  going  through  George  Steffes,  but  utilizing 
that  one-to-one  relationship. 

The  governor  liked  that,  respected  it,  and  I  think  we  had 
impact  in  varying  issues  on  withholding.   I  think  it  was  a  collective 
decision  of  that  cabinet.  He  loves  to  get  input  from  wide  varieties 
of  people.   I  think  it  was  the  collective  discussion  that  finally 
brought  him  into  Verne  Orr's  categorically  stating  that  it  was 
either  withholding  or  new  taxes. 

Sharp:   Not  a  decision  almost. 
Kehoe:   Right. 


Welfare  Reform  in  1971 


Sharp:   I'd  like  to  move  you  on  to  the  issue  of  welfare  reform.  One  of 

the  articles  that  I  sent  to  you  was  interesting  because  it  talked 
about  the  negotiations  involved  in  passing  SB  796.*  That's  the  bill 
that  carried  the  major  changes,  at  least  in  this  year,  in  the 


*See  "Tough  Trading  Breaks  Executive-Legislative  Deadlock  on  Welfare 
and  Medi-Cal,"  California  Journal.  July-August  1971,  193-195. 
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Sharp:   welfare  system.   Some  of  the  changes  were  general  tightening  of 
standards  of  eligibility,  of  ceilings  on  certain  incomes  that 
could  be  earned,  and  increases  in  certain  work  programs  as  well. 

II 

Sharp:   I  wondered  if  you  could  describe  some  of  the  tensions  that  you  might 
have  felt  in  the  senate  over  this,  everything  leading  up  to  this 
bill. 

Kehoe:   I  think  the  reason  why  the  assembly  is  perhaps  the  focal  point  of 

the  historical  evidence  is  the  nature  of  the  political  counterattack 
that  came  from  the  task  force.  Because,  the  task  force  worked  out 
of  the  capital  city.   Its  existence  was  known  by  very  few  people  and 
thus  when  the  package  was  ready,  and  the  charts  were  there,  and  the 
governor  was  briefed  to  make  his  presentation,  it  was  quite  a  jolt 
to  many,  many  of  the  politicians  all  over. 

The  governor  has  a  great  ability  to  use  the  media  and  he  chose 
to  ask  for  time  on  television  to  present  his  case.   All  of  the 
issues  in  welfare — the  cheating,  the  avoidance  of  responsibility 
on  parents — all  of  the  things  that  bothered  many  of  the  rank  and 
file  people  that  read  the  paper  and  watch  the  TV  news  were  addressed 
in  his  program. 

It  became  very  obvious  that  the  Democrats  could  be  swept  up 
in  almost  a  mandate  from  the  public  to  accept  the  program.  So, 
they  were  immediately  put  on  the  defense  when  the  Republican 
president,  governor  presented  this  to  the  state  in  this  dramatic 
fashion,  on  TV. 

The  one  spokesman  chosen  to  respond  was  Speaker  [Robert] 
Moretti.   Speaker  Moretti  had  inherited  the  mantle  of  Jesse  Unruh 
who  had  opted  to  run  against  the  governor  in  1970  and  he  was  trying 
to  evolve  a  very  decisive,  strong  speakership.  So,  he  was  selected 
to  be  the  spokesman,  if  you  will,  on  the  counterattack  on  this 
program. 

As  a  result  he  and  Assemblyman  [Henry  A.]  Waxman,  who's  now  in 
Congress,  and  Senator  [Anthony]  Beilenson  helped  design  this.  He's 
now  in  Congress  too.  They  designed  their  own  quick  package  in 
which  Moretti  could  be  presented  with  his  viewpoints  and  the 
Democratic  party  viewpoint  and  not  necessarily  object  to  reform. 
They  actually  mentioned  changes  in  the  formulas  and  in  the  benefits 
that  would  relate  to  some  of  the  touchstone  cases,  but  be  less  harsh 
on  doing  that. 
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Kehoe:   The  Democrats  from  both  the  senate  and  the  assembly  coalesced 
around  the  viewpoint  that  Moretti  had  shared  in  this  public 
presentation.   It  became  very  obvious  early  in  this  exchange  that 
neither  the  governor  was  going  to  have  his  way  nor  was  the 
Democratic  alternative  going  to  be  ever  signed  by  the  governor. 

As  you  look  at  the  senate  Health  and  Welfare  Committee,  you 
will  see  reflected  the  only  strong  Democrat  on  that  committee, 
Beilenson,  who  was  very  much  a  part  of  the  Moretti  group  putting 
together  their  package.  The  other  Democrats — [Ralph  C.]  Dills, 
[Mervyn]  Dymally,  [Joseph  M. ]  Kennick,  well,  [George  R.]  Moscone 
would  be  an  exception,  Jim  Mills  who  was  extremely  new  at  that 
point, and  [Alfred  H.]  Song.   Song  represented  the  old  tradition 
in  the  senate. 

The  state  senate  had  always  been  perceived  as  a  nonpartisan 
body.  Historically,  before  the  changes  when  there  were  more  senators 
in  the  senate,  before  the  constitution  was  changed,  you  could  barely 
tell  a  Republican  from  a  Democrat.   It  kind  of  merged  together  in 
a  very  clubby  atmosphere.   There  is  the  Derby  Club  still  in 
existence  today,  in  which  some  of  these  people  are  still  very  much 
members  of  that  old  school. 

So,  you  dealt  with  the  seniority  versus  the  politics  in  that 
old  school.  You  were  just  seeing  in  the  '70s  a  more  partisan 
separation  in  the  state  senate.   So,  the  Democrats  coalesced  around 
the  assembly  plan — to  get  back  to  answering  your  question  and  it 
became  the  Moretti  versus  the  Reagan  plans  that  were  on  confrontation. 

The  Reagan  book  was  nicely  published.   There  were  funds  developed 
from  outside  sources  and  it  was  nicely  packaged  in  a  very  colorful, 
not  colorful,  but  a  very  distinguished  looking  book  and  distributed 
throughout  the  state.  That  resulted  in  a  lot  of  grassroots 
initiatives  being  developed  that  were  inundating  the  state  capitol, 
supporting  the  Reagan  plan. 

With  assemblymen  and  senators  trying  to  accomplish  welfare 
reform.  All  of  this,  I  guess,  surge  of  energy  that  was  taking 
place  led  to  an  agreement  between  the  governor  and  Moretti  to 
negotiate  an  acceptable  package.   The  Moretti- Beilenson,  et  al, 
viewpoint  was  that  that  would  be  a  piece  of  cake,  that  here  this 
movie  star  governor  would  be  had  in  this  negotiation  process,  and 
they  would  have  the  upper  hand.   Because  they  more  or  less  effected 
in  the  deal  to  negotiate  an  agreement  that  whatever  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch  agreed  to,  with  minor  changes 
and  approved  by  both  houses,  would  be  signed  by  the  governor. 
That  was  more  or  less  the  agreement  that  initiated  the  discussion. 
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Kehoe:   When  the  negotiations  started  taking  place,  the  governor  would 
spend  almost  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours  with  his  staff 
going  over  every  dot  and  comma,  if  you  will,  in  the  legislative 
proposal  because  what  was  used  for  the  negotiations  was  actually 
legislation.   I'm  trying  to  think,  I  guess  it  was  the  Bielenson 
version.   Bill  Bagley  was  a  part  of  putting  that  together  on  the 
assembly  side,  and  Moretti,  McCarthy  was  involved,  and  Waxman. 
But  it  was  the  senate  version,  the  Beilenson  version,  I  guess 
that  was  used  in  the  negotiations.   Anyway,  that  was  the  focal 
point. 

In  the  staff  briefings  that  preceded  the  actual  negotiations, 
that  printed  legislative  copy  was  used  to  brief  the  governor. 
Then  he  went  into  the  conference  room  in  the  governor's  office  to 
meet  with  the  legislators.   The  legislators  would  bring  a  large 
number  of  their  staff  people  and  the  governor,  by  contrast,  would 
only  bring  those  of  us  who  dealt  with  legislature  and  Bob  [Robert] 
Carleson  who  had  served  on  the  task  force,  and  Earl  Brian  would  also 
serve  on  the  task  force.   I  believe  that  was  about  it.  Maybe 
Ed  Meese  floated  between  meetings  but  he  wasn't  always  present  at 
those  meetings. 

It  got  around  to  very  basic  exchanges  at  the  very  beginning. 
Of  course  both  sides  made  their  opening  statements,  but  Moretti 
was  chosen  to  be  the  chief  negotiator  and  he  and  the  governor  would 
start  and  discuss  Section  1,  Subsection  A,  and  went  right  down 
the  line  almost  from  the  very  beginning  from  page  1  of  the  bill 
right  straight  through. 

I  can  remember,  after  about  the  third  session,  Moretti  looked 
up  and  said,  "Governor,  how  is  it  that  you're  such  a  great 
negotiator?"  (Because  it  was  very  obvious  that  this  movie  star 
memorizing  the  lines  was  not  in  that  negotiating  posture  that 
they'd  expected.)  Without  batting  an  eyelash,  the  governor  looked 
at  him  and  said,  "Bob,  you  don't  think  I  was  head  of  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild  for  twenty  years  for  nothing  do  you?"  He  was 
practically  super-trained  in  the  field  of  negotiation  from  those 
labor  years. 

Sharp:  There  are  also  some  new  faces  on  the  scene  in  this  period.  A  new 
lieutenant  governor  for  one,  Ed  Reinecke,  and  Jim  Mills  who  comes 
in  as  [senate]  president  pro  tern.  Were  they  part  of  all  of  this? 

Kehoe:  No. 

Sharp:   Either  one? 

Kehoe:   Trying  to  think  back.  Mills  was  not  a  dominant  force  in  the 

negotiations.  He  certainly  was  on  my  circuit  riding.  He  blew  hot 
and  cold  toward  the  governor  and  on  the  question  of  the  welfare 
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Kehoe:   reform,  he  was  very  much  with  the  Beilenson  group.   Beilenson  was 

a  chairman  by  virtue  of  a  Mills   appointment  with  the  process  that 
had  chosen  Mills.   So,  Mills  tended  in  '71  period  to  be  much  more 
liberal  than  he  was  perhaps  in  '74.   He  made  a  transition  to  a 
more  middle  of  the  road  stature  but  in  '71,  he  tended  to  be  on  the 
liberal  side  of  the  issues . 

Sharp:  If  you  put  all  of  this  together,  the  negotiating  on  the  bill  and 
Reagan's  being  so  close  and  involved  in  it  as  you  remarked,  what 
stands  out  as  the  main  issues  of  welfare  reform  for  Mr.  Reagan? 

Kehoe:   Cutting  out  fraud,  I  think,  and  also  as  he  said,  rewarding  the 
truly  needy  versus  the  truly  greedy.  He  felt  there  were  many 
instances  of,  oh,  households  where  the  father  was  evading 
responsibility  and  may  have  been  even  fraudulently  doing  so,  on 
supporting  the  families.  He  felt  there  were  many  cases  where  there 
were  fraudulent  claims  being  made  for  dependent  children.   I  guess 
there  were  some  horrible  examples,  there  still  are.  He  wanted  to 
see  a  floor,  somewhat  like  the  safety  net  that's  being  used  now, 
but  a  floor  in  which  no  one  that  truly  needed  support  would  be 
denied  it  but  with  that  a  ceiling  in  which  you  could  not  become 
wealthy  even  if  you  exercised  some  of  the  loopholes  for  fraudulent 
purposes. 

So,  there  was  a  floor  and  ceiling  concept.   I  think  that  there 
were  some  cases  that  had  been  pinpointed  through  the  computer 
systems  that  were  used  at  that  time  in  which  some  families  were 
getting  $2,400  a  month  under  the  welfare  formulas.  He  definitely 
wanted  that  opportunity  cut  out. 

He  definitely  wanted  to  eliminate — well,  I  guess  that  was 
never  achieved — sending  checks  overseas.   There  were  payments, 
even  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  some  who  had  been  eligible  at  one  point 
in  time.  He  wanted  to  draw  a  line  in  which  the  eligibility  wouldn't 
continue  on  forever  and  wherever  the  individual  might  end  up . 

Sharp:   Did  you  feel  really  strongly  about  the  passage  of  this  welfare 
reform  bill? 

Kehoe:  Yes,  I  thought  it  would  help  a  great  deal  for  tightening  up  the 

system.   I  would  call  it  fine-tuning  the  mechanism  of  the  system. 
I  think  the  fine-tuning  has  been  altered  in  the  meantime.  There 
will  probably  be  a  point  where  we'll  see  another  welfare  reform 
and  maybe  we'll  achieve  the  same  thing.   I  think  the  political 
pressures  on  the  legislators  in  the  eleven  years  since  then  have 
allowed  for  some  of  the  old  practices  to  emerge.   I  think  there 
has  been  a  loosening  up . 
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Kehoe:   Certainly  in  the  middle  '70s,  there  were  welfare  rights  organizations 
and  pressure  groups  that  had  been  organized  to  free  up  some  of  the 
reforms  that  were  initiated  in  '71. 

Sharp:   Also  court  challenges. 

Kehoe:   And  court  challenges,  right.   In  the  negotiations  they  recognized 
that  maybe  some  of  the  steps  that  they  were  taking  would  perhaps 
be  successfully  challenged  in  the  court.   It  was  felt  it  was  more 
prudent  to  move  the  law  to  the  more  stringent  side  to  deal  with 
the  tempers  and  passions  of  the  people  that  were  aroused  through 
both  sides  and  their  political  rhetoric. 


School  Finance  and  SB  90  in  1972 


Sharp:   I  thought  we'd  deal  with  SB  90  and  tax  reform  somewhat  together 

since  they  are  related.   I  wondered,  first  of  all,  what  perspective 
you  might  have  brought  to  an  important  bill  like  this  on  school 
financing  from  your  earlier  work  in  the  governor's  office  on 
education? 

Kehoe:  Well,  the  perspective  that  I  would  have  brought  would  have  been 
the  great  number  of  hearings  the  education  reform  commission  had 
held  on  some  of  the  extravagences   in  the  system.*  There  was  a 
very  strong  feeling  that  there  were  functional  areas  that  could  be 
consolidated  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  such  as  the 
food  services,  even  maintenance  of  school  buildings.   There  was  a 
very  strong  feeling  that  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent 
[of  education]  should  be  eliminated.   [laughter]   That  never  gets 
very  far  because  there  is  a  heavy  lobby  in  the  other  direction. 

Some  of  these  perspectives  I  certainly  brought  to  the 
discussion  both  in  the  pre-planning  and  in  the  cabinet  discussions 
on  those  particular  bills.  Some  of  the  categorical  grant  programs 
too.  The  experiences  of  the  education  reform  commission  were 
helpful  in  pointing  out  the  excesses  in  the  categorical  grants 
and  really  the  bizarre  nature  of  the  formulas  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  If  we  charted  them  [the  formulas]  out 
would  look  like  the  plumbing  system  for  the  Winchester  House,  very 
complicated  and  complex  and  developed  for  political  expediency 
over  the  years,  I  guess  dating  way  back  to  the  1860s. 


*This  was  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Educational  Reform,  active 
1969-1971. 
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Sharp:   At  least.  How  closely  involved  then  were  you  able  to  become  in 
the  actual  crafting  of  the  bill? 

Kehoe:   Depending  on  the  time,  I  was  able  to  participate  in  some  of  the 

dialogue.   [William]  Bagley  carried  the  bill.  Ken  [Kenneth  F.]  Hall 
was  very  much  involved  in  the  staff  work.  From  time  to  time,  I 
was  involved  with  some  of  the  people  that  were  working  with  him 
[Hall],   A  lot  of  them  were  professional  Department  of  Finance 
folks  who  monitored  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  higher 
education  too. 

Sharp:   How  was  Mr.  [Wilson]  Riles  brought  into  all  of  this?  Because  there 
is  that  important  Early  Childhood  Education  ingredient. 

Kehoe:   Right,  that  he  was  very  supportive  of.   That  was  part  of  his 

campaign,  right.  Let  me  think.   I  certainly  was  involved  in  the 
final  discussions  of  the  draft.  Did  he  have  anyone  from  his  staff? 
I  don't  recall  whether  he  had  a  staff  person  involved  or  not. 

Many  of  the  analysts,  that  I  mentioned  were  professionals  in 
the  Department  of  Finance,  would  serve  the  Department  of  Education. 
I'm  sure  his  staff  were  not  unconscious  of  the  efforts  that  were 
going  on.  -I'm  sure  the  feedback  from  the  professional  analysts 
would  provide  that.  But  directly  involved,  I'd  have  to  say,  I  don't 
remember. 

He  was  involved  though.   I  know  the  governor  asked  him  to  sit 
in.   Because  Riles  had  made  Early  Childhood  Education  such  a 
strong  part  of  his  platform  when  he  first  ran,  I'm  sure  that  the 
strategists  placed  that  component  in  there  in  probably  the  first 
or  second  draft  to  insure  his  sympathy  to  the  bill.   I'm  sure  that 
was  consciously  done. 

I  believe  Marion  Joseph  might  have  suggested  its  inclusion 
to  Ken  Hall. 

Sharp:   She's  a  remarkable  woman. 

Kehoe:   Oh,  she  is.   I  hope  she's  good  now.   I'm  wanting  to  see  Riles 

re-elected.*  She's  going  to  really  have  her  work  cut  out  for  her. 


*At  the  time  this  interview  was  held,  Mr.  Riles  was  running  for 
re-election  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.   Riles 
subsequently  lost  in  November  1982. 
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Sharp:   I  think  she  does  too. 

Did  you  have  a  sense  of  Mr.  Reagan's  goals  with  respect  to 
school  financing? 

Kehoe:  He  wanted  to  cut  out  the  fat.  Totally  convinced  that  there  was 
fat.  I  mean,  he  just  knew  that  existed  without  question  and  he 
wanted  to  cut  it  out. 

He  was  very  sympathetic  to  the  dilemma  that  was  always  discussed 
at  that  time  of  the  incongruity  of  level  of  per  child  support 
between  the  Beverly  Hills  and  that,  say,  in  Oakland  or  a  more 
disadvantaged  school  district  in  the  state.   He  was  wanting  to  see 
more  equalization  of  dollars  behind  students.   That  was  part  of  the 
Serrano-Pries t  decision., 

Another  example  that  always  came  out  was  Kern  County,  where, 
oh,  I  think  it  was  Taft,  or  another  school  district  there,  which 
had  a  swimming  pool  and  television  sets  in  the  classrooms  of  a  high 
school  district  of  a  very  small  number  [of  students].  But  because 
of  your  property  tax  base  and  the  oil  revenues  it  was  quite 
adequately  financed.   The  [county]  school  board  and  the  [county] 
superintendent  just  brought  every  luxury  they  could  into  that 
educational  process. 

So,  he  wanted  to  see  more  relief  given  in  that  regard. 

Well,  he  was  very  much  opposed  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
just  for  the  sake  of  dealing  with  minority  problems.   He  wanted 
equal  educational  opportunity  [as  a  general  concept]  for  all  people 
in  the  state. 

I  know  that  when  there  was  quite  a  pressure  move  made, 
particularly  by  the  black  community  to  put  special  programs  into 
effect  for  the  state  dollars,  he  just  found  that  extremely  hard  to 
accept.  The  drive  was  made  in  community  colleges,  in  the  state 
college  system,  and  in  the  University  of  California.  EOF,  equal 
educational  opportunity  programs,*  were  mandated  and,  oh,  you  had 
to  have  courses  directed  to  cultural  goals  that  might  be  perceived 
to  be  indoctrination  and  credits  given  for  that  which  would  be 
applied  to  degree  programs.  He  just  really  found  that  extremely  hard 
to  cope  with. 

Sharp:  Why? 


*EOP  stands  for  Educational  Opportunity  Program 
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Kehoe:   Well,  he  felt  that  was  reverse  discrimination  of  the  first  order 
and  not  geared  to  giving  all  students  that  equal  educational 
opportunity,  that  you  were  trying  to  deal  with  perhaps  discrimination 
against  a  race  historically  for  years,  and  had  to  catch  up  in  a 
short  period  of  time. 

He  would  rather  have  seen  vast  supportive  programs  in  which 
tutoring  was  offered  in  a  compensatory  education  process  so  that 
individuals  could  qualify  for  admission  to  colleges. 

One  of  the  focuses  of  the  EOF  program  was  to  have  academic 
catch  up  of  the  black  community  and  the  Hispanic  community  in 
numbers  of  people  in  various  professions,  law,  engineering,  some 
of  the  sciences,  and  to  have  a  running  start.  There  was  a  pressure 
to  reduce  the  admissions  standards  to  achieve  that  goal. 

He  felt  that  that  compensatory  effort  should  start  with  the 
high  school  graduate.   If  you  couldn't  pass  the  standard  admission 
processes  given  to  all,  rather  than  weaken  those,  have  a  tutoring 
[program]  to  catch  up  and  have  everyone  considered  alike. 

Sharp:   Did  he  ever  try  to  get  that  into  a  bill? 

Kehoe:   He  always  tried  to  avoid  the  posturing  that  might  take  place  of 

[his]  being  [considered]  a  racist.   He  would  carefully  try  to  avoid 
that  political  posturing.  He  would  try  to  discourage  the  dollars 
put  behind  bills  to  achieve  this.   In  one  of  the  community  colleges 
he  accepted  an  EOF  program  there  that  he  was  verbalizing  against 
as  it  started  through.  But  that  goes  back  to  the  reality  that  he 
did  not  want  to  be  publicly   postured  as  being  against  the 
objectives. 

His  personal  feeling  was  very  strong  the  other  way.  He,  I 
suppose,  would  send  signals  that  he  would  accept  the  compensatory 
education  concept,  but  that  didn't  have  strong  political  support 
in  the  communities  pushing  it  on  the  sidelines. 

Sharp:   No,  it  was  seen  as  somewhat  sort  of  milktoasty. 

Kehoe:   But  you  had  a  great,  in  those  days,  those  years  a  great  distress 
of  social  consciousness,  if  you  will,  on  the  part  of  elites  who 
felt  that  not  only  did  you  have  the  pressure  from  minority  groups 
who  had  coalesced  together  to  achieve  their  goals,  but  there  were 
various  elites  in  society  who  had  pangs  of  social  consciousness 
that  perhaps  they  or  maybe  their  fathers  and  mothers  had  brought 
about  the  conditions  that  led  to  these  inequities.   They  felt  that 
indeed  it  was  appropriate  to  avoid  some  of  the  standards  and  give 
these  opportunities — if  you  couldn't  read  or  write  as  well  on 
the  admissions  standards  that  there  be  certain  numbers  allocated 
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Kehoe:   in  higher  education  to  have  that  chance  to  catch  up  fast.   They 

went  across  party  lines  and  went  across  society  along  levels,  middle 
class,  upper  class,  lower  class. 

Sharp:   To  talk  a  bit  about  the  process  of  getting  SB  90  passed,  now  again 
Speaker  Moretti  was  involved.   I  wondered,  on  your  part,  who  you 
might  have  dealt  with  in  the  senate? 

Kehoe:   On  the  senate  side,  Senator  [Jack]  Schrade  was  extremely  effective. 
He  had  been  president  pro  tern  of  the  senate  and  he  was  exemplary 
of  the  old  buddy  group.   I  mean  he  represented  that  old  school  in 
the  senate  that  knew  [Joseph  M.]  Kennick  extremely  well  on  the 
Democratic  side  and  could  get  along  with  [H.L.]  Richardson.   Schrade 
could  bring  all  of  those  folks  together  so  we  worked  very  closely 
with  Schrade. 

[Howard]  Way  was  extremely  important.   He  had  been  president 
pro  tern  but  you  didn't  put  Way  and  Schrade  in  same  room  because 
Way  always  Schrade  bid  him  out  of  the  president  pro  tern's  position. 
He,  Schrade,  played  the  games. 

[Fred  W.]  Marler  [Jr.]  was  extremely  helpful .   He  was  the — 
Sharp:  Who  is  that  now? 

Kehoe:   Fred  Marler,  who  is  on  the  bench.  So  you  had  [Clair  W.]  Burgener, 
extremely  helpful  too.  Walter  Stiern,  who  was  a  Democrat  from 
Bakersfield,  he  played  a  key  role.  Randolph  Collier,  from  senate 
Finance  [Committee] .   Stiern  and  the  governor  got  along  well 
together.   Now  he  had  a  chairmanship  that  maybe  came  after  this 
particular  time. 

Sharp:   He  was  chairman  of —  Stiern?  He  was,  let's  see. 
Kehoe:   Revenue  and  Taxation  [Committee] . 
Sharp:   Right. 

Kehoe:   So,  he  would  have  had  a  very  leadership  type  position.  And  those 
would  probably  be  the  key. 

[George]  Deukmejian,  always  supportive.   [Robert  J.]  Lagomarsino, 
also  supportive.   [John  W.]  Holmdahl,  on  the  Democratic  side  was 
quite  helpful  on  that  bill. 

So,  we  were  in  the  senate  able  to  build  a  pretty  good  coalition 
to  push  that  through.   [John  L.]  Harmer,  who  was  coming  up  fast, 
was  a  dynamic  Republican  leader  and  he  of  course,  was  very  helpful. 
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Sharp:   Now  the  main  ingredients  of  the  final  bill  were — 
II 

Sharp:   Some  property  tax  exemption,  renters'  tax  credit,  inventory  tax 
relief,  some  open  space  reimbursements,  the  Early  Childhood 
Education  we  talked  about,  new  general  school  funds,  and  a  special 
urban  school  assistance  element.   I  wonder  what  your  perspective 
now  is  of  the  bill?   It  may  be  Monday  morning  quarterbacking  or 
it  may  be  hindsight  on  the  bill.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Kehoe:   Well,  from  what  you  just  articulated,  it  was  somewhat  of  a  Christmas 

tree  approach;  there  was  a  little  bit  for  everybody.  Your  conservatives 
liked  the  reduction  of  inventory  tax.   The  state  chamber  was  always 
complaining  about  that  particular  issue  and  you  could  build  a 
coalition  on  that  side.  You  had  the  new  head  of  superintendent  of 
schools  [Riles]  and  his  Early  Childhood  Education. 

On  the  urban  schools  program,  that  was  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  problem  that  I  have  mentioned  that  troubled  the  governor  very 
much  and  that  was  the  number  of  dollars  behind  each  child.   In  a 
way,  that  just  had  followed  the  plumbing  design  that  I  mentioned 
because  it  put  another  formula  into  the  system. 

On  the  open  spaces,  that  was  an  olive  branch  to  the  more 
liberals  in  the  picture,  such  as  [Anthony]  Beilenson  and  [Stephen 
P.]  Teale.   Teale  always  tended  to  be  on  the  liberal  side.   That  was 
an  attempt  to  give  them  some  solace  in  the  final  outcome. 

But  the  heart  of  the  issue  was  of  course,  the  property  tax 
relief. 

The  renters'  relief  was  something  that  was  an  absolute  demand 
from  some  liberal  senators.  They  would  have  defeated  the  bill  had 
that  not  been  in  there.  That  was  not  necessarily  a  devoted  need 
of  administration  but  they  would  have  actually  probably  got  enough 
votes  to  the  assembly  to  have  defeated  the  bill. 

Sharp:   Really,  why,  do  you  think?  Why  so  strong? 

Kehoe:   The  liberals  always  tend  to  show  help  for  renters.  That  was  even 
before  Tom  Hayden  and  his  rent  control  efforts  around  the  state 
today.   It's  just  a  feeling  that  they're  often  overlooked  and 
landlords  never  pass  on  those  benefits.   If  you  have  the  property 
tax  relief  provisions  that  were  given —  It's  the  same  way  with 
Howard  Jarvis.   If  those  who  are  benefitting  never  share  that  with 
their  tenants.   So,  they  wanted  to  have  that  in  the  bill  itself. 
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Advocacy  in  the  Legislature 


Sharp:   I  have  some  just  general  questions  about  your  years  as  legislative 
assistant. 

Were  there  some  senators  who  were  always  relied  upon  for  support 
of  the  governor's  bills? 

Kehoe:   Yes,  I'd  have  to  say,  that  the  ones  you  could  rely  upon  through 

thick  and  thin  were,  Deukmejian,  Marler,  Burgener,  Harmer  was  always 
extremely  supportive.   Did  I  mention  Lagomarsino?  Well,  Lagomarsino 
was  always  there.   [Donald]  Grunsky  was  there  most  of  the  time, 
Schrade,  and  let's  see,  [Gordon]  Cologne  I  guess,  had  left.   Cologne 
was  always  very  reliable  but  he  may  have  left  and  let's  see,  I  was — 
I  worked  with  Cologne   Cologne  was  appointed  to  the  bench  and  I 
can't  remember  in  what  year.   It  must  have  been  just  before  this 
was  printed.  But  he  was  always  a  strong  pillar  of  support.  He's 
not  on  this  list.* 

Sharp:   Oh,  here  he  is.   He's  on  the  Business  and  Professions  Committee 
in  '72.   Is  that  where  he  is  in  '71? 

Kehoe:   He's  not  on  here  in  '70  but  he  must  have  been  in  the  senate. 

Sharp:   He's  on  Rev  and  Tax  in  the  senate  in  '72  and  on  Business  and 
Professions  in  '72. 

Kehoe:   He  must  have  just  come  out  in  '72.   I  don't  know  how  they  did  that. 
It  must  have  been  a  special  election.  He  was  always  a  strong 
supporter. 

Sharp:  Here  he  is  on  Business  and  Professions  and  then  he's  on  Rev  and 
Tax. 

Kehoe:  Rev  and  Tax  right.   I  don't  remember  why  he  wasn't  on  this  list 
in  '71.  He  was  always  a  strong  administration  dependable. 

You  had  to  do  a  strong  selling  job  to  Way  on  most  issues. 
He  was  very  concerned  [that]  in  social  and  health  issues  that  the 
administration  might  be  too  conservative.  If  it  had  to  do  with 
revenue  and  taxation,  or  the  budget,  he  was  always  a  strong 
supporter. 


*Cologne  left  the  senate  before  1973. 
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Kehoe:   Grunsky  specialized  in  law  enforcement  and  justice,  always  very 
strong  in  those  areas.   Richardson  had  to  be  coaxed.   He  would 
certainly  be  supportive  on  any  welfare  reforms  or  anything  that 
was  going  to  save  money.  He  was  always  close  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  so  anything  that  helped  those  goals  he  would 
support.  But  he  would  not  want  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

[Milton]  Marks,  of  course  I  described  earlier.  He  was  not  one 
of  the  favorites  in  the  corner  office,  though  on  party  issues  would 
be  there. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  we  could  always  work  politely  with 
Senator  Collier.   Oh,  [Lou]  Cusanovich,  usually  very  loyal. 
Sometimes  would  swing  off  if  it  adversely  affected  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  He  had  quite  a  constituency  there,  very  loyal 
to  that  constituency.   So,  if  there  was  an  issue  that  would 
adversely  impact  in  that  district,  he  might  jump  ship,  but  if  the 
vote  was  needed,  he'd  be  there. 

Kennick,  from  Long  Beach,  as  a  Democrat,  could  usually  be 
depended  upon. 

The  adversaries,  of  course,  were  Beilenson,  [George]  Moscone, 
Teale,  and  [Albert]  Rodda,  [Nicholas]  Petris  because  their 
philosophy  was  quite  liberal  and  could  not  relate  to  the  governor 
and  to  the  administration.   [Alfred]  Alquist  would  be  supportive 
on  transportation  and  energy  issues.  He  could  be  depended  upon  to 
support  the  administration  though  he  recognized  his  role  as  a 
Democrat  and  the  upward  mobility  in  seeking  a  chairmanship  and 
status  on  the  Democratic  side. 

On  the  Rules  Committee,  you  had  [Robert  S.]  Stevens  and  you 
noticed  I  did  not  represent  him  as  one  of  the  dependable  folks. 
He  would  take  a  lot  of  coaxing.  He  would  be  in  the  Marks  arena  and 
I  spent  many  late  hours  at  night  on  the  phone  with  him,  listening 
to  his  tales  of  concern  over  what  the  administration  was  doing. 
That  would  be  one  of  my  chores  and  I  guess  he  became  famous  for 
his  telephone  calls  later  on. 

Sharp:   It  sounds  like,  in  terms  of  your  day,  your  work  day — 

Kehoe:   It  was  very  long. 

Sharp:  Long  and  just  a  lot  of  listening.  More  listening  than  talking? 

Kehoe:   Oh,  it  depended.   I  wouldn't  try  to  argue  with  a  Stevens  who  might 
have  been  at  Frank  Fat's  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  wanting 
to  offer  his  two  cents  worth  about  that  tacky  idea  the  governor 
might  have  had.   I'd  do  a  lot  of  listening  in  that  relationship. 
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Kehoe:   But  certainly  advocacy  in  that  was  strongly  needed.   Or  if  push 
came  to  shove  and,  "This  is  it  gang,  we'll  have  to  have  your 
vote,"  to  get  that  point  across  too  would  be  a  little  time. 

Stevens,  you  know,  ultimately  received  the  judicial  appointment 
from  Governor  [Edmund  G.,  Jr.]  Brown.   Though  he  looked  for  one 
from  Governor  Reagan. 

Lagomarsino  was  on  that  Rules  Committee  and  the  Rules  Committee 
consisted  of  Mills,  Stevens,  Kennick,  Lagomarsino,  and  Teale.   You 
can  imagine  that  was  an  extremely  important  committee  on  getting 
nominations  through.   That's  when  that  would  become  very  delicate 
because  if  it  was  a  nomination  running  into  trouble,  you  had  to  have 
Stevens  and  Lagomarsino  with  you.   You  could  always  count  on 
Lagomarsino.   The  spring  vote  in  those  cases,  given  that  mix,  was 
usually  Kennick,  because  it  really  needed  one  Democratic  vote. 

There  were  many  three/ two  splits  because  in  '71  and  '72,  Mills 
tended  to  want  to  protect  his  newly  found  leadership  position  and 
maintain  the  esteem  of  those  [who]  put  [him]  in  there. 

Sharp:   I  wondered  if  you  could  comment  generally  from  this  December  '70 
through  summer  '72  period  about  the  decision-making  style  of  Mr. 
Reagan,  if  you  thought  that  it  changed,  or  just  how  you  would 
characterize  it.  He  had  so  many  hot  potatoes,  so  many  heavy  issues 
and  bills  he  had  to  deal  with. 

Kehoe:   I  didn't  see  any  change  in  his  decision-making  style.  I  rather 
admired  the  steady  hand  which  he  held  to  the  system  which  was 
established.   I  thought  he  had  geared  to  that  system  very 
effectively.   The  cabinet  arena  worked.   The  so-called  collegial 
approach  to  decision  making  worked  very  well. 

Ed  Meese,  I  think  was  an  outstanding  sort  of  catalyst  for  the 
process.  He  was,  sort  of,  unflappable  in  many  flappable  situations 
and  I  think  that  the  decision-making  process  was  extremely  good. 

One  element  on  the  legislative  side  we  haven't  touched  on  I 
should  probably  mention  at  this  point,  is  that  we  had  a  very 
detailed  bill  analysis  system  in  which  there  was  a  policy  manual. 
The  policy  manual  was  a  very  firm  one  and  it  called  upon  each  of 
the  agencies  of  state  government,  like  Resources  and  Health  and 
Welfare,  to  establish  legislative  coordinators  who  would  be 
responsible  that  they  would  develop  a  position  from  an  agency's 
standpoint  on  any  bill  that  would  impact  on  that  agency. 

The  bill  analysis  would  work  from  the  very  start  of  a  bill 
being  put  into  print  where  we  would  make  a  decision.  The  "we" 
being  the  assembly  legislative  secretary  and  myself  as  to,  and 
we  had  staff  to  support  this,  what  potential  departments  in  state 
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Kehoe:   government  would  be  affected  by  the  legislation.   That  would  then 
be  sent  to  that  department.   There  were  colored  forms  for  each 
agency  in  state  government,  blue,  red,  white,  various  colors,  and 
those  colors  would  of  course  indicate  the  agency  concerned . 

If  it  were  something  having  to  do  with  open  space,  for 
example,  it  would  be  sent  to  the  Resources  Agency,  and  whatever 
subordinate  department  in  that  agency  would  be  affected  would  be 
expected  to  develop  the  analysis.  The  agency's  secretary  would 
sign  off  on  that  and  that  particular  sheet  would  be  placed  in  a 
bill  folder  which  would  be  filed  in  the  governor's  office  so  that 
as  the  legislation  proceeded  through  either  the  assembly  or  the 
senate,  the  house  of  origin,  we  could  check  in  that  bill  folder  to 
see  if  we'd  had  the  responses  back  from  the  agencies  or  departments. 

Where  we  detected  problems,  where  maybe  two  agencies  were 
coming  in  the  diametrically  opposed  positions,  those  could  be 
referred  to  the  cabinet  process  if  needed  for  reconciliation  or 
to  a  meeting.   During  the  session,  half-way  through,  we  would  call 
these  coordinators  in  for  Friday  morning  meetings  where  we  would 
take  up  the  bills  scheduled  for  hearings  in  the  coming  week,  and 
have  a  very  candid  discussion  as  to  what  was  taking  place. 

I  think  this  was  a  critical  adjunct  to  that  legal  atmosphere 
and  to  avoiding  embarrassment  to  the  administration. 

Sharp:   Just  so  everybody  really  understood  what  the  bill  was  going  to  do 

for  the  administration  as  well  as  the  particular  agencies  involved? 

Kehoe:   That's  true.  All  the  agencies  involved  would  hopefully  be  loyal 

to  the  administration.  We  wanted  to  avoid  a  situation  where  maybe 
the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  would  get  up  and  express  something 
the  Department  of  Finance  would  never  ever  accede  to,  and  we  would 
have  a  Shootout  at  high  noon  in  front  of  a  public  hearing.  We 
tried  our  best  to  avoid  that  from  happening  through  this  analysis 
and  through  the  use  of  the  decision-making  process  the  governor  had 
set  up. 

Sharp:   These  sorts  of  Friday  morning  meetings,  did  the  governor  always 
have  to  go  to  those? 

Kehoe:   Oh,  no,  no,  that  was  just  held  between  the  legislative  units  and 
the  coordinator  of  an  agency. 
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IV  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS,  1972-1974 
[Interview  3:  March  10,  1982 ]## 


Nascent  Support  for  Consumer  Issues 


Sharp:   I  would  like  to  start  in  1970,  before  the  period  when  you  were 
director,  start  in  1970  and  get  a  sense  of  what  was  going  on  in 
terms  of  consumer  protection.   I  isolated  out  a  couple  of  different 
bills  that  were  passed  in  '70  and  which  the  governor  [Reagan] 
signed.  One  is  SB  485,  which  was  Milton  Marks 's  bill.   It  assured 
that  information  obtained  from  clients  in  preparation  of  state  and 
federal  income  tax  would  be  confidential.  Another  bill,  AB  323,  was 
co-sponsored  by  [Larry]  Townsend  and  [Tom]  Horn.   It  established 
uniform  sanitation  and  health  standards  for  grocery  stores  and 
retail  food  outlets.   SB  417,  sponsored  by  [Gordon]  Cologne,  made 
it  a  criminal  offense  for  a  car  dealer  to  commit  a  fraudulent  act 
in  repairing  somebody's  car. 

I  found  a  lot  of  other  examples  of  these  very  specific  bills 
becoming  law,  and  I  wondered  if  you  had  a  sense  of  the  different 
attitudes  regarding  consumer  protection  in  the  senate — since  you 
already  had  been  working  with  the  senate? 

Kehoe:   Are  we  on  tape? 
Sharp :   Yes . 

Kehoe:   Oh,  fine.   On  the  attitudes,  back  in  1970,  you  had  the  reaction  to 
the  [Ralph]  Nader  spirit,  if  you  will,  in  which  the  public  was 
caught  up  in  the  romanticism  of  consumerism  as  a  cause. 

On  the  political  side — for  example,  in  the  state  of  California — 
you  have  the  more  liberal  members  of  both  the  assembly  and  the  senate 
pressing  for  extensive  reform  to  the  point  of  being  rather  punitive 
against  the  business  community  as  a  whole.  When  you  entered  that 
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Kehoe:   arena,  of  course,  the  administration  became  very  defensive  as  a 
defender  of  the  free  market  system  of  those  things  that  would 
erode  the  province  of  that  free  market  idea. 

In  the  Republican  party  in  the  state  senate,  you  had  a  mixed 
reaction.   You  had  a  tendency  by  the  more  liberal  Republicans,  like 
Senator  Marks  of  San  Francisco  and  even  Senator  Cologne  to  some 
extent  and  Senator  [John  A.]  Nejedly  were  quite  liberal  on  this 
point  of  view  and  Senator  Howard  Way.   Senator  [Jack]  Schrade  from 
San  Diego  was  trying  to  be  a  middle-of-the-roader  and  tended  to  be 
a  somewhat,  because  of  his  urban  representation,  sympathetic  with  a 
consumer  image. 

But  given  those  realities  of  the  time,  the  two  bills,  SB  485 
and  SB  417,  which  you  mentioned  did  pick  up  Republican  support. 
Senator  Cologne,   of  course,  was  a  key  Republican.  But  they  entered 
a  province  in  which  there  could  be  identification  by  the  Republican 
party.  For  example,  the  right  of  privacy  on  the  income  tax  is 
certainly  a  consumer  issue,  but  also  is  an  issue  that  is  compatible 
with  basic  Republican  party  approaches.   So  that  was  something  you 
could  certainly  build  a  coalition  around  and  have  a  great  deal  of 
support. 

At  the  same  time,  you  had,  let's  see — when  was  the  Beilenson 
bill?  Was  that  one  of  your — 

Sharp:   Which  one — 

Kehoe:   On  the  automotive  repair. 

Sharp:   That  is  later. 

Kehoe:   That's  later;  right,  that's  about  a  year  later.*  Beilenson,  being 
a  liberal,  certainly  represented  an  emotional  surge  of  the  times. 
The  governor  vetoed  the  Beilenson  bill  the  first  time  and  then 
came  back  and  signed  it  when  I  was  director.   But  the  Townsend  bill 
was  the — 

Sharp:   Townsend  and  Horn  is  the  uniform  sanitation  standards  bill. 

Kehoe:   Oh,  yes,  right.  That  particular  bill  on  the  senate  side,  at  the 

beginning,  had  a  great  deal  of  opposition  from  the  retail  grocers. 
They  felt  that  that  was  bringing  an  unnecessary  government  regulation 
into  their  environment,  and  they  were  very,  very  much  opposed.   So 
the  bill  had  to  be  compromised. 


*Senator  Anthony  Beilenson  authored  a  bill  which  created  the  Bureau 
of  Automotive  Repair.  The  bureau  began  operation  on  1  July  1972. 
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Kehoe:   Unquestionably,  the  consumer  movement  was  behind  the  legislation. 
At  that  time,  you  had  the  Consumer  Federation  of  California,  which 
had  a  grant  from  organized  labor,  sort  of  as  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America  has  a  basic  grant  from  the  AFL-CIO.   The  California 
group  had  similar  funding  from  the  California  Federation  of  AFL-CIO. 
They  pressed  for  this  particular  bill,  and  the  end  result  was  a 
compromise. 

The  compromise  had  to  be  a  bill  with  the  retail  grocers  where 
you  began  to  limit  their  involvement  to  those  places  where  actual 
food  was  prepared,  such  as  the  delicatessens  where  they  made 
sandwiches  and  things  like  that. 

A  compromise  was  worked  out  and  the  legislation  then  began  to 
pass  with  fairly  strong  Republican  support.   But  again,  the 
initial  thrust  came  from  the  tempers  and  fashions  of  the  time, 
the  Nader  spirit,  and  a  real  commitment  to  try  to  do  something. 

Sharp:   Do  you  have  a  sense  of  Governor  Reagan's  ideas  about  consumerism, 
how  he  might  have  defined  it,  or  thought  about  it? 

Kehoe:   Where  I  was  able  to  get  his  greatest  support  was  in  helping  the 
individuals  better  use  the  market  place.   He  had  a  fairly  strong 
belief  that  you  didn't  need  bureaucracy.   This  follows  some  of  the 
things  we  see  in  Washington  today.   He  felt  you  didn't  need 
bureaucracy  in  the  market  place  policing  it.  You  needed  the 
individuals  using  the  free  market  better  and  whatever  you  could  do 
to  aid  that,  he  would  certainly  support.   I  know  that  at  one  time 
we  talked  in  terms  of  one  bureaucrat  behind  every  person  in  the 
market  place.   That  can  get  awfully  burdensome  both  to  the 
taxpayers  and  to  the  free  market  system.  We  thought  that  would  be 
the  ultimate  exaggeration  of  some  of  the  things  being  proposed. 
So  that  if  you  did  those  things  which  helped  us  as  individuals  do 
a  better  job  of  helping  ourselves,  he  would  go  along  with  that. 

Sharp:  We  will  try  to  get  into  that  later  in  more  specific  ways. 

Who  else  in  Reagan's  second  term,  in  terms  of  the  governor's 
office,  was  really  interested  in  consumerism  do  you  think? 

Kehoe:   Oh,  I  think  George  Steffes  had  an  interest  in  it  and  Don  [Donald  G.] 
Livingston,  who  was  a  director  before  me  in  the  department.  In 
fact,  we  kind  of  switched  places.  Livingston  was  very  supportive 
of  the  consumer  image  for  the  old  Department  of  Professional  and 
Vocational  Standards. 

Sharp:  Was  Mr.  Meese  particularly  interested  in  it? 
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Kehoe:   He  ultimately  had  to  approve  the  thrust  for  the  reform  which  led 

to  the  new  [consumer  affairs]  department.   So  from  that  standpoint 
he  was  supportive,  yes,  that's  right — to  a  certain  extent.  There 
were  places  where  he  would  certainly  want  to  see  the  line  drawn. 
I  know  at  one  time  the  department  appeared  to  be  leaning  toward 
pressure  to  become  involved  in  an  energy  crunch  in  the  '73  period. 
There  were  some  recommendations — we'll  get  into  that  in  a  minute — 
that  perhaps  there  be  an  ombudsperson  to  represent  the  energy 
consumers  before  the  PUC  [Public  Utilities  Commission] .  He 
certainly  felt  that  would  be  wrong  and  I  know  vigorously  raised 
his  dissent  on  that.   Of  course,  I  dutifully  made  a  side  step  and 
made  sure  we  did  not  proceed  in  that  direction,  but  there  were 
limits.  Nevertheless,  I  think  he  was  basically  supportive. 

Sharp:   Why  would  he  have  been  opposed  to  that?  Did  you  have  a  sense  of 
that? 

Kehoe:   I  imagine  there  would  be  two  factors.  He  felt  the  PUC  was  certainly 
a  semijudicial  body  and  should  be  left  to  those  processes.  He 
is  very  strong  in  the  law  himself  and  I  think  he  had  that  feeling. 
Also,  I  think  he  had  horror  that  if  you  got  that  started,  you  would 
somehow  have  another  bureaucracy  attached  to  the  PUC  supported  by 
the  privately  owned  utilities  and  their  rate  payers. 

Sharp:   There  was  also  a  bill  that  I  saw  mention  of  that  Mr.  Reagan  supported 
really  heavily.  It  was  U.S.  Senator  George  Murphy's  bill,  S  2203, 
that  allowed  the  Consumer  Agricultural  Food  Protection  Act  to 
become  law.   I  wondered  if  you  knew  very  much  about  this  federal 
act? 

Kehoe:   No,  I'm  not  that  familiar  on  that  one  at  all. 

Sharp:   It  was  just  a  brief  mention  that  I  saw.   I  didn't  know  if  it  was  at 
all  important. 


Establishment  of  the  Department 


Sharp:   I  wonder  what  feelings  there  were  in  the  administration  about  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  because  it 
was  raised  up  to  a  full  department  level.   I  wonder  what  people 
thought  about  that, 

Kehoe:  Of  course,  it  had  been  the  Department  of  Professional  and  Vocational 
Standards.  That  was  the  superstructure  that  was  used  to  build  the 
department  and  philosophically  the  base  was  continued. 
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Kehoe:  The  Department  of  Professional  and  Vocational  Standards  goes  back 
to  1929  and  did  the  basic  professional  licensing.  The  reason  the 
licensing  was  done,  I  guess,  in  a  way  was  done  to  help  business. 
But  if  it  was  being  done  correctly,  it  was  being  done  to  help  the 
consumer.  That  is  why  that  particular  department  was  used  as  the 
fundamental  starting  point. 

In  the  executive  order  that  established  the  new  department, 
there  was  something  else  added.   Not  only  did  you  take  the  base, 
but  you  added  the  Division  of  Consumer  Services .   That  was  an 
unknown  in  the  beginning  as  to  how  that  would  work.   You  also  gave 
the  authority  to  the  director,  which  is  something  that  I  exercised, 
to  bring  together  in  some  unified  way  all  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  state  government  serving  the  consumer  like  the  real 
estate  board,  the  commissioner  of  real  estate,  the  attorney  general, 
obviously,  for  the  enforcement  procedures,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  its  various  marketing  boards  and  programs. 

What  I  did  when  I  was  director  was  to  bring  together  under  the 
provisions  of  that  executive  order  all  of  the  department  heads  and 
the  agency  people  once  a  quarter.  We  would  have  a  round-table 
discussion  on  key  consumer  concerns  as  they  were  identified,  either 
through  the  media,  through  correspondence,  or  from  the  governor's 
executive  staff.  We  would  try  in  this  group  fashion  to  see  if 
legislation  would  be  desirable,  if  legislation  needed  to  be 
supported,  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  address  the  needs  that 
were  identified. 

This  was  kind  of  a  unique  approach.  This  led  to,  when  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  was  created  at  the  national 
level,  each  state  being  asked  to  have  an  advisor,  this  collective 
group,  because  health  was  a  part  of  our  little  quarterly  meeting. 
The  executives  of  the  state  agencies  meeting  on  consumer  matters 
recommended  that  the  director  of  the  department  be  the  advisor  on 
this  fifty-person  national  body  to  help  formulate  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.   So  in  a  way  we  got  into  product  safety. 
But  as  a  department,  through  this  larger  power  of  convening — but 
the  law  was  rather  general.  It  left  the  authority  there  if  you 
wanted  to  exercise  it. 

Sharp:   I  think  we'll  get  into  that  more  as  we  go  on. 


Kehoe  in  as  Director 


Sharp:   How  did  your  directing  the  department  then  come  about? 
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Kehoe:   It  came  about  very  interestingly  in  1971.   The  governor  and  I  had 
gone  to  a  fund-raising  dinner  in  San  Diego  for  Senator  Jack 
Schrade  who  was  very  supportive  of  the  administration.   I  went  in 
the  legislative  role  with  the  governor  to  this  fund  raising.   In 
his  car  going  back  to  the  airport  he  just  happened  to  ask  me  what 
new  level  of  service  would  I  like  to  achieve  in  the  administration. 
I  said  since  I'd  had  a  lot  of  academic  background  in  public 
administration,  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  administer 
a  department  in  his  administration  versus  being  staff,  to  be  a  line 
administrator.  He  asked  if  I  had  any  in  mind.   I  said  the 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  looked  interesting  and  maybe  that 
would  be  a  goal,  not  knowing  what  his  plans  were  in  that  regard. 

Lo  and  behold,  I  guess  it  was  about  three  or  four  months  later, 
I  was  called  into  his  office  with  Ed  Meese  and  asked  if  I  would  like 
to  switch  with  Don  Livingston,  whom  they  would  like  to  bring  in 
for  policy  and  programs  in  the  governor's  office.*  I  said  that 
would  be  super,  because  they  said  he  wanted  to  do  that  and  I  wanted 
to  go  the  other  way.   So  the  roller  skates  could  work  in  that 
direction.   So  that's  how  that  really  came  about. 

Sharp:   Had  you  been  thinking  of  moving  into  a  different  area  beyond  the 
legislative  assistant? 

Kehoe:   No,  I  kind  of  took  one  step  at  a  time.   I  didn't  have  any  master 
plan  because  when  I  first  came  with  the  administration,  I  came  as 
a  loaned  executive  from  the  university  and  college  system.   I 
enjoyed  the  role  very  much  and  the  governor  is  just  an  exciting 
person  to  work  for.  Whatever  service  I  could  be,  I  certainly 
wanted  to  be.   In  fact,  at  the  beginning  Ed  Meese  always  described 
me  as  the  civil  service  exempt  appointee  because  I  had  not  been 
living  in  California  during  Reagan's  first  election,  and  so  many 
were  and  are  even  today.   Part  of  the  cheering  section  for  the 
governor  has  been  with  him  a  long  time. 

Sharp:   How  would  you  describe  the  goal  of  the  department  as  perhaps  Mr. 

Livingston  had  said  it  or  somebody  had  said  it  when  you  first  came 
in? 

Kehoe:   Don  had  the,  I  guess,  responsibility,  to  begin  molding  a  feeling 
of  identity  with  consumerism — which  I  found  the  most  difficult 
challenge.  The  employees  had  had  a  procession  of  experiences,  if 
you  will,  with  the  Reagan  administration.  The  basic  infrastructure 
of  the  bureaucracy  was  politically  very  identified  with  the 
Democratic  party. 


*Livingston  became  assistant  to  the  governor  and  Director  of  Programs 
and  Policy  as  of  4  May  1972. 
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Kehoe:   The  first  director,  Henry  M.  Shine,  Jr.,  came  in  with  a  very  heavy 
approach  which  was  deeply  resentedo   He  came  in  with  a  charge  to 
try  to  break  up  political  groups. 

The  department  is  constituted  with  many  independent  boards 
which  have  their  own  appointees.   Because  of  the  funding  processes 
each  of  the  boards  raised  money  which  they  are  kind  of  possessive 
of,  that  they  think  they  have  some  rightful  expectation  they  could 
use  for  their  benefit. 

The  first  approach  of  the  Reagan  administration  was  to  end 
that  spirit.   That  is  easier  said  than  done,  and  this  director  that 
came  [was  from  the]  California  Bankers  Association.   He  came 
charging  in  and  acted  with  a  very  stern  manner.   I  was  even  told — 
this  is  mainly  hearsay — that  he  even  had  an  informal  secret  police, 
including  some  assistants  who  used  to  go  up  with  coffee  cans  and 
listen  to  conversations  through  the  wall.   This  was  what  I  was  told. 

A  morale  problem  was  certainly  created  and  animosity.   He 
was  followed  quickly  by  Leighton  Hatch,  who  preceded  Don  Livingston. 
Leigh ton  is  currently  municipal  judge,  a  very  fine  individual  here 
in  Sacramento.  But  I  don't  know  what  role  he  had  had — I  think  he 
had  been  a  deputy  director  of  the  department.   He  became  very  placid, 
knowing  that  to  keep  the  lid  on  the  department  he  had  to  keep  kind 
of  a  low  profile,  which  he  was  able  to  do. 

Then  Don  came  in  in  a  spirit  of  developing  the  consumer  group 
and  I  kind  of  followed  him  to  complete  the  circle  and  get  the  plane 
off  the  ground,  if  you  will,  in  this  new  image. 

My  first  approach  when  I  first  took  the  job,  was  to  begin  to 
involve  the  employees.  There  were  at  that  time  739  employees. 
So  I  made  an  attempt  to  establish  direct  line  of  communication 
between  the  department  leadership  and  all  of  the  employees  to 
break  away  from  the  Balkanization  of  separate  boards  and  agencies . 

My  second  effort  was  to  try  to  begin  working  with  the  various 
boards  and  commissions  within  the  department  and  get  them  to  have 
a  sense  of  identification  with  the  administration.  By  that  time 
it  had  been  five  years  and  the  governor  had  been  very  faithful  in 
keeping  the  vacancies  filled.   So  there  began  to  be  a  majority  of 
Reagan  appointees  on  each  of  these  boards . 

We  held  a  breakfast  in  Sacramento  at  the  Senator  Hotel  where 
all  of  the  appointees,  whether  they  were  [Edmund  G.  Sr.]  Brown  or 
Reagan,  were  invited.  That  was  probably  my  first  identification 
to  them.  He  held  a  long  breakfast  in  which  we  began  to  unveil 
some  of  the  goals  of  the  department,  so  that  they  would  feel  a  part 
of  it,  so  they  would  feel  an  esprit  de  corps  with  the  Department  of 
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CONSUMERISM 


The  New  Centurions 


CAUFMNU'S  JOHN  KIHOf 


THE  shock  troops  in  the  battle  for 
consumer  protection  have  long  been 
citizens'  groups  and  individuals  who  re 
ceived  little  government  support  finan 
cial  or  otherwise.  In  recent  years,  how 
ever,  as  consumerism  has  grown  into  a 
potent  political  force,  officials  at  every 
level  of  government  have  got  into  the 
act  by  creating  their  own  consumer  of 
fices.  Many  of  these  tax-supported 
agencies  have  been  increasingly  effec 
tive  in  guarding  the  public  against  tele 
vision-repair  gyps,  cheating  furniture 
dealers,  heavy-thumbed  butchers  and 
other  unscrupulous  businessmen. 

Not  every  government  excursion 
into  consumerism  has  been  a  rousing 
success.  Most  disappointing  has  been 
the  Nixon  Administration's  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  headed  by  Virginia 
Knauer,  a  pleasant  Philadelphia  matron 
who  has  been  a  muted  consumer  cham 
pion.  On  the  whole,  though,  the  new 
consumer  centurions  are  active  and 
able.  Some  notable  examples: 

*  New  York  City's  Consumer  Af 
fairs  Commissioner  Bess  Myerson,  48, 
best  symbolizes  the  clout  of  official  con 
sumer  advocates.  Myerson,  who  was 
Miss  America  in  1945,  is  paid  $35,000 
a  year.  She  has  worked,  wheedled  and 
fought  to  gain  power  for  her  agency,  in 
cluding  the  right  to  write  and  enforce  its 
own  regulations  against  deceptive  ad 
vertising,  spurious  vocational  schools 
and  high-pressure  collection  agencies. 
Her  four-year-old,  350- member  depart 
ment  is  buttressed  by  a  $3.5  million  an 
nual  budget,  and  has  a  young  legal  staff 
that  is  empowered  to  move  swiftly  to 
prosecute  businessmen  who  break  con- 
turner  laws  and  to  get  back  money  for 
customers  who  can  show  that  they  were 
cheated.  The  department's  80  inspec 
tors  fan  out  daily  through  the  city  to 
check  stores  and  issue  citations  on  vio 
lations,  including  improper  labeling  and 
false  weights  and  measures;  fines  range 
as  high  as  $250.  Notes  Myerson:  The 
main  thing  is  to  aim  the  artillery  at  the 
people  who  are  preying  on  the  poor." 

*  California's  two-year-old  depart 
ment  of  consumer  affairs  is  rapidly  be 
coming  the  state's  most  active  agency 
largely  because  of  its  director,  John  Ke- 
hoe.  42,  a  former  legislative  aide  to 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan.  Kehoe,  who 
gets  along  well  with  the  state's  lawmak 
ers,  helped  guide  through  the  legislature 
a  law  creating  the  nation's  first  bureau 
of  auto  repair.  Every  auto-repair  shop 
in  the  state  must  adhere  to  such  basic 
standards  as  making  all  cost  estimates 
in  writing  and  clearly  noting  if  the  parts 
used  are  rebuilt  They  must  also  post 
prominently    the   bureau's   telephone 
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number,  which  consumers  can  call  toll 
free  if  they  believe  that  they  are  being 
cheated  in  addition,  Kehoe  set  up  a  de 
partment  of  consumer  services  to  col 
lect  and  act  on  consumer  complaints. 
In  July  alone,  the  department  got  6.000 
complaints,  many  about  housing-repair 
contractors.  All  told,  the  department 
helped  to  bring  legal  action,  including  li 
cense  suspensions  and  cease-and-desist 
orders,  in  2,37 1  cases. 

»  Los  Angeles  started  its  bureau  of 
consumer  affairs  just  five  months  ago, 
but  under  its  general  manager,  Fern  Jel- 
lison,  a  veteran  city  employee,  it  has  al 
ready  run  up  a  strong  record.  So  far  it 
has  received  more  than  4.500  com 
plaints,  which  involved  a  wide  range  of 
businesses  from  questionable  land-sale 
schemes  to  fast-buck  health-spa  oper 
ations.  Many  of  these  complaints  are  re 
solved  informally  by  one  of  the  bureau's 
14  investigators  who  visit  the  accused 
businessmen.  The  bureau  has  obtained 
refunds  and  cost  adjustments  amount 
ing  to  $267,000.  Says  Jellison:  "No  one 
in  our  bureau  says  'Sorry,  we  have  no  ju 
risdictidn.'  We  pride  ourselves  on  cut 
ting  through  bureaucratic  red  tape." 

»  In  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Donna 
Deaner,  30,  a  onetime  newspaper  and 
television  journalist  directs  the  Alle 
gheny  County  consumer  affairs  bureau. 
Since  its  founding  18  months  ago, 
Deaner  and  her  staff  of  six  investigators 
have  worked  informally  with  mer 
chants,  salesmen  and  repairmen  to  re 
solve  thousands  of  consumer  com 
plaints  and  have  managed  to  get  back 
$150,000  for  aggrieved  shoppers. 
Though  the  bureau  lacks  the  power  to 
levy  fines,  it  has  made  its  weight  felt. 
When  investigators  discovered  recently 
that  several  supermarkets  in  the  city 
were  labeling  $1  59-a-lb.  rib  roast  as 
$2  19-a-lb  club  steak,  and  selling  rump 
as  more  expensive  eye-round  cuts, 
Deaner  warned  the  store  managers  to 
stop.  When  they  did  not  she  told  the 
press,  and  the  practice  ceased.  Still 
Deaner  believes  that  her  department 
should  be  able  to  enforce  consumer 
fraud  laws,  and  she  is  preparing  a  bill  for 
the  state  legislature  that  would  give  it 
such  power.  Says  she:  "All  we  can  de 
pend  on  at  present  is  publicity  and  the 
truth." 

»  Minnesota's  Consumer  Service 
Section,  headed  by  Director  Sherry 
Chenoweth,  29,  a  former  television 
news  reporter,  is  the  state's  key  consum 
er  guardian.  In  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year,  acting  on  complaints  about 
auto-repair  overcharges  and  pushy 
door-to-door  selling  tactics,  the  section 
has  helped  persuade  businessmen  to  re- 
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Kehoe:   Consumer  Affairs  versus  feeling  they  were  merely  the  Board  of 

Medical  Examiners  or  the  board  of  nurses  or  whatever  it  might  be. 
Those  were  two  steps  that  I  took  at  the  very  beginning  to  begin  to 
build  those  bridges.   It  wasn't  too  long  until  the  spirit  caught 
fire. 

Then  we  had  weekly  staff  meetings  with  many  of  the  boards' 
secretaries— I  think  most  of  them  were  called — these  were  the 
executives  who  worked  on  the  preceding  administration.   That  made 
life  interesting  because  when  we  had  a  staff  meeting,  we  didn't 
necessarily  have  Reagan  loyalists.   That  was  one  of  the  problems 
that  that  earlier  director  had  encountered.   So  we  worked  heavily 
on  that. 

I  might  say  an  interesting  anecdote  [involves]  the  building 
where  the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  was  located,  that  building 
is  owned  by  those  funds.   It  is  one  of  the  unique  areas  in  the 
state  where  an  actual  piece  of  property  and  the  capital  improvement 
is  owned  by  special  funds  versus  being  owned  by  the  state.   In 
the  building,  which  is  a  five-story  and  an  annex  and  quite  a  few 
square  feet  of  space,  the  Board  of  Equalization  is  a  major  tenant. 
I  hadn't  been  on  the  job  very  long  until  I  had  a  notice  on  my 
appointment  calendar  that  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Equalization,  who  was  currently  William  Bennett,  and  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  board,  Mr.  [W.W.]  Dunlop,  were  coming  to  pay  a 
call.   I  thought  that  was  very  neighborly.   I  was  a  new  member  of 
the  building  and  so  I  called  them  into  the  office.   It  wasn't  too 
long  after  the  initial  conversation  that  Mr.  [William  M.]  Bennett 
asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  find  an  office  elsewhere.   He  said 
that  the  Board  of  Equalization  wanted  to  take  over  the  whole  building 
and  had  additional  space  needs  and  the  department  might  want  to 
find  other  space  in  the  city. 

I  said,  "Mr.  Bennett,  I  may  be  new  on  this  job,  but  I  just 
didn't  fall  off  the  turnip  truck,   I  know  that  this  building  was 
owned  by  these  boards  and  commissions,  and  you're  the  tenant,  and 
if  you  need  more  space,  we'll  help  you  find  it."  Well,  he  really 
just  about  blew  a  fuse  and  went  sputtering  out.   But  he  could  not  do 
anything  about  it  because  that  is  the  way  the  law  had  established 
that  situation.  It's  still  there. 

In  fact,  the  Department  of  Finance  has  coveted  that  building 
I  don't  know  how  long,  and  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  it  and 
cannot.   It's  because  of  the  nature  of  the  way  legislature 
established — built — the  building.  I  guess  it  was  in  1929  that  it 
was  built  and  parceled  out. 

The  other  side  of  that  is  the  fact  that  there  is  some  excess 
property  in  the  back.  The  boards  and  commissions,  when  I  was  the 
director,  thought  they  would  like  to  build  an  addition  and  rent  it 
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Kehoe:   out  to  the  state.  That  didn't  get  very  far  because  the  governor 
had  taken  a  very  strong  stand  that  there  would  be  no  brick  and 
mortar  in  his  administration.   So  we  didn't  see  that  go  on,  but 
it  was  an  interesting  idea. 

Sharp:   That  is  an  interesting  relationship. 

Kehoe:   It's  also  fun  to  build  a  budget  on  that  basis  because  when  I  sent 
out  an  executive  letter  for  the  budget,  I  would  get  back  just  some 
outrageous  concepts  which  the  money  was  there  to  fund,  but  that 
wasn't  necessarily  in  accordance  with  a  good  program.   I  am 
thinking,  for  example,  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  who 
raised  through  that  particular  fee  area  just  almost  as  much  money 
as  they  would  want.  They  would  come  in  with  some  very  enriched 
programs,  and  we  would  have  to  cut,  squeeze,  and  trim  to  keep  the 
department  in  concert  with  the  general  government.  We  could  not  be 
building  an  empire  beyond  what  the  rest  of  the  government  [would 
have] — it  became  interesting  to  sort  of  work  with  that. 

Sharp:   How  did  your  background  in  the  governor's  office  and  as  a  legislative 
assistant  help  you  when  you  came  in  as  director  of  the  department? 

Kehoe:   They  were  really  kind  of  invaluable  [experiences]  because  under 
standing  the  governor's  office,  I  could  begin  to  kind  of  have  a 
feel  for  how  much — oh,  I  suppose,  leeway — I  could  exercise  in  the 
department.   There  was  no  way  to  test  it  out  if  there  were  new 
directions. 

On  the  legislative  side,  going  back  to  the  independence  of 
those  boards,  one  of  the  great  mechanisms  they  had  was  to  make  an 
end  run  of  the  governor  through  direct  contact  with  the 
legislature. 

Senator  Alan  Short,  who  was  a  senator  from  Stockton  and  the 
southern  part  of  Sacramento  County,  had  for  years  worked  for  these 
special  boards,  particularly  the  dry  cleaners  and  some  of  the  health 
services.  He  was  a  Democrat  and  whenever  the  administration  was 
too  severe  on  the  task  at  hand,  these  boards  would  go  running  right 
to  Senator  Short,  who  was  quite  powerful  in  the  legislature  at  that 
time  because  of  his  seniority.  He'd  introduce  a  bill  and  they  would 
lobby  it  through  and  before  you  knew  it,  it  was  on  its  way  to  the 
governor's  office. 

So  my  association  in  the  legislature  gave  me  much  more  access 
to  explaining  the  administration's  point  of  view  and  stopping  a 
lot  of  bills  before  they  were  really  carried  through  thought. 

Sharp:  Was  Senator  Short  slowed  down  somewhat? 
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Kehoe:   He  was  slowed  down  by  that.   I  established  a  good  friendship — we 
are  very  good  friends  even  today — with  him,  recognizing  of  course 
that  he  had  strong  ties  with  the  dry  cleaners.   He  was  very 
interested  in  the  mentally  retarded.   The  dry  cleaners  are  very 
supportive  throughout  the  state  of  such  programs.   They  save  a  lot 
of  clothing  and  it's  like  the  Salvation  Army  approach,  but  has  it 
available  for  families  and  also  sells  clothing  in  a  used  fashion  to 
raise  money  for  mentally  retarded  facilities  and  arts  program.   So 
that  became  an  interesting  association. 

I  was  usually  able  to  win  on  most  points  except  maybe  in  the 
dry  cleaners.   That's  now  called  the  Board  of  Fabric  Care.   It 
was  renamed  when  I  was  director  to  get  it  into  a  more  consumer 
orientation.   Of  course,  Senator  Short  was  very  helpful  on  that. 
But  fabric  care  and  how  to  take  care  of  spots  and  different  knit 
problems  because  in  those  days,  for  men's  clothing,  they  had  just 
come  into  being  and  were  hard  to  deal  with — things  like  that. 

tf# 

Sharp:   What  was  the  day  to  day  relationship  between  the  department  and  the 
Agriculture  and  Services  Agency,  which  was  your  umbrella  agency? 

Kehoe:   That  was  our  funnel  into  the  administration.   I  went  into  the 
department  when  Earl  Coke  was  the  secretary. 

Sharp:  And  then  James  [G.]  Stearns. 

Kehoe:  James  Stearns.  On  a  day  to  day  basis,  not  too  much  of  a  direct 
contact  under  Jim  Stearns.  He  developed  a  group  of  assistant 
secretaries  who  related  in  all  of  the  departments  under  his 
jurisdiction  in  a  fiscal  sense  and  legislative  liaison  sense.   For 
example,  in  the  building  of  the  budget  or  in  asking  for  change 
orders  in  the  Department  of  Finance,  he  would  ask  that  one  of  those 
assistants  clear  these  changes,  and  that  was  more  of  a  routine  day 
to  day  basis. 

Earl  Coke  did  not  want  to  become  that  involved  in  detail. 
Under  him  that  work  was  with  an  analyst  in  the  Department  of 
Finance.   So  that  was  kind  of  a  difference  in  style,  management 
style,  and  I  would  also  say  a  more  costly  process  because  you 
have  some  high-powered  and  high-paid  executives  on  the  top  level 
to  do  these  things. 

Both  secretaries  used  to  have  weekly  departmental  directors 
meetings,  all  of  those  under  their  auspices. 

Sharp:  Was  that  something  that  you  automatically  participated  in  as  the 
director? 
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Kehoe:   Yes,  I  usually  tried  to  get  to  all  of  those  because  it  was  a  good 
chance  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  in  the  governor's  office, 
and  the  secretary  was  the  immediate  entree  into  those  cabinet 
meetings  we  discussed  earlier.  He  would  bring  back  many  of  the 
issues . 

Also,  another  aspect  that  I  had  helped  develop  while  I  was 
in  the  governor's  office  was  a  weekly  legislative — agency 
legislative — session  because  each  secretary  would  designate  someone 
to  monitor  legislation  affecting  the  agency.   Those  weekly  agency 
meetings  would  allow  the  department  directors  to  have  input  on  the 
legislative  decisions  or  to  reconcile  points  of  differences — because 
sometimes  you  would  have  two  departments  diametrically  opposed  in 
positions  on  bills.  That  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  administration 
to  allow  that  to  go  too  far.   So  the  reconciliation  of  positions 
oftentimes  came  in  those  weekly  meetings. 


Relations  with  Other  Departments 


Sharp:  Was  the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  one  of  the  departments  that 

might  come  into  conflict  with  other  departments  in  these  legislative 
meetings? 

Kehoe:  We  oftentimes  did;  yes,  we  oftentimes  did.   But  I  had  an  outstanding — 
let's  see,  I  guess  she  was  located  in  the  legal  office,  Christina 
Rose,  who  is  now  one  of  the  top  lobbyists  in  Sacramento.   She  had 
an  ability  not  only  to  testify  in  the  legislature,  but  to  work  out 
some  of  the  problems  before  they  became  too  critical  in  that  agency 
sense,  or  in  things  of  that  nature. 

Sharp:   Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  a  typical  clash  that  the  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  might  come  into  with  another  department? 

Kehoe:   We  were  always  supportive  of  the  public's  right  to  have  hearings. 
There  was  a  forest  protection  proposal  at  one  time  that  involved 
the  Department  of  Forestry.   I  don't  know  just  exactly  how  we 
entered  that  and  I  have  no  idea  what  the  number  of  it  was,  but  we 
developed  a  position  that  we  felt  there  should  be  public  hearings 
connected  with  that.   It  would  affect  counties  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  and  it  had  to  do  with  I  guess  the  time  of 
reforestation,,  We  felt  that  the  public  should  be  involved  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  environment,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  jobs  connected  in  the  timber  industry,  and  the  Forestry  Department 
did  not  want  any  part  of  that. 
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Kehoe:   At  that  time,  the  environmentalist  community  seemed  to  grow  very 
hostile.   So  that  would  be  one  example.   [pause] 

It  usually  involved  some  type  of  education  or  outreach  that 
we  would  be  opposed  to  on  the  additional  cost  involved  in  it. 


Emphasis  on  Information  and  Redress  for  the  Consumer:   A  Services 
Digest,  Automotive  Repair,  Criticisms 


Sharp:   I  would  like  to  get  a  sense  of  your  work  over  the  two  years  that 

you  were  director.   I  thought  we  might  refer  to  some  of  the  copies 
of  the  consumer  affairs  publications  that  I  sent  you.  We  could 
start  by  referring  to  this  two-volume  work  you  have.  You  can  tell 
me  what  those  volumes  are  and  how  you  might  have  used  them  or 
developed  them. 

Kehoe:   These  volumes  represent  really  working  tools  that  we  developed  to 
share  with  others  who  were  delivering  consumer  services  to  the 
people.   For  example,  Volume  I  I  am  looking  at  now  is  an  information 
digest  which  lists  all  of  these  activities  of  the  department  and 
all  of  the  offices  of  the  department  with  telephone  numbers  and 
things  of  that  nature.  Its  value  would  be  if,  for  example,  you 
were  head  of  the  office  of  consumer  affairs  in  Stanislaus  County, 
because  in  those  days  there  were  many  county  and  municipal  offices 
starting  out,  this  would  save  a  lot  of  time  for  you  in  finding  out 
how  to  get  help  and  redress  for  those  consumers  that  came  into 
your  particular  office. 

Additionally,  you  have  listed  all  of  the  consumer  associations. 
Here  we  have  the  local  government  consumer  offices  of  that  particular 
time,  the  different  consumer  associations  where  the  citizen 
volunteers  were  located,  consumer  groups  like  the  San  Francisco 
Consumer  Action  Group,  the  Mission  Coalition,  and  the  Oakland 
Consumer  Council.   In  Alameda  County,  you  had  a  very  active  group 
connected  with  the  Co-Op  [Consumers  Cooperative  of  Berkeley,  Inc.], 
and  I  suppose  they  are  still  very  active. 

Sharp:   Yes,  they  are. 

Kehoe:  All  of  those  people  were  listed  here.  You  also  had  classified  in 

here  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  which  was  kind  of  a  unique  approach, 
so  that  if  someone  came  to  you  and  said,  "I'm  having  a  problem  with 
my  loan  on  my  house,"  or  something  like  that,  and  you  looked 
categorically  under  this  particular  section,  you  see  loans,  you  see 
banks,  credit  unions,  and  finance  companies.   Then  you  would  find 
out  the  governmental  agency  that  was  there  to  oversee  that  activity 
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Kehoe:   and  the  telephone  number  where  you  could  call  them  and  obtain 

information.   So  this  is  really  a  basic  work  to  help  the  deliverance 
of  services  and  you  have  in  the  back  the  different  forms  that  would 
be  used  in  redress. 

Volume  II  is  sort  of  a  continuation  of  Volume  I,  but  it  gets 
into  license  fees,  and  it  gets  into  the  various  other  state 
government  agencies  like  alcoholic  beverage  control,  banking,  the 
department  for  delivering  consumer  services.   In  fact,  the  people 
in  this  volume  are  the  ones  who  would  assemble  together  in  these 
quarterly  meetings „ 

Sharp:   There  hadn't  really  been  anything  like  this  before? 

Kehoe:   No,  and  I  don't  think  that  this  service  of  the  digest  has  been 

continued  with  the  Brown  administration.  Maybe  finances  were  a 
part  of  that. 

Sharp:   I'm  sure. 

Kehoe:   Because  the  budgeting  for  these  services  came  out  of  some  of  those 
surplus  fees,  so  it  was  not  General  Fund  money. 

Sharp:  Let's  talk  about  some  of  these  consumer  affairs  publications  and  get 
a  sense  of  some  of  the  substantive  issues  that  the  department  had 
to  reckon  with.   In  the  August  '72  issue,  there  is  an  article  about 
this  automotive  repair  act,  which  is  the  Beilenson  one,  I  guess, 
that  you  mentioned  to  me  earlier,  the  Beilenson  bill.* 

Kehoe:   Oh,  yes,  that  was  the  Beilenson  bill,  right. 

Sharp:   The  article  also  says  that  the  first  charges  were  filed  against  an 
auto  repair  shop  in  Fresno.   The  Bureau  of  Auto  Repair  then  worked 
through  the  Fresno  district  attorney's  office.  That  was  the  process 
that  was  used.   I  wondered  what  obstacles  or  what  objections  there 
might  have  been  to  this  Bureau  of  Automotive  Repair's  being 
established? 

Kehoe:   Oh,  you  can't  believe  the  objections  on  that  from  the  automotive 
repair  industry.  When  the  senator  first  introduced  the  bill,  the 
governor  felt  the  barrage  of  opposition  from  the  automotive  repair 
people,  and  you  are  talking  about  the  fundamental  small  business 


*This  issue  follows  on  pp.  73a-73e. 
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DEPARTMENT  CRACKS  DOWN 
ON  AUTO  REPAIR  VIOLATORS 

Two  days  after  the  Automotive  Repair  Act  became  operative,  the  Bureau  of  Automotive  Repair  filed  an  action 
against  a  Fresno  auto  repair  shop.  A  week  later  the  Bureau  filed  three  counts  against  a  San  Bruno  imported  car 
clinic.  The  next  week,  a  Sacramento  man  was  charged. 

"These  are  the  first  of  many  legal  actions  which  will  be  brought  against  those  who  willfully  violate  the  law,"  said 
Director  John  T.  Kehoe.  The  actions  stem  from  the  enforcement  powers  under  the  Automotive  Repair  Act  of 
November,  1971.  All  dealers  were  required  to  be  registered  with  the  Bureau  by  July  I. 

The  Bureau,  through  the  District  Attorney's  office  in  Fresno,  charged  the  Fresno  shop  with  nine  violations  of 
the  Business  and  Professions  Code  for  allegedly  issuing  smog  control  device  inspection  certificates  without  actually 
having  performed  the  inspections  as  required  by  law. 

The  San  Bruno  car  clinic  was  charged  with  one  felony  count  of  conspiracy,  one  count  of  grand  theft  and  one 
count  under  the  Automotive  Repair  Act.  The  Bureau,  through  the  San  Mateo 
District  Attorney's  office,  accused  the  clinic  of  allegedly  charging  a  consumer  for 
replacing  his  engine  without  actually  replacing  it.  The  Bureau  claims  that  by 
comparing  engine  serial  numbers,  they  determined  the  engine  had  not  been 
replaced. 

The  Sacramento  man  was  charged  by  the  Bureau  with  allegedly  issuing  stolen 
smog  certificates. 

Director  Kehoe  said  he  foresees  more  and  more  legal  actions  being  taken  as  the 
public  becomes  increasingly  aware  of  the  existence  and  availability  of  the  Bureau 
to  receive  complaints  from  the  consumer.  "We  will  continue  with  our  best  efforts 
to  protect  the  consumer  from  the  fraudulent  and  illegal  acts  practiced  by  some 
members  of  the  auto  repair  industry,"  he  said. 

According  to  Bureau  Chief  Robert  Alexander,  all  facilities  engaged  in  maintain 
ing,  repairing  or  diagnosing  malfunctions  of  passenger  vehicles  must  have  a  license; 
those  failing  to  obtain  licenses  will  face  legal  acton. 

Alexander  also  noted  the  doubling  of  the  number  of  registrants  as  the  July  1 
final  date  passed:  from  1 6,000  as  of  June  IS,  to  a  total  of  33,000  on  July  IS. 


WATS  Lin.  UMd 
The  new  WATS  tine  (Wide 
Area  Telephone  Service)  ettab- 
liihed  by  the  Bureau  of  Auto 
motive  Repair  hu  been  dis 
covered  and  used  by  consumeri 
for  complaints  that  could  not 
be  resolved  with  the  repair 
shop  manager. 

Bureau  Chief  Alexander  re 
ported  that  bi  the  first  few 
days  of  operation-July  7 
through  13-over  420  calls 
were  received. 

The  autc-fepair-complaint 
toll-free  nu  mber  is 
800-952-5210. 


See  pg.  3  for  story. 


DIRECT  SELLING  OFFERS  KID  WITH  COMPLAINTS 

The  Direct  Selling  Association,  a  national  organization  of  over  100  companies 
involved  in  door-to-door  selling,  has  volunteered  to  assist  the  Department  in  resolving 
complaints  received  against  their  members. 

Director  John  T.  Kehoe  stated,  "Most  companies  engaging  in  direct  home  sales  are 
honest,  because  they  want  satisfied  customers  who  will  buy  merchandise  a  second  and 
third  time.  These  companies  are  worried  about  getting  a  bad  name  from  dishonest 
competitors." 

DSA  provides,  as  a  service  to  consumers,  in  awareness  campaign  designed  to  point 
out  dishonesl  pracuces,  and  enforces  a  code  of  ethics  whereby  association  members 
pledge  themselves  to  deal  fairly  with  consumers. 

Kehoe,  in  accepting  the  assistance  of  the  DSA,  urged  other  national  merchant 
associations  to  adopt  formal  consumer  protection  policies. 

DSA  notes  that,  "as  in  all  types  of  businesses,  there  a  a  minority  of  dishonest 
promoters."  Yet  the  millions  of  homemakers  who  welcome  the  direct  seller  into  their 
homes  each  year  "have  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  door-to-door  sales  representa 
tives  offer  quality  products  at  fair  prices." 
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some  thoughts  about. 


DIRECTOR'S 
MESSAGE 


Happy  AnnivcTury!  Yes,  this  put 
month  hat  witnessed  the  completion  of 
out  fint  yeu  under  the  new  mission  of 
being  i  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs. 
We  have  accomplished  much,  but  there  fc 
much  to  be  done. 

During  this  past  month  we  have  taken 
steps  to  create  a  liaison  group  consisting  of 
executives  from  this  Department,  top 
officials  from  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
California,  and  leaders  from  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  1  chaired  the  fust 
meeting  on  July  3 1 .  We  have  established  a 
goal  of  mobilizing  the  resources  of  the 
public,  private  and  volunteer  consumer 
agencies  in  order  to  focus  on  the  critical 
consumer  priorities. 

Secondly,  in  this  month  we  have  moved 
to  coordinate  our  endeavors  in  the  com 
plaint  handling  area  more  closely  with 
county  and  city  offices.  As  noted  on  page 
1  of  this  Newsletter,  we  have  instituted  a 
vigorous  enforcement  program  for  the 
Automotive  Repair  Bill  of  last  year. 

Also,  the  Governor's  Consumer  Fraud 
Talk  Force  and  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  have  started  work  on  the  final 
draft  of  their  respective  1971-72  reports 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature.  An 
early  autumn  release  is  planned. 

In  recognizing  the  achievement  of  the 
past  year  and  forecasting  great  accomplish 
ments  for  the  future,  it  is  truly  appro 
priate  that  we  pause  to  praise  the  hun 
dreds  of  employees  of  ttus  Department 
who  are  dedicated  and  loyal  and  whose 
names  and  efforts  rarely  if  ever  see  the 
light  of  recognition.  We  thank  you  for 
being  such  an  important  part  of  the  Con 
sumer  Affairs  team. 

at  your  service. . . 

The  Division  of  Consumer  Services  re 
ceived  a  complaint  from  70  year  old 
Fanny  M.  who  had  ordered  a  pair  of 
reducing  hot  pants  in  a  size  46  to  48  on  a 
guaranteed  money  back  offer:  $14.95  phis 
$1.25  for  special  handling. 

When  the  hot  pants  arrived  they  mat 
too  small  so  she  sent  them  back,  but  the 
company  refused  to  refund  her  money. 

A  letter  from  Consumer  Services 
brought  results  and  Fanny  received  a  re 
fund  of  S14.9S:  the  S1.25  special  delivery 
fee  Fanny  had  to  chalk  up  as  a  donation 
for  consumer  education.  At  least  she  got  a 
partial  load  oft  her  nund-if  nothing  else. 


VACATION  TRAVELING 

Are  you  planning  a  vacation  through  a  travel  promotion?  AB  1404,  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  John  F.  Foran  and  co-authored  by  Senator  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino,  is 
designed  to  better  assure  you  that  any  advance  payments  for  travel  or  other  services 
will  result  in  your  enjoying  the  vacation  you  expected-not  stranded  in  some  foreign 
country  without  return  accommodations. 

Existing  law  requires  that  money  collected  by  travel  promoters  for  air  and  sea 
transportation  be  held  in  trust  or  that  a  bond  be  provided  in  lieu  of  trust  until  90%  of 
such  deposits  are  paid  to  the  actual  provider  of  the  transportation.  AB  1404  will  extend 
this  requirement  to  cover  other  arranged  services  such  as  hotels  and  lours. 

In  addition,  the  promoter  will  be  required  to  die  with  the  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  information  concerning  the  location  of  the  trust,  the  name  of  the  bonding 
company,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  contracting  airline  or  ship  company,  prior 
to  any  offering  or  advertising. 

This  measure-sponsored  by  the  Attorney  General  and  supported  by  this  Depart 
ment-would  help  guarantee  more  "Wish  you  were  here"  postcards  and  prevent  "Please 
wire  me  $300  to  get  home"  telegrams. 

SHELF-LIFE  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS 

SB  234  (Beilenson)  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  under  consideration  in  the 
Assembly. 

This  bill  would  require  milk  and  dairy  products  to  bear  an  understandable  date 
indicating  when  the  product  is  normally  removed  from  the  grocery  shelf.  The  required 
(pull)  date  relates  to  the  period  established  by  the  processor  which  will  insure  quality 
products  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  put  such  dates  were  in  code,  preventing  the  consumer  from  ascertaining  if  the 
item  purchased  was  within  the  limit  established  by  the  processor.  More  processors  have 
voluntarily  made  this  information  available  to  the  public  in  the  last  several  yean. 

All  products  covered  by  the  bill  would  be  required  to  contain  this  information,  and 
enforcement  responsibility  would  be  placed  with  the  Director  of  Agriculture.  The 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  supports  SB  234  and  believes  the  interest  of 
consumers  will  be  best  served  if  it »  enacted  as  soon  as  possible 


axfimy  of  a*  Si*  ABKSKO  CAiwudt 
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BOARD  OF  DRY  CLEANERS 


David  M.  Hayet.  former  lunun  Olft.tr  of  Iht  Dollar  Inow 
Sltmmthlf  Lint,  tun  completed  seven  Irtpl  mound  ine  world   Isvtd  and 
worked  IK  Arpnttita  and  Brmul,  and  spent  two  loan  with  die  Frtnth 
Foretfn  Legion. 

Hi  mas  commtutoned  in  1942  lit  Hit  USNR  aid  served  m  Security  Ml 
Chemical  Warfare  Officer  and  Officer  In  Chartt  of  several  naval  bala  in 
the  South  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  Hmya  wot  maiuter  of  Swift  and 
Co.  In  Aniona  for  three  yean  prior  to  hit  appointment  to  the  State  Board 
of  Dry  Cleanm  tn  Aupat.  1963.  He  attended  the  Unhtrttty  of  Buenot 
Airei  and  the  University-  of  San  Francitco. 

Q  Briefly,  what  doa  the  Board  of  Dry  deanm  do? 

A:  The  Board,  in  charge  of  licenjing  and  regulating  persons  and  firms  engaged  in  the  dry 
cleaning  industry,  handles  complaints  of  damaged  and  lost  garments,  excessive 
rapon  ,  acu  involving  crimes,  and  unlicensed  activities. 

Q:  What  kind  of  excessive  vapors? 

A:  Drycleaning  solvents  used  to  be  predominantly  flammable  in  nature.  During  the  last 
10  years,  the  trend  has  been  toward  the  use  of  nonflammable  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  solvents  such  as  perchloroethylene,  which  is  being  used  by  the  majority 
of  cleaning  establishments  today.  Although  perchloroethylene  is  not  flammable,  it  ia 
volatile  and  toxic,  and  its  fumes  can  be  extremely  harmful  and  even  cause  death. 
The  generally  accepted  maximum  allowable  concentration  in  air  is  100  parts  per 
million  by  volume  for  an  8-houi  day.  The  chemical  is  toxic  by  inhalation  or  by 
prolonged  or  repeated  contact  with  the  skin  and  can  cause  eye  injuries. 

0  What  is  being  done  to  enforce  the  State  Health  and  Safety  Code  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  these  vapors? 

A.  The  Board  currently  pays  the  State  Fire  Marshal  to  do  the  enforcing.  Starting 
January  1,  1973,  the  Board  will  take  over  all  responsibility  for  enforcing  the 
maximum  of  100  parts  of  perchloroethylene  per  million  and  other  duties  formerly 
handled  by  the  State  Fire  Marshal.  By  working  with  the  State  Health  Department,  a 
saving  of  $100,000  per  year  is  anticipated  by  having  these  functions  handled  by 
local  fire  departments. 

Q:  What  it  thit  I  hear  about  a  skeleton? 

A:  The  Board  u  currently  helping  the  State  solve  a  murder.  A  woman's  skeleton  was 
recently  discovered  in  a  suitcase  which  had  been  shipped  by  but  from  Fresno  to 
Sacramento.  The  skeleton  was  wrapped  in  sheets  and  shins,  and  the  Board  was 
called  on  to  help  identify  the  code.  To  help  the  police  track  down  the  murderer, 
photographs  of  the  markings  were  distributed  at  a  drydeaners  convention  to 
identify  them. 

Q:  Is  this  the  fint  time  that  you  "ve  been  involved  in  such  a  murder  case? 

A:  No.  Only  5  months  ago  we  were  called  on  to  help  identify  markings. 

The  Board  hat  been  involved  with  the  community  in  other  ways,  too.  It  hat 

(eonfd  on  p«tt  4) 
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(from  U.S.  Off  10.  of  Corauimr  Attain) 


THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  has  ordered  18  makers  and  distributors  of 
car  tires  to  furnish  it  with  documentation  of  advertising  claim  for  75  brands  of  tires. 

Following  are  typical  of  the  claims  that  the  FTC  wants  documented: 

— Uniroyal  Masters  give  you  extra  rmleage, 

—Armstrong  tires  hold  the  road  in  any  weather  or  road  condition,  grab  strong  and 

grip  strong. 

— Michdin  "X"  rrrH  it  the  safest  ice  and  snow  tire  ever  made. 

These  documentation  requests  are  the  latest  in  a  series  in  which  FTC  has  asked  for 
substantiation  of  ad  claims  for  products  such  as  autos,  cold  remedies,  color  TVs  and 
toothpastes. 


Aug.  14  is  the  deadline  for  comments  on  a  Transportation  Dept.  proposal 
concerning  the  letters  manufacturers  must  sri;u  to  car  owners  if  their  can  contain 
defects  that  could  be  a  safety  hazard.  Under  the  proposal,  the  letters  must: 

—identify  that  they  were  being  sent  in  compliance  with  the  federal  law; 

-state  that  the  manufacturer  or  Transportation  officials  found  the  defect  existed; 

— describe  the  defect; 

-explain  when  an  accident  could  be  expected  to  result  from  the  defect; 

—explain  measures  to  be  taken  to  repair  the  defect. 

Send  comments  to  Docket  Section,  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin.,  Wash., 
D.C.  20590. 


To  Avoid  Dectn  tnd  Fraud.  .  . 

1.  Alwivi  (>l  •  raceipl  from  DM  Dry  ClMiun. 

2.  Check  fot  mituni  01  duiupd  aflMnu  be 
fore  acceptiii|  clouin  from  deuen. 

3.  Compile   poce»  of  rnnal  deanen  before 
doing  buancss  with  one,  and  alwiyi  confirm 
pnu  of  ckanina  prior  to  wbnuitiiif  iff  ml 
to  the  cleana. 

4.  Check  to  He  if  the  Dry  Oleum  li  properly 
Uonuul  by  the  Suit  BOH d  of  Dry  CUvien. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  INFORMATION 

An  index  of  selected  federal  publica 
tions  on  how  to  buy,  use  and  take  care  of 
consumer  products  can  be  ordered  free 
from  Consumer  Product  Information, 
Washington  D.C.  20407. 

The  Publications  vary  widely  in  subject 
and  price:  Minibikes  (use  and  recommen 
dations)  (free),  Soaps  and  Detergents  for 
Home  Laundering  (104),  Interstate  Land 
Sales  (free),  Budgeting  for  the  Family 
(1M),  Family  Food  Buying:  A  Guide  for 
Calculating  Amounts  to  Buy  and  Compar 
ing  Costs  (3 SO,  How  to  Buy  Eggs  (10«), 
Hearing  Aids  (free  and  601),  Simple 
Plumbing  Repairs  (lOc1),  as  well  as  book- 
leu  on  Landscaping,  Housing,  Health, 
Automobiles  and  Spanish  Publications. 


BUYING  AT  HOME.  .  .WISELY 

(Courtesy  of  Drtct  SasUtif  Aaoc.) 

1.  Be  cautious  of  any  teller  who  starts 
out,  "I'm  taking  a  survey.  .  .""You've 
been    selected.  .  ."    or   "You've  just 
won.  .  ." 

2.  Ask  for  identification  which  shows  the 
salesman's  or  saleswoman's  name,  local 
address,  and  the  company  he  or  she 
represents.  If  in  doubt,  check  with  your 
local  Better  Business  Bureau. 

3.  Buy  only  because  you  need  the  prod 
uct,  not  because  the  teller  it  working 
his  way  through  college,  *  a  veteran,  it 
handicapped,  etc. 

4.  Choose  wisely.  Select  quality  products 
at  fair  prices. 

5.  Refuse  to  sign  contracts  which  include 
offers  to  refund  youi  money  if  you 
recommend  fnend. 

6.  Insist  on  teeing  a  guarantee  in  writing. 
All  reputable  firms  have  one. 

7.  Take  sufficient  time  to  think  over  your 
purchase.  Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  ques 
tions.  Demand  direct  antwen. 

8.  When  you  make  any  major  purchase, 
don't  sign  a  talet  contract  until  you 
have  read  it,  understand  it,  and  know 
the   total  cost  including  any  finance 
charges.  Your  signature  on  the  contract 
constitutes  a  legal  obligation. 

9.  Report   unfair   talet   practices  to  the 
Direct    Selling    Association,    1730    M 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
This  association  has  a  code  of  ethics 
which    forbids   unfair   sales   practice! 
among  itt  member  firms. 
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Board  of  Dry  Goners  -(coni'd  from  pife  3) 

approved  dry  cleaning  programs  at  me  correctional  institutions  located  at  Susanrille 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  where  examinations  can  be  given  to  fully  trained  and  qualified 
candidates  soon  to  be  released  on  parole.  Four  other  institutions  may  be  approved  in 
the  near  future. 

If  Senate  Bill  13SS  passes  this  year,  the  Board  could  spend  $75,000  annually  on 
consumer  information  and  education  programs,  and  continuing  education  and 
research  programs  in  the  industry.  Other  organizations  will  contribute  to  this 
education  program,  including  $125,000  promised  by  the  California  Drycleaners 
Association. 

Q-  Any  exceptionally  interesting  complaints? 

A:  Several  amazing  letters  come  lo  mind.  One  was  from  a  man  who  heard  a  thump  on 
hii  door,  and  opened  it  to  discover  the  sports  coat  he  had  left  at  the  drycleanen  had 
been  delivered:  rolled  up  into  a  ball  and  thrown  at  his  door!  You  can  bet  that 
delivery  boy  was  fired! 

But  my  favorite  was  a  complaint  from  a  conusmer  who  took  some  clothing  to  the 
cleaners  and,  when  she  went  to  pick  it  up,  found  that  the  store  was  gone -"the 
whole  block  was  gone!" 


Disciplinary  Actions 


Coarnctaiogy  Baud:  San  Francisco:  revocation  of  license  of  Atvin  Dean  Legnon  for  conviction  of 
•  crime  involving  moraJ  turpitude;  Anaheim  revocation  of  license  of  Richard  D.  Reed  for 
conviction  of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude;  Glendala:  license  of  Gilbert  Bernard  Henry 
suspended  foe  120  days  for  conviction  of  a  crime  involving  moral  tuiptiude;  Lot  AogeJes;  instructor 
bcense  of  AnabeUc  Parker  suspended  for  30  days  for  violation  of  the  Busmen  and  Professions  Code. 

Collection  and  Invetbpave  Services:  San  Rafael:  Sidney  AUerhand  placed  on  one  year  summary 
probation  and  fined  $500  for  unlicensed  collection  agency  activity;  San  Pedro:  William  C. 
McConnellV,  dba  Continental  Intelligence  Agency,  placed  on  one  year  probation  and  fined  {200 
for  unlicensed  private  investigative  activity;  Garden  Grove:  revocation  of  private  inveitiptoi 
license  of  Roger  Lee  Lenz,  dba  P.R.  Detective  Bureau  and/or  Lenz  Detective  Bureau,  for  making 
fabe  statements  in  an  application  for  a  license;  Compton:  John  H.  La  Rue,  BeU  Gardens,  placed  on 
6  months  summary  probation  and  fined  S 100  for  unlicensed  repossession  activity. 

Dental  Examiners:  Fau  field,  revocation  of  license  of  Donald  G.  Tolboe  for  groat  inefficiency  and 
grots  ignorance  in  ad  mi  mile  ring  loo  great  an  amount  of  medication  to  a  patient  and  failing  to  take 
Heps  to  insure  her  ufety,  Lot  Angeles:  Errol  M  Burke  placed  on  five  years  probation  for  submitting 
false  claims  for  payments  on  behalf  of  Medi-Cal  recipients  for  services  he  had  not  performed; 
Gardens:  Irving  H.  Stokols  placed  on  one  year  probation  for  aiding  and  abetting  an  unlicensed 
penoa  to  practice  dentistry. 

Nursing  Education  and  Nune  Rapstrabon:  Beimone  revocation  of  nursing  license  of  Helen  N. 
Moor  for  diverting  drugs  from  hospital  supplies  and  sclf-iniecung,  Woodland:  revocation  of  the 
•urnng  license  of  Nancy  A.  Ellis  for  unprofessional  conduct. 

Employ ment  AgtMciea:  Los  Angeles:  suspension  of  license  of  Scon  Craig  Associates  Agency  dba 
Gem  Agency  for  failure  to  make  refunds,  engaging  in  unprofessional  conduct  and  misrepresentation. 

Pharmacy:  Loi  Angeles:  Revocation  oi  pharmacy  permit  and  pharmacist  bcense  of  Alfonso  J. 
Zavala  of  Million  Dollar  Drug  for  furnishing  dangerous  drup  without  a  preacription  and  failing  to 
keep  records;  revocation  stayed  and  he  was  placed  on  three  yean  probation;  Pasadena:  revocation 
of  pharmacy  permit  and  pharmacist  license  of  Wilbert  M.  Wiener  of  Safety  Drug  Co..  for  violations 
of  the  State  Pharmacy  Act,  revocation  stayed  and  he  was  placed  on  60  day  suspension  and  five 
y«*n  probation;  suspension  of  pharmacy  permit  for  30  days. 

Vocational  Nun*  and  Psychiatric  Technician  Examiners:  Merced:  revocation  of  vocational  nurse 
license  of  Annie  Bnzendue  for  possession  of  dexadnne,  nembutal  and  demerol  without  prescxip- 
ttoai;  San  Lust  Obicpo:  revocation  of  vocational  nunc  accrue  uf  Jame.  D.  Moore  for  conviction  of 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude. 
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THEY  ILSO  SBBIt 


The  Pepperdine  University  student  vol 
unteer  program  of  community  action, 
working  with  the  Department,  hai  started 
a  new  service  for  low-income  residents  of 
East  Los  Angeles.  On  Saturdays  consumers 
can  find  a  complaint  center  staffed  by 
participants  of  the  program  on  Whittier 
Blvd.,  a  major  East  LA.  commercial 
street. 

Consumers  may  fill  out  complaint 
forms  right  at  the  booth,  or  may  immedi 
ately  be  directed  to  the  correct  agencies  to 
handle  theii  problems.  This  project  a  an 
effort  to  "bring  consumer  services  to  the 
people,"  according  to  Department  Region 
al  Coordinator  Donald  Hauptman. 


PROPOSAL  SUBMITTED 

An  application  for  $251,000  in  federal 
funds  was  submitted  by  the  Department 
to  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commiaaion  on 
June  30.  If  approved,  the  money  will  be 
used  for  a  pilot  program  to  decentralize 
the  Department's  operation  into  localized, 
regional  offices. 

The  project  would  test  the  feasibility  of 
using  local  offices  to  more  quickly  and 
effectively  handle  consumer  complaints, 
thus  reducing  the  amount  of  time  and 
volume  of  correspondence  presently  being 
expended. 

From  May,  1971,  to  May,  1972,  the 
amount  of  monthly  correspondence  al 
most  tripled  (353  to  925)  and  the  number 
of  telephone  inquires  increased  from  355 
to  1 1,100-over  3,000%-thua  the  need  for 
considering  a  different  organizational 
structure. 

The  grant  application-titled  "Pilot  Pro 
ject  of  Training,  Reorganization  and  Redi 
rection  of  Public  Personnel  Resources  for 
Consumer  Services"-was  developed  by 
Robert  Harvey,  Associate  Counsel,  and 
Michael  Siegel,  a  summer  intern. 
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Kehoe:   ethic.   A  lot  of  these  are  in  backyards  of  people's  homes  and 

what  have  you.   There  was  just  a  blizzard  of  hostility  about  the 
first  bill.   So  the  governor  went  before  an  association  meeting 
and — 

Sharp:   Association  of  what? 

Kehoe:   Of  the  automotive  repair  people.   I  can't  think  of  the  acronym  of 

that  association.   They  went  to  a  state-wide  convention.   He  warned 
them  that  the  number  one  consumer  complaint  nationally  in  the  state 
was  in  the  area  of  automotive  repair  and  they  better  get  their  act 
together  voluntarily  or  he  would  sign  this  type  of  bill.   They  were 
kind  of  testy,  which  made  him  real  mad,  and  so  there  was  no  change 
in  that  complaint  structure  and  no  real  turn  around  that  you  could 
find  evidence  on.   The  statistics  seemed  to  get  worse  and  the  horror 
stories  were  worse.   So  the  following  year  he  signed  the  bill.   I 
was  left  with  the  chore  of  implementing — it  was  about  contemporary 
with  my  coming  aboard. 

Sharp:   Yes,  very  shortly  after. 

Kehoe:   That  became  interesting  because  we  projected  that  the  bureau  would 
license  close  to  30,000  repair  facilities.   I  knew  from  being 
legislative  coordinator  how  hostile  they  were  to  the  idea.   I  knew 
that  some  way  had  to  be  found  to  get  their  attention,  that  they  had 
to  be  licensed.   The  department  staff  thought  immediately  of  two 
things.   One  is  aggressive  enforcement  of  the  first  phase  when  they 
knew  we  meant  business.   Secondly,  making  it  easy  for  the  complaints 
on  the  industry  to  come  in,  which  we  could  use  in  the  enforcement. 
So  we  set  up  a  [toll-free]  800  hot  line  [telephone]  number  and  in 
the  licensure  process  mandated  a  very  large  sign.  You'll  see  that 
in  many  repair  facilities  today. 

Designing  the  sign,  we  had  the  idea  of  putting  the  governor's 
name  on  there  which  kind  of  had  a  two-edged  sword.   I  think  all  of 
the  signs  even  today  have  Ronald  Reagan  on  there.  But  we  thought 
that  would  be  a  reminder  to  that  industry  of  his  promise  that  he 
followed  through  on,  that  if  they  didn't  get  their  act  together,  he 
would  do  this.   But  also,  it  would  put  his  name  before  everyone  who 
went  in  to  get  gas  pumped  into  their  cars.  The  first  time  he  saw 
one  of  those,  he  really  kind  of  was  stunned.   But  he  didn't  mind 
the  idea  at  all. 

So  anyway,  [there  was]  a  sign  each  with  an  800  [telephone]  number 
on  there  and  the  propagation  of  that  number  in  many  different  ways 
so  it  would  be  used. 
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Kehoe:  We  then  trained  a  complaint  handler  at  the  other  end  to  respond  to 
these  calls.   That  took  quite  a  bit  of  time  to  work  with  various 
systems  of  how  you  quickly  got  the  emotional  complaints  out  of  the 
real  complaints .  We  had  to  work  on  various  roads  to  do  that .  We 
finally  narrowed  it  down  I  think  to  a  stage  of  complaint  handling 
where  you  had  one  supervisor  for  about  six  complaint  takers  and 
you  could  begin  to  work  very  speedily  from  the  real  and  perceived, 
to  distinguish  those  and  take  the  real  into  investigative  modes. 
The  supervisor  would  have  a  process  of  turning  around  immediately 
and  calling  the  repair  facility. 

In  this  process  you  were  mandated  to  keep  very  strict  records 
so  that  if  complaint  handler  X  called  you  at  your  repair  facility, 
you  would  have  some  follow  through  to  determine  what  service  you 
had  rendered  and  why  he  might  be  complaining. 

I  believe  that  is  still  taking  place.   The  mandate  was  there 
to  give  an  estimate.   I  find  in  my  experience  today  that  that's  not 
necessarily  carried  through.   It  depends  on  the  reliability  of  the 
repair  facility.   But  that  is  the  requirement  of  the  law — that  when 
you  go  in  for  repairs  they  are  obligated  to  give  an  estimate.   It 
must  be  under  that  estimate  when  you  come  back  for  your  vehicle. 
They  must  have  the  replaced  parts  there  for  you  to  take  home  and 
determine  whether  or  not  they  needed  repair. 

We  had  some  interesting  experiences  on  this  program.  On  the 
enforcement,  we  did  program  malfunctions  into  test  vehicles  to  send 
them  in  and  we  usually  did  this  two  ways .  Under  our  own  Division 
of  Investigation,  because  the  department  has  a  Division  of  Investiga 
tion  that  serves  the  various  agencies  within  the  department  and, 
secondly,  by  using  the  district  attorneys'  offices  in  the  state. 

One  of  the  most  interesting — this  was  not  in  the  beginning, 
but  it  was  about  in  the  middle  of  my  time  [in  the  department] — a 
complaint  was  from  a  doctor  in  Santa  Barbara.  This  call  came  in  on 
the  hot  line  and  it  said  that  he  wasn't  sure  whether  or  not  he  had 
a  complaint,  but  nevertheless,  his  car  had  been  sold  and  they  had 
done  a  ball  joint  suspension  job,  and  it  was  a  Cadillac.  He  had 
been  reading  a  Reader Ts  Digest  that  this  was  one  of  the  fundamental 
areas  of  consumer  fraud  in  automotive  repair  and  he  really  didn't 
think  his  car  needed  that  service.   It  was  at  a  Firestone  place,  so 
we  had  a  programmed  malfunction  in  a  car  from  the  Santa  Barbara  DA's 
office  that  we  sent  in.  Lo  and  behold,  it  had  a  phony  ball  joint 
suspension  job  given  to  it. 

We  used  that  to  then  cite — because  under  my  power  I  had  the 
power  of  citation — the  facility.  We  held  a  public  hearing  on  the 
revocation  of  that  license.  Well,  you  would  have  thought  I  had 
declared  war  on  Argentina  because  I  didn't  realize — I  thought  that 
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Kehoe:   was  a  franchise  Firestone  store,  but  that  was  owned  by  another  company, 
They  practically  had  Leonard  Firestone  on  the  phone  talking  to  the 
governor — that,  "How  dare  this  outrageous  director  do  anything  like 
that." 

The  governor  was  very,  very  supportive  and  we  carried  it  through 
on  a  show  cause  hearing  for  revocation  of  their  licensing.  They 
hired  Philadelphia  attorneys  and  everything  else  to  fight  this 
process  at  the  hearing.   They  ultimately  settled  the  complaint  with 
a  $75,000  fine  and  a  mandatory  program  of  retraining  all  of  their 
personnel  in  their  facilities  in  this  state  under  the  Bureau  of 
Automotive  Repair  procedures,  so  there  would  be  an  awareness  and 
an  ethical  concern  for  not  doing  it.   That  was  kind  of  the  first 
approach  to,  I  would  say,  responsive  business  practices. 

Once  that  story  spread  through  the  grapevine — we  did  not  pursue 
a  large  press  on  it;  we  promised  the  attorneys  we  would  not  give 
an  adverse  image  to  Firestone,  but  we  wanted  an  exemplary  damage, 
to  impose  suspension.   Once  that  word  spread,  licensure  became  more 
popular  through  recovery  because  we  were  then  in  a  second  stage  of 
going  with  heavy  fines  for  those  who  were  not  licensed,  going  after 
that  backyard  repair  person  because  the  consumer  was  not  protected. 
I  don't  know  what  the  licensing  is  today,  but  when  I  left,  we  were 
up  in  the  twenty  thousands  of  facilities  licensed  in  California. 

We  had  worked  on  a  number  of  frauds.   There  was  one  outfit 
in  the  desert,  a  filling  station  that  had  quite  a  thing  going.   It 
was  on  the  desert  highway  from  L.A.  [Los  Angeles]  to  Las  Vegas  and 
every  time  a  car  would  go  in  for  a  fill-up,  they  would  check  under 
the  hood.   They  had  developed  rings  where  the  personnel  in  their 
facility  had  little  razors  on  the  back  of  the  rings.  When  they  were 
checking  the  fan  belts,  you  always  ended  up  with  one  belt  or  another 
in  which,  "Oh,  it  just  happened  to  come  off  in  my  hand."  They 
also  ripped  off  the  gas  caps  and  whatever  they  could  take,  and 
which  you  were  victimized  to  replace  there  because  there  was  no 
comparative  shopping  you  could  do — and  it  was  always  at  an  inflated 
That  was  another  interesting  find  that  we  had. 

Sharp:   What  would  you  say  were  the  most  important  issues  that  the  department 
faced? 

Kehoe:   Automotive  repair  was  certainly  important.  Flammability  standards 
for  children's  nightwear  and  for  bedding  was  another.  We  had  some 
very  interesting  experiments  which  gained  national  attention  in 
that  regard  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Furnishings. 

Product  safety — we  were  very  aggressive  in  the  area  of  toy 
safety  particularly,  and  that  was  certainly  a  big  issue. 
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Kehoe:   Of  course,  how  to  use  a  small  claims  court — I  don't  know  if  that 

is  an  issue  per  se — but  we  worked  very  hard  on  that  in  the  area  of 
reaching  the  low  income  people.   This  is  part  of  tying  into  the 
governor's  belief  of  using  the  marketplace  better.  We  did  find  a 
sponsor  to  translate  a  brochure  into  Spanish  we  had  produced  on 
the  small  claims  court.  We  had  an  outreach  effort  in  the  so-called 
barrios  community  and  the  ghetto  community  of  the  urban  areas  to 
help  people  use  the  small  claims  court. 

One  of  the  things  we  found  was  that  in  the  area  of  Los  Angeles 
particularly  it  was  in  the  black  community  which  was  very  excited 
about  Christmas.   Stores  would  have  these  lay-away  plans  that 
would  start  in  July  or  August,  a  lay-away  basis  taking  a  certain 
number  of  dollars  per  week.  When  Christmas  came,  these  people 
didn't  have  their  products  that  they  had  been  paying  on  to  pick  up. 
We  used  the  small  claims  court  in  that  instance  to  get  recovery 
for  these  people.   That  was  the  fastest  way  to  do  it. 

So  that  type  of  service,  I  guess,  that  issue  was  something 
we  worked  very  hard  on. 

Sharp:   That  is  very  information  oriented,  informing  the  public,  "this  is 

a  small  claims  court."  Just  really  sort  of  nuts  and  bolts  information. 

Kehoe:  Right. 

Sharp:   There  had  been,  during  the  period  that  you  were  director,  some 
criticism  that  maybe  the  department  wasn't  tough  enough. 

Kehoe:   That  came  from  people  like  the  San  Francisco  Consumer  Action  and 
Roy  Alper  who  was  from  the  Berkeley  Co-Op  group  [Consumers 
Cooperative  of  Berkeley,  Inc.], 

Sharp:   Who  was  that? 

Kehoe:   I  believe  he  is  Roy  Alper;  I  notice  that  he  is  now  working  for  the 
PUC  [Public  Utilities  Commission],  but  there  were  some  consumer 
activists  who  were  very  critical  of  the  department  because  it  wasn't 
doing  enough.  Those  were  the  ones  who  thought  we  should  be 
chasing  big  business  and  becoming  more  aggressive  in  legislation. 

If  we  had  done  that,  we  wouldn't  have  had  the  department  very 
long  because  that  would  just  go  against  the  grain  of  Ed  Meese,  the 
governor,  and  the  whole  nine  yards.   I  imagine  there  were  some  in 
the  governor's  office  who  might  have  perceived  that  I  was  too 
aggressive  even  in  what  we  were  doing,  but  the  criticism  we  received 
was  on  the  side  of  not  moving  far  enough  fast  enough. 
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Kehoe:   I  felt  we  had  gone  as  fast  as  you  could  go  in  the  Reagan  administra 
tion.   I  still  feel  that  today,  that  we  accomplished  much  more  in 
the  two  years  than  really  have  been  accomplished  since  then — even 
under  some  very  liberal  directors  that  have  been  in  the  department, 
and  times  have  changed.   The  demands  of  consumerism  have  changed. 

Sharp:   They  have,  yes. 

Kehoe:   They  are  far  different  now  than  they  were,  but,  for  example,  I 

recommended,  and  it  was  achieved,  that  there  be  three  members  of 
the  public  on  all  of  the  licensing  boards  to  have  that  consumer 
input  on  those  boards.   I  think  Governor  [Edmund  G. ,  Jr.]  Brown 
moved  that  to  half  and  half.   I  think  my  formula  was  a  third — so 
it  wasn't  necessarily  three  on  each  one.   It  depended  on  the  size  of 
the  board.   My  reason  for  the  third  was  that  you  needed  some 
continuity  of  professional  knowledge  to  be  a  part  of  the  licensure. 
You  couldn't  just  have  lay  people  developing  licensing  standards 
nor  enforcing  the  regulations  in  a  pure  sense.   If  you  are  a  doctor 
charged  with  malpractice  and  you  are  brought  before  a  licensing 
board,  your  whole  future  is  at  stake  with  great  economic  consequences. 
You  need  some  type  of  professional  evaluation  as  a  part  of  that 
board.   I  felt  very  strongly  on  that  need  for  that  mix. 

I  felt  equally  strong  that  you  needed  public  input.   I  remember 
[with]  the  optometric  association,  I  was  a  guest  speaker  at  one  of 
their  state-wide  meetings.   They  said  they  had  vigorously  opposed 
the  idea  of  public  members  when  it  first  developed,  but  they  were 
very  grateful  that  I  had  pursued  that  (that  took  legislation) 
because  they  found  that  the  consumer  approach  on  the  Board  of 
Optometry  opened  up  new  avenues  to  them  professionally  and  service- 
wise  that  they  had  never  thought  of,  standards  for  contact  lenses 
and  things  like  that.   So  we  did  develop  that  mix. 

It  triggered  in  my  mind  something  I  thought  would  be  interesting 
for  this  discussion.  We  went  into  close  association  with  consumer 
fraud  activities  in  district  attorneys'  offices  in  the  state, 
particularly  on  false  and  misleading  advertising.  We  did  this  in 
conjunction  with  the  Better  Business  Bureau  like  Levitz  who  is 
notorious  for  developing  advertising  campaigns  around  name  brands, 
but  usually  through  their  bulk  purchasing.  They  will  say  in  their 
ads,  "If  you  come  and  take  it  off  the  storeroom  floor  out  of  our 
warehouse,  we  can  give  it  to  you  10  percent  cheaper." 

Well,  we  found  in  our  survey,  these  would  be  in  the  ads  in  our 
survey,   the  product  was  usually  10  percent  smaller  because  in  their 
bulk  buying  from  the  so-called  name  brands,  they  were  buying  a 
product  which  had  less  material  in  it,  and  therefore  less  cost  to 
them  on  the  wholesale.  They  turned  around  and  would  sell  it  cheaper 
retail  than  perhaps  the  home  furnishing  store  that  would  deliver, 
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Kehoe:   having  the  10  percent  or  whatever  the  differential  might  be.  Once 
we  caught  on  to  that  trend,  we  did  bring  actions  and  usually 
used  the  enforcement  process  of  the  local  district  attorney, 
consumer  fraud  unit,  to  do  this. 
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V  THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  TAX  REDUCTION  IN  1973 


The  Tax  Reduction  Task  Force 


Sharp:  One  of  the  issues  that  you  were  involved  in  during  the  period  that 
you  were  director  wasn't  connected  with  your  work  in  the  department 
at  all.  That  was  the  Prop  1  of  the  1973  campaign.* 

I  wanted  to  back  you  up  a  little  bit  and  start  with  your 
perspective  on  the  governor's  Tax  Reduction  Task  Force  and  your  work 
on  that  steering  committee  in  1973.**  I  wonder,  first  of  all,  what 
your  view  of  that  task  force  was,  and  of  what  it  was  supposed  to  do, 
and  whether  or  not  you  liked  it. 

Kehoe:   I  liked  it.   I'll  start  with  that.  I  really  liked  it.  The  reason 

I  was  selected  for  it  was  the  work  I  had  done  previously  when  I  was, 
I  guess,  in  the  education  area  and  on  the  higher  education  finance. 
They  knew  from  my  public  administration  background,  I  had  an  interest 
in  monetary  and  fiscal  matters. 

ti 

Kehoe:   Secretary  of  Business  and  Transportation  Frank  Walton  and  Lou  [Lewis] 
K.]  Uhler,  who  is  still  very  much  involved  in  property  tax  reform 
around  the  country  were  there.  They  collected  some  outstanding 
theoreticians,  at  UCLA. 


*Readers  may  see  "An  Offer  Californians  Did  Refuse,"  by  Bruce  Keppel, 
in  California  Journal,  December  1973,  pp.  400-403. 

**0n  the  steering  committee  with  Kehoe  were  Frank  Walton,  Secretary 
of  the  Business  and  Transportation  Agency;  James  E.  Jenkins,  assistant 
to  the  governor  and  Director  of  Public  Affairs;  Robert  C.  Walker, 
special  assistant  to  the  governor;  Lawrence  R.  Robinson,  Jr.,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Special  Services;  and  H.  Herbert  Jackson,  an 
attorney  and  former  chairman  of  the  Little  Hoover  Commission. 
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Sharp:   That  is  Mr.  [Craig]  Stubblebine. 

Kehoe:   Stubblebine;*  Stubblebine  was  on  there  and  [Richard  E.]  Kazen.   I 
see  some  of  them  are  back  in  Washington  today  in  various  economic 
councils.   But  it  was  a  great  collection  of  theoreticians.  We  had 
an  advisory  group  that  consisted  of  Milton  Friedman  and  Peter 
Drucker  and  William  [A.]  Niskanen,  who  was  the  professor  of  the 
School  of  Public  Policy  at  Berkeley.  He  is  back  in  Washington  now. 
Craig  and  Bill  were  frequent  attendees  at  our  meetings  as  was 
Roger  [A.]  Freeman  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace  and  Glenn  Campbell,  the  director  of  that  institution. 
Each  of  these  people  ultimately  was  asked  to  give  position  papers 
and  we  from  the  government's  task  force  point  of  view  would  react 
and  respond  to  these  position  papers. 

We  learned  a  lot  in  the  very  beginning  because  of  the  papers 
that  the  people  would  bring  to  us.   For  example,  the  current  status 
of  taxation  and  spending  by  Dr.  Phoebus  [J.]  Dhrymes  of  UCLA,  and 
we  would  have  a  member  of  the  governor's  staff  who  would  be  the 
coordinator.   In  this  instance,  it  was  Chuck  [Charles  D.]  Hobbs, 
Lou  Uhler,  motivational  research  study.   So  these  position  papers 
would  be  very  professionally  developed.   They  helped  us  get  our 
start  on  building  the  building  blocks  for  the  ultimate  product. 

You  have  the  categories  of  taxation,  spending  too  high, 
motivational  research  study,  intensity  of  citizen,  business,  and 
political  action,  vis-a-vis  taxes,  economic  authorities  and  their 
views  on  taxation,  historical  examples,  the  impact  of  taxation  on 
individual  businesses,  what  motivates  government  spending,  how  can 
it  be  reduced,  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  taxing  limit, 
by  Drs.  Bill  Scannon,  Harold  Somers  from  UCLA,  Michael  [R.]  Darby 
from  UCLA  (these  latter  two  were  from  Milton  Friedman's  student 
group  at  the  University  of  Chicago) .  Also  program  elimination  and 
reduction,  development  mechanisms  to  encourage  program  reduction 
and  elimination. 

All  of  these  studies  led  to  us  developing  models,  if  you  will — 
we  didn't  have  the  computer  technology  and  sophistication  then  as 
we  would  now — but  some  of  the  modeling  approached  that,  and  that's 
what  led  us  to  build  the  ultimate  Prop  1  that  became  the  focal 
point  of  the  campaign. 


*Readers  are  referred  to  oral  histories  conducted  with  William  Craig 
Stubblebine,  "The  Development  of  Proposition  #1,"  and  Lewis  K.  Uhler, 
"Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  in  Tax  Reduction,"  both  included  in 
The  History  of  Proposition  //I;   Precursor  of  California  Tax  Limitation 
Measures,  Oral  History  Program,  Claremont  Graduate  School,  Claremont, 
California,  1982. 
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Kehoe:   I  thought  in  our  efforts  we  reduced  our  points  to  great  simplicity. 
There  were  about  ten  or  twelve  points  and  if  the  legal  minds  had 
used  the  simplicity  that  we  did  in  making  the  different  modeling, 
I  think  that  would  have  passed  in  that  particular  year.   But  the 
ballot  proposal  became  so  cumbersome  because  of  all  of  the  legal 
jargon  that  had  to  go  into  it  that  I  think  that  the  people  found  it 
difficult  to  understand.   That  led  to  special  interests  like  CSEA 
[California  State  Employees  Association]  and  the  CTA  [California 
Teachers  Association]  finding  it  very  easy  to  get  the  no  votes  that 
ultimately  defeated  the  bill.   Plus  the  fact  that  the  public  perceived 
as  a  cynical  mood  by  the  governor  to  establish  a  nation-wide 
platform  to  run  for  president.   They  did  have  that  approach. 

Sharp:   Let  me  back  you  up  a  bit.   First  of  all,  why  did  the  task  force 
come  about? 

Kehoe:   The  task  force  came  about  because  the  cabinet  had  felt  that  there 
should  be  a  lid  on  spending.   The  governor  was  very  devoted  to 
the  idea,  and  he  talked  this  over  with  [A.]  Alan  Post.   In  fact,  I 
was  there  in  the  dialogue  which  was  fascinating,  on  how  you  could 
allow  for  the  inflationary  growth  of  government,  what  inflation 
would  bring  about  in  government  so  that  you  wouldn't  penalize  the 
government  meeting  inflationary  costs  and  still  force  the  spending 
limits  on,  so  the  government  couldn't  grow  beyond  that  inflationary 
ceiling.   By  doing  that  at  the  state  level — you  start  at  the  state 
level — and  shrink  downward  to  local  government,  that  same  lessening 
dependence  upon  funds . 

That  was  what  we  tried  to  achieve  in  Proposition  1.  Proposition 
1  was  really  a  combination  of  the  [Paul]  Gann  initiative  that  came 
after  Jarvis  and  Jarvis  to  some  extent,  granting  property  tax  relief.* 
The  difference  in  Prop  1  as  you  started  at  the  state  level  was  to 
shrink  the  number  of  dollars.  Under  the  Jarvis  initiative,  you 
started  at  the  bottom  and  went  to  the  top,  which  caused  the  top 
then  to  subsidize  the  bottom,  and  you  see  the  crisis  we  are  in  in 
the  state  at  the  present  time.  There  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  major 
overhaul  to  make  that  work. 

I  think  that  would  have  been  relieved  under  the  mechanism 
proposed  by  Proposition  1.  It  went  back  to  that  basic  dialogue 
between  Reagan  and  Alan  Post  in  which  they  discussed  how  you  would 
achieve  it.   It  was  not  a  flat  and  descending  curve.  It  was  a 
gradual,  upward  curve  which  would  allow  a  certain  percentage  of 
growth  in  government  depending  on  what  the  inflation  might  be. 


*In  June  1978  California  voters  approved  Proposition  13,  an  initiative 
ballot  measure  sponsored  by  Howard  Jarvis  and  Paul  Gann  that  sharply 
lowered  the  amount  of  property  tax  that  could  be  levied  by  city  and 
county  government. 
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The  Proposition  1  Campaign 

Sharp:   Their  report  made  quite  a  few  recommendations.*  The  report  was 

published  in  July.   It  was  November  when  Prop  1  was  on  the  special 
ballot. 

How  did  the  task  force  members  work  out  that  tax  limitation 
recommendation?  Was  it  a  matter  of  listening  to  the  different 
reports  that  you  told  me  about  and  then  just  hashing  out — 

Kehoe:   We  had  weekly  meetings  in  which  the  papers  would  be  presented  and 
this  went  over  a  number  of  weeks  prior  to  the  final  movement.   In 
the  final  days,  we  would  use  the  modeling  approach  that  was  brought 
to  us  by  Chuck  Hobbs  and  Lou  Uhler  and  Dick  Kazen.   Those  three 
particularly  helped  in  the  modeling.   I  suppose  Chuck  Hobbs  did 
primarily  the  most  work  on  the  overall  product.  We  just  took  it 
one  step  at  a  time  until  we  built  the  twelve  premises  that  we 
wanted  to  see  adopted. 

Then  this  was  turned  over  to  a  group  of  lawyers  and  they  came 
up  with  the  natural  language.  Of  course,  Mike  Deaver  mobilized  the 
signature  campaign.  We  put  that  on  the  ballot  in  almost  record 
time.   I  know  the  governor  was  very  unhappy  and  we,  as  a  task  force, 
were  unhappy  with  the  language  in  the  petition  because  it  was  so 
complex  that  you  couldn't  really  understand  it. 

The  governor  did  a  televised  speech  on  the  subject  through 
graphics,  graphs,  and  things  like  that  to  explain  it.  We  had 
training  programs  for  different  speakers.  We  had  sort  of  a  pyramid 
approach  to  get  down  to  training  people  on  how  to  sell  the  program. 
Mike  Deaver  was  more  or  less  in  charge  of  that,  ultimately 
mobilizing  the  grassroots  to  that,  the  card  tables  and  what  have 
you,  and  the  store  fronts  to  get  the  signatures  signed.  Republican 
women  were  very  much  involved  in  that.  They  were  really  the  front 
line. 

Sharp:   Do  you  mean  the  federation  [Federation  of  Republican  Women]? 
Kehoe:   Yes. 

Sharp:   How  did  the  cabinet  members  contribute  on  the  tax  reduction 
recommendations?  Was  it  a  matter  of  your  working  up  the 
recommendations  and  then  taking  them  to  the  cabinet? 


*See  following  pages,  83a-83h.  Memorandum  provided  by  Mr.  Kehoe. 
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Slate  of  California 

Memorandum 

To       i    Members  of  the  Steering  Committee, 
Tax  Reduction  Task  Force 


Dal.     ,    July  17,   1973 


Sub|»di    Final  Report  of  the 
Tax  Reduction  Task 
Force 


From     i     Governor's  Office 


A  presentation  of  the  report  of  our  Tax  Reduction  Task  Force  Is  scheduled  for 
Cabinet  on  Tuesday,  July  24th,  at  10:00  a.m. 

As  you  know,  the  prime  product  of  our  Task  Force  has  been  the  tax  limitation 
plan.    However,  we  commenced  inquiry  Into  a  number  of  other  areas.    Unfor 
tunately,  tima  constraints  prevented  us  from  completing  many  of  these  other 
Inquiries.    The  attached  findings  and  recommendations  reflect  our  belief  that 
several  of  these  other  avenues  are  Important  to  pursue. 

I  would  appreciate  your  review  of  the  findings  and  recommendations.    Please 
call  me  with  any  thoughts  and  comments  by  approximately  1:00  p.m.  Thursday. 

Also  attached  is  a  Tab.'e  of  Contents  for  the  report.    The  report  and  backup 
materials  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  findings  and  recommendations; 

2.  A  relatively  brief  summary  of  the  research  materials; 

3.  The  research  materials  (a  stack  about  six  Inches  thick); 

4.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  tax  limitation  plan  (a  stack  about 
six  Inches  thick); 

5.  The  Task  Force  reference  materials  (one  large  bookcase  full  of  materials). 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  the  findings  and  recommendations  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 


UEWIS  K.  UHLER 

Chairman,  Tax  Reduction  Task  Force 

cc:    Frank  J.  Walton,  Robert  C.  Walker,  John  T.  Kchoc,  Jamss  E.  Jenkins, 
Edwin  Thomas,  Lawrence  R.  Robinson,  Jr.,  H.  Herbert  Jackson. 
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FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF  THE 
TAX  REDUCTION  TASK  FORCE 


t 

I.    TAX  LIMITATION 


Findings 

Government  at  all  levels.  Federal,  State  and  local,  consumes  In  excess  of  44% 
of  the  total  personal  income  of  Callfornians.    If  the  history  of  the  past  15  years 
repeats  Itself,  we  will  reach  50%  of  total  personal  Income  shortly  after  1980  and 
approximately  55%  by  1990. 

The  people  want  tax  relief. 

Cutting  programs  as  a  means  of  reducing  taxes  has  proven  Ineffective  In  reducing 
taxes  over  the  years.    The  constituencies  which  surround  such  programs  assert 
their  power  and  pressure  to  resist  reductions  In  or  elimination  of  the  programs  In 
which  they  are  Interested. 

The  only  way  that  revenues  flowing  to  government  can  be  controlled  with  cer 
tainty  Is  to  Impose  external  constraints  on  the  amount  of  money  which  government 
has  available  to  spend.    This  can  be  accomplished  only  through  placing  a  limit 
ation  on  the  taxes  which  government  may  impose. 

Recommendation 

There  should  be  a  State  Tax  Revenue  Limit  as  a  declining  percentage  of  the  total 

persona]  income  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California,  and  thai  appropriations 
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causing  expenditures  in  excess  of  that  limit  be  prohibited.    This  control  system 
must  be  imposed  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  so  that  it  may  neither  be  Ignored 
nor  circumvented  by  State  Government. 

II.    SCHOOL  FINANCE 
Findings 

California's  educational  system  consumes  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  State 
and  local  government  revenues.    Fundamental  Improvements  in  the  efficiency  or 
output  of  the  education  establishment  could  offer  major  opportunities  for  expend 
iture  reductions  and  tax  savings. 

Historically,  the  education  community  has  resisted  change,  despite  the  recom 
mendations  for  Improvement  In  management  and  use  of  resources  recommended  by 
a  host  of  commissions  and  task  forces.    The  public  desires  an  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  the  educational  product,  Including  Improved  methods  of  measuring 
achievement  of  youngsters  and  assured   ways  of  Improving  the  achievement  levels. 

The  underlying  difficulty  In  education  Is  that  competition  Is  absent.    This  derives 
from  the  fact  that  the  public  school  system  Is  essentially  a  monopolistic  provider 
of  services, and,  therefore,  there  Is  little.  If  any,  competition  within  the  structure. 
This  circumstance  arises  because  government  subsidizes  the  provider  of  educational 
services  (the  school  system)  instead  of  the  purchaser  of  educational  services 
(the  child,  or  the  parent  on  his  behalf).     Until  change  can  be  effected  In  the 
delivery  of  dollars  for  educational  services',  no  substantive  permanent  Improve 
ment  in  the  educational  system  is  likely. 
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Recommendation 

A  special  task  group  should  be  commissioned  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Tax 
Reduction  Task  Force  and  the  many  commissions,  boards  and  task  forces  which 
have  preceded  it,  with  the  objective  of  designing  a  mechanism  whereby  market 
forces  may  be  brought  Into  play  to  Improve  the  delivery  of  educational  services 
and  eliminate  subsidization  of  the  providers  of  educational  services. 

III.  INCENTIVE  AND  MOTIVATION  MECHANISMS 
Findings 

Efficiency  derived  from  strong  administrative  management  practices  will  endure 
only  so  long  as  management  Is  present  and  effective.    Fundamental  changes  In 
motivation  and  Incentive  structures  within  government  employing  Internecine 
competition  are  needed.    Recent  studies  and  investigations  have  revealed  a 
realistic  potential  for  Introducing  into  government  Incentive  mechanisms  and 
motivational  devices  for  the  Individual  employee,  as  well  as  for  departments 
or  bureaus. 

Recommendation 

A  special  task  group  should  be  commissioned  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Tax 
Reduction  Tack  Force  toward  the  development  of  motivational  and  incentive 
mechanisms  within  government  institutions  and  among  government  employees. 

IV.  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  COMPENSATION  FUND 

* 

Findings 

The  size  of  the  reserve  in  the  Unerr.pl  syment  Insurance  (UI)  Compensation  Fund 
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is  excessive  In  terms  of  any  reasonable  reserve  requirements  for  said  Fund. 

Recommendation 

The  Administration,  primarily  through  the  Health  &  Welfare  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  Development,  should  determine  the  fairest  and 
most  expeditious  method  of  reducing  the  reserve  balance  of  the  UI  Fund.     (It 
Is  further  recommended  that  one  or  more  actuarial  firms  with  sound  reputations 
be  commissioned  to  review  the  UI  Fund  analysis  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Task  Force 
and  offer  Independent  opinions  on  the  Fund  balance  requirements.) 

V.    SPECIAL  FUNDS 
Findings 

The  State  has  numerous  special  funds  which,  by  statute  or  Constitutional  pro 
vision,  may  be  expended  only  for  particular  purposes.    The  size  of  the  balances 
of  some  of  these  funds  may  be  in  excess  of  the  amounts  required  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  those  funds.    To  the  extent  that  such  balances  may  be  excessive, 
the  charges  made  to  or  levied  upon  the  citizens  of  the  State  are  excessive. 

Recommendation 

A  special  task  group  should  be  commissioned  to  analyze  these  funds  individually 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  reserve  requirements,  the  utilization  of  fund 
balances  that  may  be  excessive  and  changes  in  the  flow  of  revenues  into  such 
funds.    This  special  task  group  should  consist  of  representatives  of  State 
Government  (Department  of  Finance,  Controller's  Office  and  Treasurer's  Office) 
and  the  private  sector  (State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  California  Taxpayers 
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Association,  etc. ,  as  well  as  outside  accountants  and  actuartals).    Annually 
or  bl-annually  the  Audits  Division  of  the  Department  of  Finance  publication. 
"The  Funds  Manual,"  which  constitutes  a  statement  of  these  special  funds. 
Coordination  with  the  Audits  Division  in  this  project  would  be  vital. 

VI.    STATE  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX 
Findings 

The  State  personal  income  tax  appears  to  contain  inequities,  such  as  the  dis 
proportionately  large  share  of  tax  borne  by  single  persons  and  heads  of  house 
holds,  relatively  small  credits  for  dependents,  etc. 

A  number  of  states  have  adopted  a  state  personal  Income  tax  form  and  procedure 
which,  In  essence,  "piggybacks"  on  the  Federal  personal  Income  tax  forms  and 
procedures.    Whether  or  not  Callfornlans  could  benefit  from  adopting  a  similar 
procedure  Is  the  source  of  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  tax  experts 
within  and  outside  of  State  Government. 

Recommendation 

A  special  task  group  should  be  commissioned  to  consider  these  and  other  aspects 
of  the  State  personal  income  tax.    This  task  group  should  Include  several  Legis 
lators  who  have  exhibited  substantial  Interest  In  making  changes  in  the  State 
personal  income  tax. 

VII.    TAXATION  OF  PROPERTY 
Findings 
The  theory  and  practice  of  taxing  real  property  appears  to  have  substantial  Impact 
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upon  patterns  of  urban/suburban  development,  urben  "decay,"  employment 
patterns,  etc. 

Recommendation 

A  special  task  group,  as  part  of  the  Local  Government  Reform  Task  Force, 

should  be  commissioned  to  review  all  aspects  of  property  taxation  theory  and 

practice. 

VIII.    REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
Findings 

There  is  no  regular  systematic  dissemination  of  State  revenue  and  expenditure 
Information  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State.    Presumably,  the  taxpayers  could 
express  their  preferences  more  intelligently  if  a  readable  document  were  reg 
ularly  submitted  to  them,  containing  revenue  and  expenditure  information. 

Recommendation 

An  annual  report  should  be  submitted  to  all  taxpayers  In  the  State  of  California, 
which,  in  brief ,  easy-to-read,  graphically  Illustrated  form,  would  report  on 
State  revenues  and  expenditures.    For  those  counties  and/or  cities  desirous  of 
communication  with  their  taxpaying  residents,  a  method  of  collaboration  between 
the  State  and  local  governments  on  such  a  report  should  be  developed. 


OX.    CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 
Findings 

Those  responsible  for  consume)  affairs  in  the  State  have  focused  primarily  on  the 
private  sectors  provision  of  goods  and  services.    Thera  Is  a  need  for  similar  focus 
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upon  government's  provision  of  goods  and  services. 

Recommendation 

The  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs,  through  its  various  citizens  commissions, 

should  conduct  hearings  and  pursue  all  other  methods  of  inquiry  aimed  at  the 

citizen  consumers'  reaction  to  governmental  provision  of  goods  and  services, 

with  the  specific  objective  of  improving  such  delivery  and  reducing  the  cost 

thereof. 

X.    DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE 
Findings 

The  State  taxing  authorities  are  fragmented,  follow  different  policies  and  proced 
ures.    This  leads  to  unnecessary  complexity,  duplication  and  confusion  for  the 
taxpayer. 

Recommendation 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  creation  of  a  single  Department  of  Revenue, 
which  would  combine  the  Franchise  Tax  Board,  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
and  other  appropriate  revenue  receiving  units  of  State  Government. 
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Kehoe:   It  was  more  reactive  than  participative.   Frank  Walton,  of  course, 
was  the  chairman  and  Verne  Orr  was  very  much  involved.  When  it 
came  to  presenting  it  to  the  cabinet,  it  was  two  strong  personalities 
and  they  certainly  were  very  strong  personalities  in  that  cabinet. 
A  few  challenged  the  premises,  but  they  more  or  less  accepted  them. 
There  wasn't  much  of  a  change  once  the  final  package  was  presented. 

Sharp:   How  did  Mr.  Reagan  participate  in  the  discussion  when  the 
recommendation  was  presented? 

Kehoe:   He  met  with  our  group  three  times  and  I  am  trying  to  think  of  when — 
I  believe  it  was  when  the  professors  brought  out  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  the  tax  limit.   He  wanted  to  hear  that  presentation 
also,  the  program  eliminations  and  reduction  in  both  health  and 
welfare  and  education.   He  was  involved  in  that  and,  I  believe,  in 
the  feasibility  of  reducing  local  government  spending. 

Sharp:   So  he  came  to  the  meetings  and  he  heard  these  papers. 

Kehoe:   Right. 

Sharp:   Did  you  have  any  sense  of  what  he  thought  about  all  of  this? 

Kehoe:  He  would  give  his  views  after  the  presentations  and  they  were  usually 
along  his  philosophical  lines,  not  too  specific,  but  encouraging  [us] 
to  keep  working  in  that  direction. 

Sharp:   Did  you  yourself  then  perhaps  work  or  talk  with  any  members  of  the 
legislature,  to  convince  them  that  Prop  1  was  a  good  idea? 

Kehoe:   I  believe  I  was  involved  with  some.   I  was  very  much  involved  in 
training  citizen  people  to  take  the  message  out. 

Sharp:  Were  there  some  political  reasons  that  Mr.  Reagan  really  wanted 
Prop  1  to  be  a  special  ballot  measure? 

Kehoe:   I  suppose  the  idea  of  the  next  election  might  have  been  on  his  mind. 
I  kind  of  have  that  sneaking  hunch  that  in  those  sessions,  which  I 
wasn't  a  part  of,  which  would  involve  his  famous  kitchen  cabinet — 
Ed  Meese  and  Mike  Deaver — that  there  was  probably  discussion  as  to 
when  to  get  the  best  impact.   I  would  assume  the  reasoning — well,  I 
think  it's  more  of  an  assumption — but  the  special  election,  which 
was  criticized  for  its  cost  was  designed  to  focus  in  primarily  on 
this  issue. 

The  argument  for  the  special  session  used  with  the  legislature 
to  justify  the  cost  was  that  this  was  such  a  heavy  issue,  it  should 
be  unencumbered  with  a  primary — because  that  would  be  the  next 
election — primary- type  issues  and  people,  that  this  should  be  an 
issue  all  to  itself,  and  that's  why  it  was  held. 
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Kehoe:   But  I  do  think  there  might  be  some  credence  to  the  fact  that  given 
the  reduction  of  tax  spirit,  which  was  just  a  few  years  premature, 
and  the  idea  of  presenting  the  governor  as  a  David  slaying  the 
Goliath  of  big  government  spending  might  trigger  the  national 
attention  that  was  desired,  particularly  by  this  political  advisory 
group,  to  bring  the  governor  to  the  White  House. 

Sharp:   I  had  heard  some  remarks  from  people  that  not  everybody  on  the 
governor's  staff  thought  this  was  really  a  good  idea;  there  was 
some  opposition  expressed. 

Kehoe:   On  the  governor's  staff?  Probably  George  Steffes  might  have 

questioned  it.  He  was  kind  of  always  the  voice  of  conscience.  He 
might  have  thought  it  would  be  a  little  politically  cynical.   I'm 
not  too  sure.   I  don't  know  where  Jerry  Martin  would  stand  on  that. 
Maybe  he  advanced  it.  On  opposition,  I  am  not  too  aware  of  any 
strong  opposition,,  Ed  Meese  was  always  supportive  of  this  and  had 
selected  the  group  work  on  it,  and  Lou  Uhler  is  a  very  good  friend 
of  Ed  Meese 's,  so  I  don't  know  where  else  there  could  have  been 
opposition.  Mike  Deaver  thought  it  was  the  greatest  thing  since 
apple  pie  because  of  the  political  [possibilities]. 

Sharp:   Was  Mr.  Orr  supportive? 

Kehoe:  As  I  recall,  he  was.   Frank  Walton  certainly  was.   I  know  Verne  Orr 
was,  too.   He  gave  a  lot  of  speeches  around  the  state  for  it. 


Task  Force  Recommendations  on  School  Finance  and  Consumerism 

Sharp:   I  am  also  intrigued  by  one  other  recommendation  that  the  task  force 
came  up  with.   It  was  on  school  finance  and  it  said  that  a  special 
task  force  should  be  established  to  design — and  this  is  a  quote — 
"a  mechanism  whereby  market  forces  may  be  brought  into  play  to 
include  the  delivery  of  educational  services  and  eliminate 
subsidization  of  the  providers  of  educational  services."*  I  didn't 
understand  that. 

Kehoe:   [pause]  Let  me  think  about  that  again. 

Sharp:   That  was  one  of  the  recommendations  regarding  school  finance. 


*See  p.  83d. 
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Kehoe:   Oh,  that  was  an  approach  to  the  voucher  system  of  public  schools. 

I  am  trying  to  think  of — one  of  the  economists  was  greatly  fascinated 
with  the  idea,  and  that  came  off  of  the  Alum  Rock  experience.   I 
don't  know  how  familiar  you  are  with  that.   It  was  a  former  Berkeley 
professor  at  Harvard  who  designed  the  Alum  Rock  experience.   The 
idea  would  be  to  find  a  way  to  give  every  parent  of  a  child  a 
voucher  with  the  same  amount  of  money  behind  each  child  in 
California  for  education  and  let  the  free  market  forces  determine 
where  the  money  was  to  be  spent,  where  you  could  have  schools 
competing  among  themselves  for  that  voucher.   So  that's  what  that 
had  reference  to.   I  am  trying  to  think  of — I  think  there  is  a 
professor  at  Berkeley  today  who  is  trying  to  get  another  voucher 
measure. 

Sharp:   Is  that  right? 

Kehoe:   I  think  so,  and  I'm  looking  back  here  to  see  if  I  recognize  the  name 
on  this  list.   [looks  through  list]   No.   It  would  have  been  an 
economist  who  felt  that  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  cause  education 
to  improve  itself  through  that  market  force  of  choice. 

Sharp:   Another  one  of  the  recommendations  dealt  specifically  with  the 

Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  I  expect  this  was  pretty  important 
to  you.   The  recommendation  suggested  that  hearings  be  held — and 
this  is  a  quote  also — "aimed  at  citizen  consumers'  reaction  to 
governmental  provision  of  goods  and  services  with  the  specific 
objective  of  improving  such  delivery  and  reducing  the  cost  thereof."* 

Kehoe:   Yes,  that  came  from  our  area  and  it  goes  back  to  a  philosophy  of 
more  citizen  involvement  that  came  into  consumerism,  the  more 
opportunity  we  would  have  to  educate  the  consumer.   So  when  we  got 
into  this  area,  it  was  felt  that  the  pressure  that  could  be  put  on 
the  bureaucracy  could  come  from  citizens  becoming  involved  in 
expressing  themselves,  where  they  thought  there  was  too  much 
government,  and  where  those  costs  could  be  cut.   We  felt  that  a  lot 
of  positive  change  could  be  exerted  through  this  so-called 
participatory  democracy.   I  picked  up  on  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy's  concept  of  participatory  democracy  in  building  that 
approach  to  these  hearings. 

Sharp:   That's  really  all  the  questions  I  have  on  Prop  1. 


*See  p.  83h. 
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VI  THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  STATE  TREASURER  IN  1974 


Sharp:   I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  bit  about  the  1974  state  treasurer's  race 

and  sort  of  the  surrounding  political  environment,  especially  within 
the  Republican  party  in  '74.   I  thought  we  might  begin  just  by  your 
telling  me  a  bit  about  your  campaign. 

Kehoe:   Oh,  my  campaign  was  relatively  simple.   I  had  become  fascinated 
with  the  idea  of  running  for  state-wide  office  given  that  public 
administration  background.   I  was  also  fascinated  by  an  office  where 
there  would  be  no  incumbent,  and  Ivy  Baker  Priest  announced  her 
retirement . 

I  felt  that  the  fiscal  area  would  be  of  interest  to  me  and  I 
also  still  feel  that  the  office  state  treasurer  is  superfluous. 
One  of  my  campaign  goals  was  to  serve  long  enough  to  eliminate  the 
office,  thinking  it  would  be  a  novel  twist  in  keeping  the  Prop  1 
approach  of  reducing  the  cost  of  government  because  it  merely  is  a 
custodial  office  that  takes  care  of  the  fiscal  security  and  the 
account  keeping  for  bonds  and  some  investments.   It  duplicates  in 
many  respects  activities  and  functions  in  the  controller's  office 
and  in  the  Director  of  Finance's  office.   I  thought  you  could  give 
away  the  duplicate  activities  to  the  comparable  agency,  give  the 
bonds  to  a  computer  system  to  monitor  and  hold  in  safekeeping,  and 
that  would  be  under  the  director  of  general  services,  close  up  the 
office,  and  save  $12  million. 

Anyway,  I  launched  off  and  filed  for  the  office.   I  promised 
my  family  I  would  not  mortgage  the  homestead  to  do  that  and  we  spent 
only  the  money  that  was  raised.   In  the  primary,  we  raised  $12,000. 
My  wife  and  Jerry  Martin's  wife  volunteered  to  come  and  help  and 
they  ran  what  we  postulated  would  be  our  state-wide  headquarters,  but 
it  was  an  empty  shell  of  555  Capitol  Mall  downtown.   It  was  really 
a  telephone  line,  some  primitive  furniture,  and  a  lot  of  upfront 
show  business  activities.   The  $12,000  went  really  to  air  fare  and 
motel  rooms  for  me,  visiting  most  of  the  Republican  activities  in 
San  Diego,  Orange,  and  L.A.  counties.  Those  were  our  target 
counties . 
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Kehoe:   I  ended  with  three  opponents  in  the  race.   In  the  primary,  I  was 
criticized  heavily  for  not  coming  on  stronger  with  the  campaign, 
but  I  would  go  back  to  that  promise.   I  wasn't  going  to  spend  any 
more  than  we  raised,  and  we  only  raised  $12,000.   I  did  get  the 
nomination  and  once  having  the  nomination  encountered  a  group,  a 
very  fine  group  of  constitutional  office  candidates. 

But  in  a  way  the  governor's  favorite  for  the  gubernatorial 
office  was  not  Houston  Flournoy,  so  the  so-called  slate  kind  of 
suffered  politically  from  the  governor  and  the  governor's  office's 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  top  of  the  ticket,  which  was  very,  very 
obvious — obvious  to  all  that  were  there  running. 

That  was  compounded,  of  course,  by  the  somewhat  shame  Republicans 
felt  for  Watergate.  There  was  a  certain — and  that  was  after  the 
primary  reaching  a  crescendo  of  the  president's  ultimate  resignation 
in  August  of  1974,  which,  when  that  happened,  we  just  knew  the 
chances  in  November  were  very,  very  minimal. 

Anyway,  we  waged  a  good  campaign.  I,  of  course,  inherited 
Jesse  Unruh  as  my  opponent,  a  household  word,  and  I  chased  him  all 
over  the  state.   I  never  could  get  him  to  a  debate  or  to  address 
the  issues.   He  maintained  an  aloofness  and  name  identification 
advantage  which  he  wanted  to  do.   He  did  not  want  me  in  any  way 
trespassing  on  the  advantage  of  getting  him  into  a  public  debate 
and  trespassing  on  the  name.  So  he  did  that  very  cleverly  and  he 
worked  the  newspaper  endorsement. 

I'm  kind  of  pleased  with  the  result.   I  certainly  am  not 
apologetic.   If  I  didn't  win,  I  felt  I  came  in  a  strong  second  best 
because  the  vote  was  very  significant  and  I  carried  many  northern 
counties — Alameda  County  being  on  that  I  was  pleased  to  take  from 
Jesse  because  that  is  a  traditional  Democratic  county,  and  this  is 
a  traditional  Democratic  county  and  there  was  an  overwhelming  strong 
vote  in  Sacramento. 

Sharp:   Did  Mr.  Reagan  encourage  you  in  the  campaign? 

Kehoe:   He  did  not  discourage  me.  Do  you  mean  in  the  final  campaign? 

Sharp:   Yes. 

Kehoe:   He  went  to  a  fund  raiser  for  me  in  San  Marino.  Each  of  the  candidates 
was  told  they  could  have  a  choice  of  one  event  where  the  governor 
would  participate. 
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Sharp:   This  was  after  the  primary? 

Kehoe:   This  was  after  the  primary.   In  the  pre-primary,  he  took  the  stance 
of  non- involvement  in  contested  races.   Since  there  were  three 
other  Republicans,  the  only  advantage,  I  guess,  he  permitted  was 
in  our  having  his  approval  to  use  his  picture  in  a  primary  campaign 
piece.   I  had  had  my  picture  taken  with  him  when  I  was  director. 
He  did  not  discourage  using  that  in  the  campaign  piece.  But  he  was 
not  so  active  in  the  campaign  itself . 

Sharp:   Then  after  the  primary,  this  was  when  you  were  allowed  to  pick  one 
event . 

Kehoe:   One  event,  right,  and  we  picked  San  Marino. 

Sharp:   Did  Mr.  Reagan  encourage  or  support  other  Republican  nominees  after 
the  primary  for  other  state-wide  offices? 

Kehoe:   His  support  was  kind  of  noticeably  absent  and  I  think  it  goes  back 
to  his  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  Houston  Flournoy,  I  really  do.   I 
remember  we  were  all  required — in  quotes  "required" — as 
constitutional  officers  to  be  at  a  major  fund  raiser  at  the 
Century  Plaza.  We  were  kind  of  dumbfounded  when  we  got  there. 
Perhaps  the  campaign  management  people  should  have  [told  us].   If 
I  had  this  to  do  over  again  I  would  not  have  consented  to  be  there 
unless  we  were  sharing  in  the  funds  being  raised.  When  we  got  there 
we  found  that  the  funds  were  all  going  to  the  legislative  candidates, 
which  told  us  something  about  the  confidence  of  the  promoters  of  the 
dinner  in  the  slate  running  for  state-wide  offices.   That  was  really 
the  first  indication  that  the  governor  per  se — I  mean  the  governor 
should  have  said  the  constitutional  officers  have  first  call  on  him. 
But  it  was  more  of  a  concentration  party-wise  on  the  state 
legislature  in  trying  to  have  a  Republican- con trolled  legislature 
than  it  was  in  getting  the  constitutional  officers  elected. 

Sharp:   Why  was  there  a  choice  though? 
Kehoe:   A  choice? 

Sharp:   I  mean  if  he  was  interested — it  seems  like  was  he  more  interested 
in  one  than  he  was  in  the  other. 

Kehoe:   I  believe  he  was  more  interested  in  getting  the  Republicans  elected 
to  the  legislature  than  getting  the  slate  elected. 

Sharp:   Was  that  part  of  the  Cal  Plan  process? 
Kehoe:   The  Cal  Plan  was  entering  that  picture,  too. 
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Sharp:   You  had  some  interesting  supporters,  Senators  Fred  Marler  and  Robert 
Beverly  and  then  the  California  Republican  Assembly,  as  well  as  a 
group  from  Marin  County  called  Irate  Tax  Payers  of  Marin.   I  wondered 
if  they  were  a  Prop  1  1973  hold  over? 

Kehoe:   They  were.   You're  right,  they  were.   The  lady  who  organized  that 

is  very  active  today  in  the  Republican  party  and  what  was  her  name? 
Bobbie  Vargas.   She  organized  that  group. 

Sharp:   What  was  the  meaning  of  CRA  endorsement,  which  you  got,  in  terms  of 
the  day  to  day  activities  of  your  campaign? 

Kehoe:  That  was  very  significant  to  give — it  was  used  this  year  as  a  good 
parallel,  and  that  is  in  reverse.  The  CRA  always  endorses — do  you 
have  to  change  [the  tape]? 

Sharp:   Yes. 

H 

Kehoe:   The  CRA  always  endorses  in  March  of  the  year  of  an  election,  and  it 
has  significance  because  if  you  can  get  a  pre-primary  endorsement 
from  the  CRA,  which  is  a  conservative  Republican  group,  that's  a 
pretty  good  seal  of  approval. 

In  this  particular  year,  you  had  Lieutenant  Governor  [Michael] 
Curb  aggressively  pursuing  that  endorsement.   It  takes  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  of  the  delegates  to  endorse,  and  he  failed  two- thirds 
by  three.   They  continued  balloting  and  he  was  losing  more  and  more 
votes.   He  finally  gave  up.   [George]  Deukmejian  wanted  him  to  fail 
in  an  equal  way — as  a  symbolic  gesture  of  where  conservative 
Republicans  stood  with  respect  to  the  cabinet.   So  to  me,  as  a 
novice,  a  newcomer  into  party  politics,  it  was  extremely  important 
for  me  to  have  a  similar,  I  suppose,  launching  for  my  campaign.   So 
I  did  work  hard  to  get  that  nomination. 

Sharp:   I  wondered  what  your  perspective  was  on  Ed  Reinecke's  gubernatorial 
bid,  if  you  saw  it  as  a  real  possibility,  or  just  not  at  all? 

Kehoe:   I  dearly  like  Ed  Reinecke.   I  think  he  is  one  of  the  fine  people  in 
political  life  and  I  do  think  he  had  a  very  bad  go  on  his  publicity 
and  all  of  the  activities  that  surrounded  that.  But  I  think  it  had 
a  very  residual  impact,  time-wise,  in  the  middle  of  that  campaign. 
He  had  the  CRA  endorsement  and  I  think  he  would  have  made  a  strong 
candidate  against  Jerry  Brown,  but  he  just  had  that  residual 
problem  which  caused  him  to  lose  the  nomination  and  it  goes  back 
to  the  bad  publicity. 
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Sharp:   Is  there  more  on  the  Republican  party  in  1974  and  how  you  saw  it 
from  the  perspective  of  a  state-wide  candidate? 

Kehoe:   I  think  you  had  the  demoralization  of  [Richard]  Nixon  as  a  key 

factor.   In  fact,  John  Harmer  and  I  went  out  in  the  afternoon  in 
Los  Angeles.  We  were  both  staying  at  the  Century  Plaza  for  the 
election  count.  We  went  out  in  the  precincts  and  what  were 
heavily  precincts  with  Republican  registration  had  very  shallow 
voting  in  the  peak  time  period  after  work.   That  became  an  indication 
that  Republicans  were  not  voting  that  year.   I  believe  ultimately, 
if  I  remember  the  statistics  and  you  can  check  it,  only  36  percent 
of  the  registered  Republicans  voted  in  Los  Angeles.   John  Harmer 
and  I  figured  if  one  more  Republican — just  one  more — in  each  precinct 
in  Los  Angeles  had  voted  Republican,  we  both  would  have  been  elected. 

So  you  had  a  demoralized  Republican  party.  You  had  a  governor 
who  was  relatively  quiet  in  pushing  the  constitutional  officers. 
As  I  say,  he  gave  us  all  one  event,  but  as  to  using  his  great  charisma 
to  kind  of  beat  the  bushes,  that  was  kind  of  missing.   I  think  he 
made  an  appearance  in  San  Jose  and  San  Diego  for  the  governor's 
office,  but  that  was  about  it.  He  is  such  a  great,  oh,  I  would  say 
cheerleader,  and  I  think  he  could  have  rallied  more  enthusiasm  in 
retrospect  that  would  have  helped  in  the  election,  particularly 
since  the  race  for  the  governorship  was  so  narrow,  and  just  a  little 
more  push  could  have  gotten  Jerry  Brown  out  of  the  front  office 
that  year. 

Sharp:   Was  that  a  tactical  decision  on  somebody's  part? 

Kehoe:   I've  often  thought  it  was  a  tactical  decision  based  twofold  on  the 
governor's  less  than  enthusiastic  reaction  to  Flournoy.   I  think 
that  is — 

Sharp :   To— 

Kehoe:   To  Houston  Flournoy;  he  was  never  excited  about  Houston  Flournoy.   In 
fact,  when  he  would  have  an  issue  in  a  cabinet  meeting  where  Flournoy 
had  to  be  invited,  it  was  always  with  a  kind  of  reluctance  to  have 
him  in  that  environment.   Even  though  he  was  another  Republican,  he 
was  construed  to  be  liberal. 

That  issue  and  the  Cal  Plan  question  of  the  legislature,  all  of 
the  statistics  that  would  indicate  just  a  certain  push  here  and 
there,  you  would  have  more  leverage  in  the  legislature.   I  think 
those  two  factors  more  or  less  made  that — probably  also  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  thought  to  be  a  non-Republican  year.  For  historical 
reasons,  every  eight  years,  Calif ornians  like  to  change  the  party 
in  the  governorship,  and  it  was  a  lousy  year  for  Republicans 
nationally  because  of  Nixon.   I  think  all  of  those  entered  the  equation 
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Kehoe:   that  led  to  the  governor  concentrating  on  the  legislature  in  his 
farewell  and  achieving  a  lot  of  the  different  goals.  When  you  are 
running  for  treasurer  or  secretary  of  state  or  controller  and  you 
have  another  person  running  for  controller  who  was  not 
enthusiastically  regarded  by  the  governor — that  was  Bagley — 
you're  kind  of  a  victim  of  the  top.   You  have  of  course  John  Harmer 
who  is  running  as  an  incumbent,  and  the  lieutenant  governor  having 
been  appointed.   The  governorship  is  really  the  point  of  the  greatest 
focus  in  a  state-wide  office. 

Sharp:   Sure.   Well,  that  is  all  of  the  questions  that  I  have. 
Kehoe:   I  have  enjoyed  these  sessions  very  much. 


Transcriber:   Kris ten  Vigen 
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Former  Justice  John  Miller 
Dies  at  52  After  Long  Illness 


Former  Court  of  Appeal 
Justice  John  Miller,  52,  whose 
failing  health  forced  him  to  re 
sign  last  month,  died  Saturday 

at  Herrick  Hospital  in  Berkeley. 

A  native  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jus 
tice  Miller  came  to  California  in 
1957  after  graduating  from  Howard 
University  Law  School,  and  he  be 
gan  a  meteoric  ascent  of  the  state 
political  ladder. 

In  1966,  Justice  Miller  was  elect 
ed  to  the  13th  Assembly  District, 
representing  Berkeley,  Alameda, 
Oakland  and  Emeryville.  He  held 
that  seat  for  six  terms. 

In  1970,  he  was  chosen  Assem 
bly  Democratic  leader  —  the  first 
black  to  hold  such  a  party  leader 
ship  post  in  the  Legislature.  In  1971, 
he  lost  a  bid  for  the  speakership  to  a 
coalition  supporting  Assemblyman 
Willie  Brown. 

Seven  years  later,  then-Gover 
nor  Jerry  Brown  appointed  him  to 
the  19-member  First  District  Court 
of  Appeal  in  San  Francisco. 

The  last  years  of  Justice  Miller's 
career  were  marred  by  financial 
tangles  and  a  growing  controversy 
over  his  health.  In  1966,  he  had  suf 
fered  a  stroke  during  a  re-election 
campaign  for  his  Assembly  seat. 

Justice  Miller  had  been  hospi 
talized  repeatedly  in  past  year  for 
complications  in  his  longtime  battle 


JUSTICE  JOHN  MILLER 
Ex-East  Bay  assemblyman 

with   diabetes,   causing  problems 
with  his  vision  and  ability  to  walk. 

Last  year,  the  California  Com 
mission  on  Judicial  Performance 
began  an  investigation  into  Justice 
Miller's  fitness  to  continue  serving 
on  the  state's  second-highest  court. 

In  January,  after  spending 
nearly  a  month  in  the  intensive  care 
unit  at  Alta  Bates  Hospital  in  Berke 
ley,  Justice  Miller  resigned. 

He  returned  home  from  the 


hospital  about  a  week  ago,  accord^ 
ing  to  people  close  to  him,  but  then 
suffered  a  heart  attack  and  was  hos 
pitalized  again. 

'      * 

"John  had  a  long  career  in  pub 
lic  service,  and  made  real  contribu 
tions  both  as  a  legislator,  as  a  mem 
ber  of  the  judicial  council,  and 
eventually  as  a  judge,"  said  Presid 
ing  Justice  J.  Anthony  Kline  yester 
day.  "I  can  speak  for  my  colleagues 
and  say  we  are  all  truly  saddened  by 
his  death." 

*      " 

Before  his  election  to  the  As 
sembly,  Justice  Miller  served  as 
president  of  the  Berkeley  Board  of 
Education,  and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Berkeley  Housing  Advisory  and 
Appeals  Board.  During  his  career  he 
i  was  also  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Berkeley  Library  Trustees,  the 
Berkeley  NAACP  and  the  Berkeley 
Economic  Opportunity  Organiza 
tion. 

Justice  Miller  is  survived  by 
three  children,  Duncan,  Heather 
and  Robin,  and  brothers  Fredie, 
George,  James  and  Edward. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held 
on  Thursday  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  Montecito  and  Grand  ave 
nues  in  Oakland. 

The  family  prefers  contribu 
tions  to  Talladega  College,  Tallade- 
ga,  Ala. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


John  Miller  was  elected  to  the  California  state  assembly  as  a  liberal 
black  politician  from  Berkeley  in  1966,  the  same  year  that  Ronald  Reagan 
was  elected  Republican  governor.   He  had  risen  to  youthful  prominence  in  1964 
as  a  new  lawyer,  fresh  from  Boalt  Hall  at  the  University  of  California,  and 
as  a  protege  of  Roy  Nichols  on  the  Berkeley  Board  of  Education.   Miller  re 
calls  that  when  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly,  the  contest  was  really  won  in 
the  primary  as  he  had  defeated  the  more  well-known  Democratic  candidate, 
Otho  Greene,  whom  both  Jesse  Unruh  and  Mervyn  Dymally  had  supported. 

These  two  oral  history  interviews  occurred  on  27  May  and  29  June  1982. 
They  were  held  in  Miller's  chambers  at  the  state  Court  of  Appeal  in  San  Fran 
cisco,  where  the  interviewee  is  currently  an  associate  justice  for  the  First 
District,  Division  Two.   While  the  interviews  are  not  lengthy  nor  heavily 
detailed,  due  to  Justice  Miller's  illness  over  the  past  years,  they  do  give 
the  opportunity  to  raise  issues  important  to  the  Assembly  Criminal  Procedure/ 
Justice  and  Ways  and  Means  Committees,  and  topics  of  special  interest  in 
the  recent  history  of  black  politics  in  the  state  legislature  and  the  city  of 
Oakland.   Not  only  does  Miller  address  Reagan's  governor's  office  bills  deal 
ing  with  campus  unrest,  but  he  also  comments  briefly  on  the  challenges  to 
the  powers  of  the  Adult  Authority  in  its  administration  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  and  on  the  deliberations  over  the  death  penalty;  all  critical  topics 
in  the  late  1960s.  Miller  notes  the  consideration  of  the  Medi-Cal  and  welfare 
legislation  passed  in  1971  which  he  characterized  as  tightening  up  loopholes 
in  the  administration  of  these  programs.   In  terms  of  more  strictly  political 
party  matters,  Miller  remembers  the  development  of  the  black  caucus  in  the 
assembly,  his  own  election  as  minority  leader  there  in  1970,  and  Willie  L. 
Brown,  Jr.'s  first  try  for  the  assembly  speakership  in  1973.   The  second 
interview  closes  with  Miller's  comments  on  the  1973  mayoral  election  in 
Oakland. 

The  interviewer  returned  the  transcript  of  the  interviews  to  Justice 
Miller  for  his  review.   He  made  very  few  changes  or  additions. 

Sarah  Sharp 
Interviewer-Editor 


1  July  1983 
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Your   full  name 


July    28,    1932 

Date  of  birth  * 


Fred   Miller 
Father   s    full  name 


Father's   place  of  birth 


Mother's   full  name       Minnie    Edmonds   Miller 


Mother's   place  of  birth 
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Where  did  you  grow  up?        Savannah.    Georgia  f  _  •  -  _  New  York     ^ 
Education    (grammar  school,    high  school,    college,    and   the   location  of   each  school): 
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C  .  f 


I  BEGINNINGS;   BERKELEY  SCHOOL  BOARD,  1964-1966 
[Date  of  Interview:   27  May  1982 ]//// 


Sharp:    I  took  a  few  notes  out  of  the  Legislative  Handbook  and  saw  that  you 
were  born  in  Savannah? 

Miller:  Yes. 

Sharp:  I  have  a  year  of  1932.  What  date  was  that? 

Miller:  July  28,  1932. 

Sharp:  What  were  your  parents'  names? 

Miller:  Fred  Miller,  Sr.  and  Minnie  Edmonds  Miller. 

Sharp:  Do  you  recall  what  her  maiden  name  was? 

Miller:  Edmonds,  E-d-m-o-n-d-s . 

Sharp:  I  wondered  if  you  could  just  describe  them  for  me — your  parents. 

Miller:   My  father  just  died  last  year  and  he  was  eighty-six.   They  were, 

I  guess,  Southern  people.  We  went  from  Savannah  to  New  York,  where 
my  family  got  its  roots.   Now  we're  scattered  all  about.   There's 
a  brother  who  is  a  principal  in  Savannah,  Edward  G.  Miller.   Another 
brother,  George  W.  Miller  is  with  the  junior  college  in  Atlanta, 
and  a  brother  who  is  president  at  a  college  in  New  York,  Dr.  James 
B.  Miller.   Another  brother,  Fred  Miller,  Jr.,  is  a  retired  police 
man  in  New  York.  A  sister,  Bernice  Miller  Mobley  is  in  New  York. 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  46. 


Sharp:    Could  you  describe  your  mother? 

Miller:  That's  funny,  nobody  ever  asks  me  to  describe  my  mother!  [laughs] 
She  was  shorter  than  any  of  us,  she  was  about  five  feet.  A  hard 
working  woman,  I  never  had  to  describe  my  mother. 

Sharp:    Is  she  deceased  also  now? 

Miller:   Yes.   She  died  a  couple  of  years  before  my  father.   My  father  was 
more  like  the  boys  in  the  family.  We  all  look  a  lot  like  him.   He 
wasn't — I  started  to  say  expressive — he  was  very  expressive  but  he 
didn't  say  very  much. 

Sharp:    What  was  his  occupation? 

Miller:   At  first  he  was  a  common  laborer  in  Savannah,  and  then  he  opened 
up  a  store,  just  a  corner  store  in  our  neighborhood. 

My  mother  worked  in  WPA  [Works  Progress  Administration]  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Sharp:    I  wonder  what  she  did  in  the  WPA? 

Miller:   I  don't  really  know,  frankly.   I  wasn't  the  youngest,  I  was  the 
next  to  the  youngest,  so  my  older  brothers  and  so  on  kept  things 
going.   My  mother  and  father,  apparently,  had  passed  enough  on  to 
them  so  that  they  weren't  always  there  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
but  we  managed.   I  guess  we  grew  to  where  we  are  now. 

Sharp:    Did  you  have  any  religious  influences  when  you  were  growing  up? 

Miller:   Influences?  My  mother  was  very  religious,  my  father  was  an  atheist. 
So  I  had  a  lot  of  religious  influences.  My  mother  was  a  Baptist; 
all  her  children  grew  up  to  be  Episcopalians.   One  of  my  brothers, 
the  one  who  lives  in  Savannah,  then  became  because  his  wife  was,  a 
Presbyterian. 

Sharp:  When  did  you  come  to  Berkeley? 

Miller:  Nineteen  fifty-seven. 

Sharp:  You  came  to  go  to  Boalt  Hall? 

Miller:  Yes. 

Sharp:    I  have  a  few  questions  about  your  years  on  the  Berkeley  Board  of 
Education.   I  told  you  in  the  letter  that  we  had  done  an  oral 


Sharp:    history  with  Carol  Sibley.*  I  got  quite  a  bit  background  and 
questions  from  that. 

I  think  you  came  onto  the  board  in  1964,  is  that  right? 
Miller:   About  that  time,  yes. 

Sharp:    She  talks  about  you  on  the  board  in  1964,  but  I  wasn't  sure  if  that 
was  the  first  time — 

Miller:  That  apparently,  was  the  first  time.   I  succeeded  Dr.  Roy  Nichols. 

Sharp:  How  did  that  come  about? 

Miller:  Do  you  mean  about  my  succeeding  Roy? 

Sharp :  Yes . 

Miller:    I  frankly  don't  know.   We  used  to  have  political  meetings  at  Judge 
Sweeney's  office — that  is,  Wilmont  Sweeney,  city  councilman  and  all 
that.   I  went  down  there  one  Saturday  and  Roy  Nichols  said  that  he 
was  leaving  town  and  that  he  wanted  me  to  succeed  him,  which  was  a 
surprise  to  me.   I  had  absolutely  no  idea  how  he  came  about  it.   I 
had  just  been  active  in  the  organization  but  there  were  many  other 
people  who  I  thought  would  have  been  on  the  school  board  other  than 
me,  but  Roy  Nichols  said  me,  so  I  was  named. 

Sharp:    What  political  organization  was  this? 

Miller:   I  can't  remember  the  name  of  it  now.   It  was  just  a  group  of  the 
black  Democrats  in  Berkeley  who  were  trying  to  make  sure  the  city 
would  treat  everybody  the  same  way ,  I  suppose . ** 

N 

Sharp:    How  big  was  the  group? 

Miller:   Oh,  I  suppose  it  had  about  thirty-five  members.   Not  very  large. 
I  was  active  with  the  group. 

Sharp:    You  were  really  relatively  young.  You  would  have  been  much  younger 
than  the  other  members  on  the  board,  I  assume. 


*See  Carol  Rhodes  Sibley,  Building  Community  Trust ;   Berkeley 
School  Integration  and  Other  Civic  Endeavors,  1943-1978,  Regional 
Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1980. 

**Justice  Miller  later  recalled  that  the  name  of  this  organization 
was  the  Alameda  County  Negro  Leadership  Conference. 


Miller:   Yes,  absolutely.   This  is  why  it  was  a  surprise  to  me. 

Sharp:    If  you  would  look  back  on  it  now,  can  you  put  it  together  why  you 
seemed  more  likely  than  someone  else? 

Miller:   No,  I  can't,  except  that  I  imagine  Roy  Nichols  looked  upon  me  as  a 

bright  newcomer  of  some  sort.   At  that  time  I  was  in  the  law  offices 
of  Tom  Berkley  on  Sacramento  Street.   Oh,  I  imagine  I  had  said  a 
few  bright  things,  something  like  that. 

Sharp:    Now,  just  to  refresh  your  memory,  some  of  the  members  on  with  you, 
at  least  in  December  of  '64,  were  Carol  Sibley,  Sam  Schaaf,  and 
Sherman  Maisel. 

Miller:   Maisel,  he's  at  Stanford  now. 

Sharp :    And  Reverend  Larry  Byers . 

Miller:    Reverend  Byers,  I  had  forgotten  about  him. 

Sharp:    Mrs.  Sibley  remarked  that  one  of  the  major  issues  facing  the  board 
was  integration  of  the  Berkeley  public  school  system. 

Miller:   It  was  one  of  the  first  integrating  school  systems,  I  think,  in  the 
country. 

Sharp:    What's  your  perspective  on  that,  on  the  issue  of  integration,  as 
you  look  back  on  it? 

Miller:   I  think  it  was  proper  at  the  time.   I  don't  know  if  integration  of 
the  sort  that's  been  drawn  up  and  down  the  state,  particularly  in 
Los  Angeles,  is  necessarily  what  is  cried  for  or  needed  now. 

At  that  time  there  was  such  a  wall  of  separation  that  kids  had  to 
be  integrated  in  order  to  even  find  out  what  they  were  thinking. 
That  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  situation  now. 

Sharp:    So  you  came  onto  the  board  really  favoring  integration? 
Miller:   Oh,  yes. 

Sharp:    This  may  seem  a  really  odd  question,  but  why  do  you  think  integration 
was  important  then? 

Miller:   Because,  I  guess  at  the  time  I  lived  on  Hearst,  just  above  Sacramento. 
The  apartment  building  is  no  longer  there,  there's  a  park  now.   But 
in  that  day,  strange  enough,  that  was  supposed  to  be  an  integrated 
community,  that  far  down. 


Miller:    It's  hard  to  say  to  a  person  today  just  how  segregated  everything 
was  in  those  days,  and  Berkeley  was,  more  or  less,  ahead  of  other 
communities.   West  of  Sacramento  on  Hearst  was  the  point  of  integration, 
at  that  point. 

I'd  moved  down  from  the  university  after  I  got  out  of  school,  but 
I  guess  we  lived  on  LeConte  before  any  of  our  children  were  born. 
Contrary  to  a  recent  decision  by  Justice  [Mathew]   Tobriner,  at 
that  time  if  you  had  kids  you  couldn' t  live  in  the  apartment  building 
we  were  in,  so  then  we  moved  to  Hearst. 

Sharp:    How  did  the  board  work  through  its  ideas  about  integration? 

Miller:   Mostly  in  trying  to  make  sure  that  Oriental,  black  and  white,  and 
there  was  a  small  group  of  Spanish  surname  persons,  mainly  got  to 
know  each  other  as  kids — everybody  knowing  each  other,  going  to 
school  with  each  other.   [We  were]  saying  that  if  a  kid  lived  on 
the  west  side  of  town,  or  the  south  side  of  town,  which  was 
considerably  more  black  than  the  west  side  of  Berkeley,  that  they 
would  know  what  was  going  on.   The  effort  really  was  to  put  them 
together  and  that's  why  they  began  at  the  elementary  level. 

Sharp:    Were  there  major  divisions  on  the  board  of  education? 

Miller:   Not  really  major.   Some  of  the  board  members  were  not  as — how  should 
I  say  this — as  advanced  in  thinking  as  others  were.   Sherm  Maisel, 
for  example,  went  along  but  I  wasn't  under  the  impression  that  he 
would  have  gone  as  far  as  I  had  or  Carol  Sibley. 

Sharp:    I  wondered  if  you  could  sum  up  just  in  a  general  way  what  the 

board  did  in  terms  of  integration  during  the  period  that  you  were 
on  it? 

Miller:    I  probably  would  miss  something,  but  what  comes  up  to  my  mind,  [is] 
maybe  the  fact  that  the  board  said,  "We  are  going  to  integrate  the 
schools,"  and  then  set  about  trying  to  do  it.   And  the  amazing  thing 
is  it  was  so  far  out  in  front. 

Other  communities  throughout  the  country  had  a  much  larger  problem 
than  Berkeley.   But  the  Berkeley  board  said  that  we  wanted  to  do  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  and  step  by  step  started  doing  that.   That  seems 
to  me  the  major  thing—that  they  did  start. 

Sharp:    Did  you  have  a  sense  of  real  opposition  within  the  community? 

Miller:  Oh,  yes,  the  old  timers.  There  were  people  who  figured  that  the 
school  system  was  fine  the  way  it  was  and  there  shouldn't  be  any 
changes  in  it  at  all.  There  were  the — I  almost  said  Republican, 


Miller:   but  I'll  say — more  conservative  group,  people  who,  if  I  can 

remember  how  things  were  in  those  days — it  seems  the  Claremont 
district  was  probably  not  as,  how  should  we  say,  not  as  advanced 
in  its  thinking  about  what  should  happen.   That  was  the  main  point. 
But  there  were  people  who  were  all  for  it. 


II  THE  CALIFORNIA  ASSEMBLY,  1966-1974 


The  Significant  Primary,  1966 


Sharp:    What,  then,  prompted  you  to  try  for  the  assembly  in  '66? 

Miller:   That's  an  interesting  question  because  nothing  prompted  me. 

[laughter]   I  had  absolutely  no  idea  or  anything  about  going  to 
the  assembly.  Arlene  Slaughter,  people  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
spectrum,  regarded  me  as  a  person  who  really  thought  that  things 
ought  to  be  corrected,  made  straight.   So  then  they,  frankly,  put 
my  name  in  to  the  assembly.   I  had  absolutely  no  idea  about  it  at 
all. 


Otho  Green  was  the  candidate  named  by  Jesse  Unruh  and  Merv  Dymally 
and  those  people  to  be  elected.   Otho  was  from  Oakland  and  he  was 
to  represent  the  poor  blacks  and  all,  and  I  was  supposed  to  bring 
a  judicious,  straight-laced  type,  you  know.   It  was  interesting 
that  [laughter]  the  left  of  that  day  would  probably  be  considered 
now  middle-of-the-roaders.  But  the  left  of  that  day  thought  I 
should  be  the  new  assemblyman,  which  came  as  a  surprise  to  me. 

On  [the  primary]  election  night,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  guess  returns 
were  coming  in  and  I  must  have  been  behind,  because  Arlene  and  some 
other  people  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  home  and  get  some  sleep?" 
They  pushed  me  home  and  I  went  to  sleep.   Later  on  I  woke  up  that 
night  and  found  out  I  had  won  the  election. 

Sharp:    In  the  general  election  you  won  by  a  really  handsome  majority. 

Miller:   The  17th  Assembly  District  is  mainly  Democratic.   Ray  Norton  is 
Republican,  so  the  real  election  took  place  in  the  Democratic 
primary  prior  to  the  fall  election.   I  shouldn't  say  real  election 
but  that's  really  what  it  is. 

Sharp:    That's  what  you  thought,  in  essence. 


Miller:  That's  what  it  was  really,  [laughter].  The  Republican,  as  you  can 
tell  from  the  figures  you  just  mentioned — 

Sharp:    From  the  general — 

Miller:   Didn't  really  matter  very  much. 

Sharp:  The  other  man,  then,  Otho  Green,  that  particular  campaign — how  did 
that  go  with  somebody  hand-picked  from  above? 

Miller:    It  depends,  quite  frankly,  which  hand  picked  you.   Jesse  Unruh 

and  Merv  Dymally  picked  Otho,  I  imagine,  because  Otho  part  of  that 
time  had  worked  in  Sacramento  as  one  of  the  underlings. 

I  was  picked  by  the  local  people,  mainly  the  Berkeley  people,  and 
shadings  of  the  left  because  they  felt  I  could  do  the  job  better. 
Otho  carried  on  a  tremendous  campaign  but  I  guess  I  won.  [laughter] 

Sharp:    You  won  this  sort  of  as  a  surprise.   Did  you  even  have  time  to 

think  about  some  special  issues  or  special  concerns  that  you  were 
going  to  take  with  you  to  the  assembly? 

Miller:  I  didn't  think  of  it  that  way.  I  think  probably  the  reason  that  I 
was  elected  and  why  probably  the  people  who  supported  me  wanted  me 
in  Sacramento  was  because  of  things  I'd  been  saying  while  I  was  on 
the  school  board — the  needs  of  people  generally. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  the  same  year  that  Ronald  Reagan  was 
elected  governor.   I  expected,  with  so  many  Democrats  at  the  time, 
that  the  governor  would  be  Pat  [Edmund  G. ,  Sr.]  Brown  again.   I 
had  no  idea  that  Ronald  Reagan  would  be  president.   [laughter] 


Issues  for  the  Criminal  Procedure/ Criminal  Justice  Committee: 
Campus  Unrest,  Parole  Reform,  Death  Penalty;   Election  as 
Minority  Leader 


Sharp:    The  rest  of  my  questions  are  basically  about  your  work  on  the 

[assembly]  Criminal  Procedure  Committee,  but  before  we  get  into 
that  I  wondered  if  you  could  somehow  assess  your  feelings  about 
coming  in  as  a  Democrat  with  a  Republican  governor — how  you  thought 
about  the  whole  thing? 

Miller:   I  was  considerably  younger  then.   I  imagine  that  I  felt  that  the 

majority  of  the  people  of  the  state  had  lost  their  minds,  and  [that] 
I  was  going  to  Sacramento  to  try  and  to  save  something — to  try  to 


Miller:   keep  progress  that  had  been  made  then,  going.   Because  Ronald 
Reagan  had  said,  in  essence,  that  he  wasn't  going  to  continue; 
he  was  going  to  try  to  stop  it. 

As  I  think  back,  during  Reagan's  first  two  years  the  assembly  and 
the  senate  were  controlled  by  Democrats  and  a  good  deal  was 
accomplished  through  compromise  sort  of  things. 

Later  on  the  Republicans  became  the  majority  part  in  the  assembly. 
It  still  was  pretty  much  compromise  because  their  majority  was  so 
small  they  needed  to  have  the  Democrats.   Democrats  then,  it 
appeared  to  me,  as  I  think  about  it  now,  were  considerably  more 
thoughtful  about  what  they  were  going  to  do.   I  imagine,  I  was 
considered  a  left-wing  Democrat  being  elected  in  Berkeley  and  I 
probably  was. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  majority  Democrats  and  some  of  the 
Republicans,  as  I  recall,  even  now  who  are  not  in  the  assembly, 
who  would  say,  "Oh,  my  God,  don't  mention  my  name."  Frank  Murphy, 
who  came  along  with  me,  and  Craig  Biddle,  who  represented  Riverside, 
and  [Robert]  Monagan,  who  became  the  speaker  and  so  on,  they,  I 
don't  believe,  were  supporters  of  the  Reagan  feeling  about  things, 
but  they  supported  Reagan  because  he  was  a  Republican. 

Sharp:    How  did  you,  then,  get  assigned  to  the  assembly  Criminal  Procedure 
Committee? 

Miller:   There  had  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  up  until  I  suppose  about  two 
years  ago,  the  feeling  among  Republicans  and  Democrats  that  the 
Criminal  Procedure — and  later  on  Criminal  Justice — Committee  was 
supposed  to  be  a  cleansing  bulwark  against  all  the  irrational  bills 
that  were  to  come  over  from  the  senate. 

As  I  read  the  press  now,  it's  not  necessarily  that  way.   There  is 
a  Democrat  sitting  as  the  chairman  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  now 
[Assemblyman  Terry  Goggin] .  He  isn't  directly  opposing  most  of 
the  stuff  that  never  would  have  seen  the  light  of  day  in  the  committee 
just  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
hears  these  things,  now  appears  to  be  a  little  more  thoughtful 
about  what  they  send  up  because  of  that  fact. 

Sharp:    So  they  seemed  to  have  reversed  a  little  bit? 

Miller:   Not  really,  it's  just  that  the  senate,  apparently,  since  they  can't 
get  away  with  it,  apparently  spend  more  time  and  thought  on  issues. 
There  was  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  was  the  supervisor  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Committee.   The  assembly  would  rather  have  two 
committees  than  one  so  they  just  threw  out  all  of  the  criminal 
justice  bills  which  were  bad.  You  know  like  the  Criminal  Justice 
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Miller:   Committee  on  our  side  looked  at  the  bills  a  little  more,  oh,  with 
a  jaundiced  eye,  shall  we  say — to  make  sure  everything  was  fine. 

Now,  apparently  because  the  Criminal  Procedure  Committee  or  the 
Criminal  Justice  Committee  on  the  assembly  side  is  not,  shall  we 
say,  the  bulwark  of  rational  thought,  not  to  take  anything  away 
from  them,  the  senate  Judiciary  Committee  today  has  become 
considerably  more  probing  than  the  Criminal  Justice  Committee. 
The  criminal  bills  are  [viewed]  a  little  more  closely  now. 

Sharp:  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Criminal  Procedure  Committee  dealt  with 
some  really  interesting  issues  when  you  were  there  from  a  couple 
of  different  standpoints. 

I  had  read  that  there  was  some  sense  of  certain  expectations  from 
this  committee  because  of  the  college  campus  unrest.   That  there 
was,  indeed,  some  heavy  pressure  laid  on  the  committee  to  deal 
harshly  with  those  people  labeled  as  troublemakers. 

Miller:   I  don't  remember  exactly  what  bills  were  passed  but  before  you  even 
go  on,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  bills  of  real  substance  were  passed; 
were  they? 

Sharp:    Well,  I  have  some  and  on  the  face  of  them  they  do  look  very 

substantive.   There  are  three,  in  fact,  and  these  were  passed  in 
1969.   One  is  AB  534,  which  was  Frank  Murphy's  bill.   It  strengthened 
laws  against  campus  disruptions  by  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
persons  ejected  from  a  campus  to  return  within  seventy-two  hours. 
AB  1286,  which  was  a  [John]  Stull  bill,  provided  for  withdrawal  of 
state  scholarships  and  other  financial  aid  from  students  convicted 
of  campus  disturbances.   Then  AB  1022,   [Carlos  J.]  Moorhead, 
tightened  statutes  prohibiting  unlawful  assembly  by  closing  some 
legal  loopholes  that  prevented  successful  prosecution  of  militants 
involved  in  illegal  mass  demonstrations. 

Miller:   That  was,  apparently,  the  period  of  time  when  Frank  Murphy  or  Craig 
Biddle — I  don't  know  which  of  them — and  Moorhead  were  on  the 
Criminal  Justice  Committee  and  [one]  became  the  chairman.*  That 
was  the  time  when  the  Republicans  controlled  the  house. 


*In  1969  Frank  Murphy  was  chairman  of  the  Criminal  Procedure 

Committee.  Moorhead  and  Biddle,  as  well  as  Crown,  Sieroty, 

Vasconcellos,  Wakefield,  and  Wilson  were  all  members  along  with 
Miller. 
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Miller: 


Sharp : 
Miller: 


Sharp : 


Miller: 


Sharp : 
Miller: 


But  I'd  have  to  say  that  Craig  and  Frank  probably  were  resisting 
greater  changes  that  were  needed — not  necessarily  needed,  but  were 
desired  by  the  governor's  office.   Craig  Biddle  and  Frank  Murphy 
and  all  the  authors  of  those  bills  were  Republicans.   But  only  one 
of  them — who's  the  third  guy?   [George]  Deukmejian?  No,  it  wasn't 
Deukmejian. 

Stull? 

Stull.   Stull  was  really  the  only  one  of  the  assemblymen  who,  I 
thought,  really  wanted  more  conservatism.   The  fact  that  Frank  and 
Craig  carried  the  bills  meant  they  really  weren't  as  devastating 
as  some  Republicans  desired. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  summarize  how  the  committee  dealt  with  the 


governor's  desire  for  stronger  bills  than  he  did  pass? 
matter  of  sitting  among  yourselves  and  saying — 


Was  it  a 


Sharp: 


No,  the  Democrats  were  not  included.  Whenever  the  Republicans  take 
over  the  house,  and  Democrats,  things  are  decided  by  the  party  in 
control. 

So  the  Republicans,  I  don't  even  know  what  my  vote  was  on  those 
bills  now  anyway,  I  imagine  we  probably  decided,  "Well,  we  can't 
do  this  and  we  can't  do  that."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that 
Frank  Murphy  and  Craig  Biddle  probably  said,  "We  will  not  do  this, 
that  or  the  other,  we  will  only  do  so  much;   this  and  no  more." 

And  the  governor,  Ronald  Reagan  at  that  time,  probably  really  wasn't 
saying  well,  you  [have]  got  to  do.  this,  that,  and  the  other.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it's  my  feeling  that  he  probably  didn't  have  any 
conversation  at  all  about  it.   Some  of  Reagan's  aides  were  out  and 
Craig  and  Frank  simply  told  them,  "Well,  we  can  do  this  much  and 
no  more."  This  is  probably  how  it  turned  out. 

H 

Do  you  remember  the  committee  having  input  from  Alex  Sherriffs's 
side,  who  was  Reagan's  major  education  advisor  at  this  point? 

I  don't  remember  anything  specific.   When  Republicans  talk  only  to 
Republicans,  Democrats  get  things  through  the  air,  you  see.  And  I 
was,  I  know  that  I  was  not  exactly  thought  of  as  the  guy  closest 
to  the  Republicans  at  that  time.   I  wasn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

I  guess  that  may  be  the  period  Republicans  took  over,  yes,  I  became 
the  minority  leader,  at  about  that  time. 

And  then  Bob  Monagan  became  speaker. 
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Miller:   Yes,  yes.   .[laughter]   All  of  which  is  very  strange,  very  strange; 
you  can't  imagine  how  strange.   [laughter]   I  had  no  idea  I'd  be 
the  minority  leader. 

There  was  a  three-way  split  among  Democrats.   There  were  the 
conservative  Democrats ,  led  by  Joe  [A. ]  Gonsalves ,  who  is  now  a 
lobbyist  in  Sacramento.   And  Bob  Crown  from  Alameda,  who  was  Jewish 
and  who  was  liberal,  and  Willie  [L.]  Brown  [Jr.],  the  third,  I  think. 
[Bob]  Moretti,  who  later  on  became  speaker,  thought  that  Willie  would 
be  the  guy  really  who  would  do  the  most  for  him.   Because  if  Moretti 
ran,  he  figured  that  if  he  were  defeated  his  chances  to  become 
speaker  when  the  Democrats  took  over  would  be  null.  Well,  there 
came  to  be  a  split,  they  couldn't  get  enough  votes.   It's  my 
understanding  that  Willie  and  Moretti 's  group  decided,   "Well, 
Willie  since  Crown's  group  won't  vote  for  you,  and  Gonsalves's 
group  was  out  of  the  question,"  they  weren't  going  for  anybody  who 
was  on  the  left  of  the  center.  When  I  say  left  of  the  center,  I 
wasn't  thinking  about  the  so-called  progressives  of  that  day. 
Probably  not  properly  even  referred  to  as  this  now. 

But  Willie  figured  that  he  would  put  up  somebody  who  Crown's  group 
wouldn't  accept.   At  first,  [it  was]  Yvonne  Brathwaite,  who  later 
on  became  Congresswoman  Brathwaite  Burke  and  then  the  supervisor 
in  L.A.  [Los  Angeles].  Yvonne's  name  was  put  up  in  the  Moretti 
group  and  it's  my  understanding  that  Willie  assumed  that  Yvonne 
might  win.   So  he  says,   "Well  no,  I  guess  we  had  better  put  up 
John  Miller  because  he's  so  outrageously  left  nobody  will  take  him." 
(That  is  with  Willie's  group.)   [laughter] 

So  Willie  went  to  Bob  Crown,  who  I  guess  he  didn't  know  was  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  and  said,   "We  think  that  John  Miller  ought 
to  be  our  minority  leader."  To  their  [Brown  and  Moretti]  great 
surprise,  Bob  Crown  said,  "Great'."   [laughter] 

Which  is  one  of  the  funny  things  about  how  things  happen.  Willie 
never,  well  I  won't  say  never,  he  probably  is  over  it  now,  but  for 
many  years  after  that  he,  for  some  reason,  thought  that  I  had  someway 
engineered  that.   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.   It's  really  incredible. 
That  was  the  most  surprised  that  I  ever  felt. 

Sharp:    Did  your  becoming  minority  leader  have  any  real  impact  on  your  work, 
on  what  was  then  the  Criminal  Justice  Committee? 

Miller:   Let's  put  it  this  way,  there  were  many  other  things  that  had  to  be 
done  other  than  being  the  Criminal  Justice  Committee  member.   As  a 
Criminal  Justice  Committee  member  without  being  the  minority  leader 
I  did  more,  more  specific  work.  When  I  became  minority  leader  there 
were  other  things  I  had  to  do  otherwise,  so  I  wasn't  really  on  top 
of  the  thing. 
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Miller:   Also,  the  Republicans  were  in  control  of  the  house  then,  so  my  vote 
was  mainly  a  null  vote  anyway. 

Sharp:    There  were  in  this  same  period  that  you  and  the  committee  were 
supposed  to  be  dealing  with  campus  unrest  somehow  two  political 
assassinations — Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  within 
two  and  a  half  months,  in  April  and  June  of  1968.   I  wondered  if 
somehow  all  of  this  came  home  to  roost  in  the  Criminal  Justice 
Committee,  if  there  were  more  community  pressures? 

Miller:   There  were  community  pressures  prior  to  these  two  assassinations 
you  mentioned. 

One  time — I  can't  remember  his  name  now,  I  should,  the  Black  Panther 
party,  the  guy  that  headed  the  Black  Panther  party — Huey  Newton  and 
some  of  his  guys  came  into  the  assembly  with  guns.   Things  like  that. 
Willie  [Brown]  and  I  tried  to  talk  to  them  but  there  were  no  laws 
saying  they  couldn't  do  that;   that's  why  they  did  that.   The 
Republicans  were  outraged  by  all  that.   It  was  just  funny  to  me. 

Later  on,  the  assassinations,  I  don't  know  that  it  had  the  effect 
of  passing  more  laws  to  deal  with  the  matter.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Republicans,  Democrats,  everybody  seemed  to  be  sort  of  put  out 
of  what  they  were  faced  with.   In  other  words,  if  the  Republicans 
figured  that  there  should  be  more  laws,  they  weren't  sure  about 
that.   They  didn't  know  what  they  should  do. 

The  Democrats  who  figured  that  there  should  be  more  laws  probably 
didn't  think  about  it  that  anyway.   It  was  a  disturbing  time, 
frankly.   Most  people  didn't  quite  know  how  to  react,  they  really 
didn't. 

Sharp:    There  were  other  things  going  on  from  my  reading.   Frank  Murphy 

was  under  fire  for  a  while  to  adopt  for  California  some  new  federal 
rules  allowing  controlled  use  of  wiretapping  by  law  enforcement 
agencies.   This  apparently  was  voted  down  [by  the  committee].   I 
wonder  if  you  recall  the  discussion  over  it  at  all? 

Miller:   Frankly,  at  the  moment  I  don't.   But  you  know  that  it  was  voted  down 
and  the  Republicans  controlled  the  committee. 

That's  like  saying  that  the  Republicans,  as  well  as  the  Democrats 
on  the  Criminal  Justice  Committee,  really  were  trying  to  do  what 
was  "right"  rather  than  just  deal  with  the  situation  based  upon 
what  was  put  in  the  foreground.   I'm  not  at  all  surprised  that  it 
was  voted  down. 
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Sharp:    I  also  thought  we  might  discuss  some  of  the  many  parole  reforms 
that  came  up  before  the  committee  from  about  1968  on. 

Miller:   That's  an  interesting  thing,  you  see,  because  parole  reforms  that 
were  expressed  in  the  beginning,  as  I  recall,  they  were  going  to 
start  letting  criminals  out  after  they  had  served  a  given  period 
of  time. 

I  was  not  for  that.   As  I  recall,  it  finally  got  out  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  after  Governor  Brown  came  in — not  Pat  Brown,  but 
Jerry  [Edmund  G. ,  Jr.]  Brown.  I  remember  being  against  it  and  voting 
against  it.   I  know  the  bills  that  were  wanting  to  do  that  were 
defeated.   As  I  recall,  Reagan  and  the  Republicans  weren't  for  that. 
I'm  almost  sure.   I'm  certain  that's  the  reason  that  they  did  not 
become  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  read  this  [article  from]  Gal [ if o rnia ]  Journal 
in  1971.   They  had  been  trying  to  get  the  so-called  penal  reform 
bills  out.*  As  it  was  expressed  in  the  Journal  article,  there  was 
some  evidence  that  either  the  house  or  legislature  might  pass  such 
a  bill. 

I  am  sure  the  governor  was  against  it,  Ronald  Reagan.  Jerry  Brown, 
Tony  Kline  and  that  bunch  of  people  figured  it  was  a  good  idea,  but 
I  was  not  convinced — I  know  that  I  voted  against  it. 

Sharp:    Part  of  the  point  of  these  bills,  at  least  AB  1511  in  1970,  which 
was  Craig  Biddle's  bill  and  then  Karabian's  bill,  AB  483  in  1971, 
was  to  change  the  powers  of  the  Adult  Authority  which  had  been — I'm 
not  sure  what  the  right  word  is  but  anyway — 

Miller:   Under  fire. 

Sharp:    Mostly  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
law  which  was  passed  in  the  '40s,  I  think.   Nineteen  forty- four  or 
around  that  time. 

Was  the  Adult  Authority  seen  as  this  way-too-powerful  agency  that 
was  dealing  unfairly  with  so  many  prisoners? 


*See  "Penal  Reform  Bills  Offer  Shorter  Terms,  More  Rights 
as  Rehabilitation  Aid"  in  California  Journal,  June  1971, 
pp.  160-161,  174. 
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Miller:    I  think  so.   I  think  that  that  was  the  general  view  among  the — I 
won't  say  liberals,  but  then  I  remember  Craig  Biddle,  who  was  not 
supposed  to  be  a  liberal  but  who  was,  apparently.   They  figured 
that  if  somebody  serves  a  certain  period  of  time  he  should  be  let 
out.   It  was  really  a  reaction  to  try  to  make  the  prisons  less 
crowded.   That's  really  what  it  was. 

I,  however,  didn't  believe  that  somebody  in  prison  should  be  let 
out  because  he  had  served  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Sharp:    I  wondered  if  you  recalled  any  of  the  other  work  of  this  Select 
Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  which  is  where  this  1511  bill  came 
out  of. 

Miller:   Yes.   Those  select  committees  really  dealt  with — like  for  example 
there  was  this  bill.   I  would  deal  with  that  kind  of  bill;   it 
probably  wouldn't  meet  then  for  six  months  and  so  on.   It  wasn't — 

Sharp:    Not  on-going — 

Miller:   Right. 

Sharp:    How  did  you  develop  your  ideas  about  parole? 

Miller:   I  frankly  don't  know.   I  certainly  didn't  take  any  courses  or 

anything  of  that  sort.  I  would  imagine  that  my  views  about  parole 
and  things  like  that  came  about  because  I  had  been  a  lawyer.  When 
I  was  practicing  I  defended  many  people. 

It  really  had  to  do  with  whether  you  thought  that  a  person  who  was 
in  prison  would  get  out  and  start  over  on  the  right  side.   It  seemed 
to  me  that  that  really  had  to  do  with  whether  or  not,  after  you  saw 
him,  he  would  get  out  or  he  gave  you  the  impression  he  would. 

For  example,  if  John  is  to  be  in  jail  for  three  years  and  he  comes 
up  before  the  [parole]  board  in  the  third  year  and  he  hasn't  changed, 
John  still  has  to  come  out.  But  it  wasn't  so  in  prior  times,  and 
I  just  believe  that  there  should  be  more  of  an  effort  to  make  the 
prisoner  change,  more  or  less.   That's  what  prisons  are  for,  it 
seems  to  me,  not  to  serve  time.  He  may  change  before  the  three 
years . 

Sharp:    Was  there  some  sort  of  general  feeling  on  the  Criminal  Justice 
Committee  about  the  indeterminate  sentence? 

Miller:   It  was  widely  felt  by  people  who  were  involved  in  it  that  the 

indeterminate  sentence  was  unfair.   I  didn't  see  it  that  way,  but 
that's  generally  what  was  thought. 
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Miller: 


Sharp : 


They  figured  if  a  guy  gets  two  years,  he  should  get  two  years; 
what  someone  else  thought  he  should  get . 


not 


Miller: 
Sharp : 

Miller: 


Sharp : 


Miller: 


Sharp : 


Miller: 


Sharp : 


But  what  you're  saying  about  the  prisons  supposedly  having  an 
important  duty  in  rehabilitation,  if  you  put  it  together  with 
the  use  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  not  necessarily  good  things 
happened  to  the  person  who  was  then  imprisoned. 

Did  you  have  any  bills  that  you  put  in  to  change  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  so  that  there  was  more  rehabilitation? 

I'm  sure  there  were  some,  but  that's  been  so  long  ago. 

The  sense  of  this  article  from  California  Journal  was  that  there 
was  a  certain  sort  of  liberalizing  proposed. 

That  was  the  reason.   This  is  what  I've  said  from  the  beginning, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  things  where  a  good  many  liberals  thought 
that  what  they  were  doing  was  the  proper  thing.   I,  certainly,  was 
anything  but  a  liberal  and  I  thought  that  it  wouldn't  do  any  good, 
and  apparently  it  hasn't. 

Why  was  there  this  sort  of  liberalizing  attitude  about  the  treatment 
of  prisoners,  do  you  think? 

I  think  because  over  the  years  things  had  just  gone  from  bad  to 
worse  and  they  were  trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  it.  But  then  they 
figured,  "Well,  we'll  change  how  a  prisoner  is  to  get  out  or  when 
he  is  to  get  out,"  [and  that]  perhaps  things  would  change.   They 
didn't. 

Do  you  have  any  sense  of  what  the  best  ideas  were  for  treatment  of 
prisoners  that  came  out  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Committee  when  you 
were  on  it?  Does  anything  stand  out  as  really  good? 

No.   I  imagine  that  if  I  had  sat  on  it  when  I  looked  at  all  the 
bills  I  could  find  something.   But  nothing  comes  to  me  now  as  being 
outstandingly  good. 

Also  important  in  California,  really  at  the  end  of  your  tenure  on 
the  committee  is  the  death  penalty  coming  back  around  as  an  important 
issue.   There  was  in  February  of  '72  on  the  California  Supreme  Court 
a  decision  in  the  Robert  P.  Anderson  case;   it  was  6-1  and  Justice 
[Donald]  Wright  wrote  the  decision  essentially  abolishing  the  death 
penalty. 

On  the  same  day  George  Deukmejian  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  SCA  13  to  reinstate  it.   Did  the  committee  get  involved 
in  this  at  all? 
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Miller:    I  don't  know  how  to  answer  your  question.   Deukmejian,  by  this  time, 
was  in  the  senate  and  he  wanted  to  put  a  bill  out.   The  bill  didn't 
get  passed,  I'm  sure  of  that. 

If  it  got  out  of  the  senate,  and  I  imagine  it  did,  and  it  got  to 
the  outside  it  was  killed  by  our  committee — I'm  sure  it  was.   I 
don't  remember  anything  specifically. 

You  see,  Deukmejian  has  put  in  a  number  of  death  penalty  bills. 
The  present  law  of  this  state  was  put  in  by  Deukmejian. 

We  were  both  serving  in  the  legislature  at  that  time  and  I  voted 
against  it. 

Sharp:    Did  you  have  any  sense  how  the  committee  lined  up  on  the  death 
penalty?  From  what  you've  said  so  far  they  lined  up  against 
reinstating  the  death  penalty. 

Miller:   I'm  pretty  sure  it  did,  if  it  got  that  far. 

During  the  time  that  the  Republicans  were  in  control,  I  don't 
really  remember  how  the  death  penalty  might  have  come  up  before. 
Governor  Reagan  had  appointed  Wright  as  chief  justice  so  that — he 
felt  that  the  death  penalty  would  be  sustained. 

I  can  say  that  death  penalty  bills  were  coming  up  before  the  legis 
lature,  authored  by  Deukmejian,  for  years.   Finally  the  present  law 
was  passed  in  my  last  few  days  in  the  assembly  and  his  last  few  days 
in  the  senate. 

Prior  to  that  time  there  had  been  a  bill  passed;   I  imagine  the 
court  struck  it  down  as  being  unconstitutional.   I  don't  remember 
specifically  what  was  done  to  any  given  law  at  that  time. 

Sharp:    There  was  just  a  lot  of  opposition? 
Miller:   Oh,  yes,  quite  a  bit. 

Sharp:    Do  you  have  any  sense  of  the  impact  of  the  work  of  this  committee 
on  your  own  appellate  judging  now? 

Miller:   No.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  that  much  of  the  work  having  to 
do  with  criminals  before  the  appellate  court  has  been  done  by  the 
court  below. 

We  appellate  judges  have  to  look  at  a  situation  and  see  whether  or 
not  everything  went  on  properly.   Usually  if  it  has,  we  just  affirm. 
That's  been  more  or  less  what's  been  going  on  here.   Except  in 
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Miller:    some  cases  where  we  may  say  [something  about]  the  ordinance  of  the 
city  of  Oakland  having  to  do  with  whether  or  not  a  person  can  be 
convicted  of  two  crimes  and  one  is  no  longer  a  crime.   But  generally 
we  affirm  without  almost  any  changes.   That  comes  about,  I  imagine, 
because  of  the  laws  which  allow  public  defenders  and  all  of  his 
people — you  always  have  a  chance  to  review  and  see  what  was  done 
below  was  done  properly.   More  than  likely,  it's  done  proper.   Very, 
very  infrequently  are  courts  below  reversed.  When  it's  reversed  it 
makes  a  big  headline  in  the  papers  and  everyone  says,  "Well,  oh  boy! 
The  court's  at  it  again."  But  that  really  isn't  what's  happening. 

ff 


Development  of  the  Black  Caucus 
[Date  of  Interview:   29  June  1982 ]## 


Sharp:    I  wanted  to  begin  with  the  black  caucus.   I  wondered  if  you  could 
give  me  your  idea  of  what  the  history  of  it  is.   I  don't  even  know 
how  formal  an  organization  it  was .   I  thought  I  would  give  you  the 
members  of  it:   [Yvonne]  Bra thwaite,  Willie  [L. ]  Brown,  [Jr.],  Bill 
Greene,  Leon  [D.]  Ralph,  for  just  about  the  whole  period.   The  only 
changes  came  when  Julian  Dixon  and  Frank  Holoman  came  in,  I  think, 
both  in  '73. 

Miller:   Yes,  in  '73.   Also  there  was  Merv  Dymally. 

Sharp:    And  Merv  Dymally.   These  are  just  the  assembly  and  Merv  Dymally, 
obviously,  was  the  only  person  in  the  senate  in  this  period. 

Is  there  a  history  of  the  black  caucus  really? 

Miller:   The  reason  I  mentioned  Merv  Dymally,  and  probably  the  reason  you 

forgot  him,  is  that  you  were  probably  thinking  of  the  strict  nature 
of  a  caucus,  of  an  assembly  caucus.   It  wasn't  really. 

For  years  prior  to  the  time  that  Yvonne,  Willie  and  I,  Bill  Greene, 
Leon  Ralph — all  of  us  were  elected,  there  were  no  blacks  in  the 
[state]  senate.   Merv  Dymally  was  the  first  black  in  the  senate. 
But  in  the  assembly  there  had  been  Merv  Dymally  and  [William]  Byron 
Rumford,  they  were  the  main  two  for  a  long  time. 

In  '66,  when  we  were  elected,  beginning  in  '67,  there  was  a  tremendous 
growth  in  numbers;   all  the  people  you  named  were  there,  Bill  Greene 
and  all  the  others.  We  sort  of  came  together  out  of  a  natural 
[sort  of  way] .   It  would  be  as  if  seven  Americans  were  in  China  in 
the  same  town,  they  would  come  together  for  a  known  reason,  [laughter] 
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Miller:   The  black  caucus.,  generally,  came  about  because  of  that.   It  wasn't 
a  formal  organization.   It  later  on  took  on  some  formality,  but  it 
wasn't  really  a  formal  organization. 

Sharp:    How  did  it  become  formal  later  on? 

Miller:   As  it  grew  in  numbers  and  different  people  wanted  to  go  different 
ways.   So  we  finally  decided  that  we  had  come  to  a  formal  sort  of 
set  up  where  you  elect  somebody  and  then  we  go  through  a  vote  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  Originally  it  was  just  a  group  of  black 
legislators.   Later  on,  I  think,  there  were  two  or  three  Mexican- 
Americans — Chicanos ,  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves .   They  never 
really  got  a  caucus  going,  they  would  meet  but  they  never  got  a 
caucus  going,  which  goes  to  show  you  about  these  caucuses. 

Sharp:    What  were  some  of  the  main  activities  of  the  caucus  as  it  was 
informally  arranged  when  you  were  participating? 

Miller:   Generally,  the  caucus  met  to  decide  how  we  would  go  on  a  particular 

issue,  or  if  there  was  something  hidden  in  the  question  we  would  meet 
to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about.   Generally,  also,  it  was  a 
matter  of  concern,  main  concerns. 

Most  of  the  black  members  elected  from  southern  California  came  from 
a  majority  of  black  districts.   The  two  elected  from  northern 
California,  me,  Berkeley,  and  Willie  Brown,  San  Francisco,  were  not 
from  a  majority  of  black  districts  and  it  made  a  difference  in  that. 
I  would  say  that  generally,  Willie  and  I  were  considerably — I  hate 
to  use  the  word  progressive  or  liberal,  but  we  would  be  classified 
as  more  progressive  or  liberal  than  the  others. 

Sharp:    How  did  that  show  up? 

Miller:   It  didn't  really  because  there  were  never  any  public  meetings.  We 
would,  sort  of,  convince  the  others  that  the  way  we  wanted  things 
done  was  probably  the  best  for  all  and  it  just  came  out  that  way, 
originally. 

You  should  know  also  that  there  wasn't  that  much  cones iveness 
within  the  caucus.  Willie  Brown  represented  the  liberal  wing  of 
the  caucus.   On  the  other  hand  was  Merv  Dymally,  who  was  an  [Jesse] 
Unruh  man,  political  all  the  way.  He  represented  "do  what  you  can." 
For  example,  Merv  Dymally,  as  Unruh's  man,  had  been  in  the  forefront 
of  electing  Otho  Green  against  me  in  the  election.  Willie  Brown 
had  been  for  me.   So  that  history  of  division  came  about  quite  a 
while  down  the  way.  But  we  came  together,  generally,  on  things  of 
importance  to  the  group  as  a  whole. 
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Sharp:    Merv  Dymally  would  have  been  somewhat  older  than  the  rest  of  you 
as  well. 

Miller:   Oh,  yes,  not  a  whole  lot  older,  but  he  was  older,  yes. 
Sharp:    And  quite  a  bit  more  experienced  because  he  had  been — or  not? 

Miller:  [shaking  head]  When  you  say  experience,  it's  a  kind  of  politics. 
He  was  probably  more  experienced  in  the  give  and  take  of  southern 
California,  big  city  politics. 

But  Willie  and  I  had  been  pretty  much  involved  in  what  was  going 
on  in  the  community  and  we  were  political  in  that  sense.  We  weren't 
closely  connected  to  the  Unruh  operation.   As  a  matter  fact,  we 
were  elected  as  opponents  of  the  Unruh  position. 

Sharp:    I  wonder  what  was  the  relationship  between  the  caucus  and  the 
main  stream  of  the  Democratic  party  in  California? 

Miller:   I  would  have  to  say  it  was  essentially  give  and  take.   But  I 

would  also  have  to  say  that  the  black  caucus,  generally,  represented 
a  more  progressive  point  of  view.   Strangely  enough,  the  rest  of 
the  party  generally  went  along  with  what  we  thought  was  right. 

Sharp:    Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  how  that  might  have  worked? 

Miller:  I  can't  think  of  one  offhand.  Maybe  something  will  come  to  me  as 
we  go  along. 

Sharp:    Did  you  have  a  chance  to  work  with  Mr.  Dymally  in  attempting  to 
get  additional  black  senators,  state  senators? 

Miller:   Not  directly  because  it  was  really  an  interest  of  Merv  alone.   The 
next  senator,  who  was  still  Bill  Greene,  was  in  the  assembly.   I 
believe  he  took  Dymally 's  place  in  the  assembly,  so  that  Bill  Greene 
was  essentially  thought  of  as  Merv's  guy.  When  Merv  was  elected  to 
the  senate  he  had  things  fixed  so  that  Bill  Greene  would  be  elected 
too,  and  there  would  be  two  black  senators.   So  it  was  really  a  Merv 
Dymally  operation  going. 

Sharp:    It  strikes  me  as  interesting  that  you  worked  with  another  group  of 
black  Democrats  before  you  came  to  the  assembly  while  you  were 
still  in  Berkeley.  How  were  the  groups  different  in  terms  of  their 
objectives,  in  terms  of  the  obstacles  that  they  faced? 

Miller:   It  was  more  or  less  the  operation  as  to  the  new  image  of  the  group 
that's  operating  in  the  assembly  on  the  state  level.  Well,  let's 
look  at  it  this  way,  when  Willie  Brown  was  elected  to  the  assembly 
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Miller:   he  represented  all  of  the  northern  part  of  San  Francisco.   When  I 
was  elected  to  the  assembly,  I  represented  Berkeley  and  part  of 
Oakland,   Bill  Greene  represented  south  central  L.  A.  [Los  Angeles]; 
Merv  Dymally  and  on  and  on.   What  we  did  really  affected  the  whole 
state  so  it  had  to  be  viewed  in  that  way. 

Whereas  on  the  local  level,  on  the  city  level,  we  were  really 
trying  to  make  sure  things  happened  to  clarify  say,  Berkeley  or 
San  Francisco.   There  wasn't  really  a  terrible  amount  of  difference 
in  the  operations  except  the  things  we  were  after  were  larger  in 
scope. 

Sharp:    Were  some  of  the  obstacles  the  same  as  well? 

Miller:    I  don't  think  so.   There's  a  considerable  difference  because  what 
went  on  in  Berkeley  was  essentially  trying  to  convince  people  of 
what  was  right.   The  assembly  was  essentially  trying  to  convince 
Democrats  from  Los  Angeles  who  had  a  mainly  southern  white  con 
stituency  that  what  we  did  was  proper.   We  had  to  formalize  an 
issue  or  make  thingks  look  as  if  it  was  helping  them  as  well.   They 
weren't  very  easily  convinced. 

Sharp:    Did  the  black  caucus  have  input  from  the  NAACP?* 

Miller:   Oh,  I  think  so  except  that  the  average  black  member  was  pretty  much 
active  in  the  NAACP.   It  sort  of  had  its  inflow  that  way  rather 
than  the  NAACP  talking  directly  to  the  black  caucus. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  right  now  the  NAACP  is  having  a  terrible  time 
with  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  who  is  black,  as  you  know,  Willie 
Brown.   They  come  to  me  all  the  time  complaining  about  the  things 
that  he  does.   [laughter]  Because  he  doesn't,  number  one,  clear 
it  with  them  or  something  like  that.  But  I  think  it's  a  process  of 
individual  groups  finding  that  their  interests  go  beyond — which 
personally  I'm  with  Willie  Brown's  interest,  obviously — what  the 
NAACP  has  in  mind  now. 

Sharp :    Were  there  specific  things  that  the  NAACP  and  the  black  caucus 
could  agree  on  to  push  for,  in  terms  of  legislation? 


*National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
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Miller:   Oh,  I  think  so.   The  general  things  that  affect  black  people  mostly, 
the  things  having  to  do  with  civil  rights ,  that  which  would  create 
a  better  living  for  people  who  didn't  have  anything.   But  on  general 
issues  there  was  not  rapport  except  perhaps  if  the  black  members 
felt  that  what  the  NAACP  wanted  was  the  proper  thing. 

Sharp:    It  seemed  that  in  the  period  in  which  Mr.  Reagan  was  governor  that 
that  might  have  been  an  especially  tough  time. 

Miller:   Well,  that's  funny  because  when  Ronald  Reagan  was  governor  I  think 
that  the  the  black  caucus  and  the  Democratic  party  became  more 
liberal,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  word.   And  they  seemed  to  press 
more  for  things  that  he  was  against.  As  governor  of  California 
Ronald  Reagan  was  considerably  more  liberal,  I'm  sure,  than  he 
wanted  to  be. 

Sharp:    Because  he  couldn't  avoid  it? 

Miller:   That's  right.   Also,  I  guess,  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  [1969- 
1970],  when  the  Republicans  became  the  majority — I  think  it  was 
then,  or  it  may  not  have  been — the  northern  California  Republicans, 
Bill  Bagley,  Monagan  and  all,  weren't  conservative,  right-wing 
Republicans.   They  were  almost  as  liberal  as  the  Democrats.   They 
did  things  mainly  because  of  an  effort  to  try  to  make  the  Reagan 
effort  seem  worthwhile. 

In  essence  we  worked  together  for  what  should  be  done.   I  think 
[there  were]  considerable  advances  made  in  civil  rights  during 
that  period.   The  Republicans  were  running  [the  legislature]. 

Sharp:    I  know  that  later,  I  think  it's  mostly  in  the  second  term,  busing 
became  an  issue.   Yet  busing  in  California  doesn't  seem  quite  like 
busing  in  the  Southern  states. 

Miller:   It  originated,  as  I  think  I  had  said  to  somebody,  that  it  originated 
in  Berkeley.  Was  it  you  I  told? 

Sharp :    Yes . 

Miller:   It  originated  in  Berkeley  and  it  was  mainly  looked  upon  as  an  effort 
to  see  how  to  integrate  rather  than  whether  there  should  be  any 
integration.   In  the  South,  I  believe,  it  was  a  question  of  whether 
there  should  be  integration  or  not. 

In  California,  and  it  may  not  be  all  above  board,  but  they  very 
seldom  argue  that  there  shouldn't  be  integration.   They  say  that 
busing  kids  around  is  too  expensive  and  it  takes  them  away  from 
their  homes. 


Sharp : 


Sharp : 
Miller: 


Sharp : 
Miller: 


Shar; : 
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Were  the  members  of  the  black  caucus  able  to  work  on  the  busing 
issue  at  all  in  the  assembly,  in  terms  of  some  of  the  bills  that 
were  considered? 


Miller:    It  doesn't  occur  to  me,  at  this  point.   There  may  have  been  some 


thing  hidden  somewhere.   But  as  for  busing, 
assembly  voted  on  anything. 


I  don't  think  that  the 


If  there  was  an  effort  to  say,  stop  busing,  which  doesn't  occur  to 
me  now,  I'm  sure  it  was  properly  killed. 

Well  I  know  Floyd  Wakefield— 

Well  Floyd,  [laughs].   Floyd  Wakefield  is  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  half-Indian.   I  say  that  because  he  represented  the  blue 
collar  areas  in  L.  A.  and  he  was  a  Republican  and  considered  an 
outlandish  right-wing  Republican.   I  guess  today  he  would  be 
considered  just  an  ordinary  Republican.   I  believe  he  was  considered 
very  right-wing  in  those  days. 

But  he  was  interested  in  having  busing  stopped? 

Yes.  He  was  from  one  of  those  areas  in  southern  California 
that  had  mainly  Southerners  move  into  the  area. 

I  don't  think,  perhaps  you  can  remind  me  from  your  notes,  but 
I  don't  think  he  was  able  to  go  any  farther  than  introducing 
bills  or  legislation — 

That  was  pretty  much  it.  It  was  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 
But  I  wondered  about  senate  and  assembly  members,  if  they  were 
polarized. 


Miller:   You  have  got  to  remember  that  in  the  assembly,  or  rather  both  of 

us,  the  committee  structure  was  very  important  because  if  the  bill 
didn't  get  to  the  floor,  the  average  person  who,  for  political 
reasons,  may  have  had  to  vote  for  a  bill  but  who  was  against  it, 
wouldn't  have  to  come  to  it.   I'm  sure  that  Wakefield's  bills 
either  didn't  get  to  committee  or  never  got  out  of  committee. 


State  and  National  Democratic  Politics  in  1968 


Sharp:    I  have  some  questions  about  1968,  both  at  the  state  and  at  the 

national  level  in  terms  of  the  Democratic  party.  Nineteen  sixty- 
eight  seemed  from  this  vantage  point  anyway  a  very  difficult  year 
for  the  Democratic  party. 
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Miller:   Who  was  our  national  nominee  at  that  particular  time? 

Sharp:    Well,  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  of  course,  was  assassinated  in  June, 
right  at  the  time  of  the  primary. 

Miller:   Yes.   So  our  candidate  was  probably  Humphrey. 

Sharp:    First  of  all,  I  sent  you  the  copy  of  this  sheet  that  I  had  gotten 

from  Ann  Eliaser's  papers,  the  [California]  State  [Democratic  party] 
Platform  Committee  sheet.*  I  don't  know  if  you  remember  having 
seen  it  before  but  I  thought  it  might  be  an  interesting  place  for 
us  to  start.   You  were  on  this  committee,   and  I  wondered  why, 
first  of  all?  Do  you  know? 

Miller:   Well,  I  don't  know.   I  imagined,  as  I  looked  at  this  list,  somebody 
probably  said,  "John  Miller  would  represent  the  point  of  view  we 
are  trying  to  express,"  by  looking  at  the  assembly  members  now. 
That's  Yvonne  Brathwaite,  she's  a  black  woman  and  John  Miller. 

I'm  looking  at  the  list  now  and  all  of  the  members:  Yvonne  Brathwaite, 
Ken  Cory,  John  Dunlap,  John  Miller,  Alan  Sieroty,  and  John  Vasconcellos 
were  considered  more  liberal  than  liberal.**  You  know  Ken  Cory  is 
now  the  controller.   Alan  Sieroty  is  a  senator  and  John  Vasconcellos 
is  the  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  [committee],  presently.  I  would 
imagine  that  we  were  appointed  during  that  time  because  we  represented 
some  point  of  view.  We  probably  got  on  the  committees  because  that 
was  our  main  interest.   It  doesn't  occur  to  me  right  offhand  anything 
that  was  said  or  done  during  that  period  of  time  that  make  it  come 
back  to  me  right  now. 


*Ann  Eliaser  is  among  many  interviewees  for  the  California 
Women  Political  Leaders  Oral  History  Project  which  has  been 
completed  by  The  Regional  Oral  History  Office.  Her  interview 
manuscript  is  in  progress. 

**0ther  members  of  this  committee  were  Edward  Roybal,  Winfield 
Shoemaker,  John  E.  Moss,  Jr.,  Thomas  Rees,  John  V.  Tunney, 
Jerome  R.  Waldie,  Alfred  E.  Alquist,  George  E.  Danielson, 
Ralph  C.  Dills,  George  Moscone,  Alex  Garcia,  Timothy  Lemucchi, 
Leonard  Maizlish,  and  Marc  Poche. 
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Sharp:     I  found  the  list  of  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  national 
convention  and  there  are  [Thomas]  Lynch,  there  are  [Eugene] 
McCarthy,  and  there  [Robert  F. ]  Kennedy  delegates.   For  example, 
Roybal  and  George  Miller  were  Lynch  delegates.* 

Miller:  Senator  George  Miller? 

Sharp :  Yes . 

Miller:  Now  that  is  Congressman  George  Miller's  father? 

Sharp:  Right,  yes. 

Miller:  Okay,  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  of  that. 

Sharp:  There  are  lots  of  Millers  around. 

So  Roybal,  Miller,  Jr.  as  senator,  Waldie,  Alquist,  Danielson, 
Dills — those  were  all  that  I  found — were  all  [Thomas]  Lynch 
delegates.   George  Moscone  was  Kennedy.,  Brathwaite  was  Kennedy, 
and  Vasconcellos  was  Kennedy.   The  only  McCarthy  delegate  I 
found  was  Alan  Sieroty. 

Miller:    That  figures,  yes. 

Sharp:     I  wondered  if  this  was  some  sort  of  composite,  if  there  was  an 
attempt  to  have  this  particular  committee  represented  by  a 
variety  of  the  delegates? 

Miller:    I  think  not.   Probably  the  people  you  mentioned  in  the  Lynch 

delegation  were  headed  by  Senator  George  Miller  [Jr.],  who  was 
pretty  much  the  most  important  figure  in  the  East  Bay  in  that 
period  of  time. 

Now  I'm  surprised  that  Waldie  was  on  that  committee  also  because 
George  [lliller,  Jr.]  and  Waldie  didn't  get  along  very  well.  But 
if  they  represented  a  Lynch  organization  it  wasn't  because  they 
were  more  conservative,  but  it  was  because  George  had  found  some 
way  to  get  what  he  wanted  out  of  Lynch. 


*The  Lynch  delegates  were  considered  to  be  pledged  to  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey. 
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Miller:    The  McCarthy  delegates  probably  were  liberal  from  a  point  of  view. 
Alan  Sieroty  was  also  very  liberal  but  his  liberalism  extended 
beyond  all  reason,  [laughs]  at  that  point.   Seeing  who  he  supported 
anyway,  I  don't  think  that  any  rational  Democrat,  outside  of  Alan, 
could  have  supported  McCarthy.   It  was  Senator  McCarthy,  I'm  sure. 

Sharp:     I  wondered  if  you  remembered  the  deliberations  over  the  platform 
issues  at  all? 

Miller:    I  probably  could  be  reminded  of  them,  but  not  right  offhand. 

Sharp:     On  the  second  page  is  this  fairly  widespread  set  of  issues  that 
the  committee  had  to  consider.*  I  wondered  if  you  recalled  at 
all  how  you  all  dealt  with  these  issues  because  you  were  certainly 
from  different  persuasions  in  terms  of — 

Miller:    Not  really,  that's  the  important  part,  we  really  weren't  from 
different  persuasions.   Probably  because  of  something  in  the 
politics  of  the  districts  that  we  represented  we  were  supporting 
different  candidates,  but  were  really  weren't  of  different 
persuasions. 

In  looking  at  the  people  listed  here,  the  members  of  the  platform 
committee,  I  don't  think  that  any  of  them  had  a  different  persuasion. 

But  there  are  some  different  persuasions  now.   For  example  Congress 
man  John  Moss  from  Sacramento  was  Unitarian — not  Unitarian,  just 
the  opposite  of  Unitarian — Mormon — and  he,  I  imagine,  probably 
didn't  think  he  should  go  as  far  as  perhaps  John  Tunney,  Jerome 
Waldie  or  Tom  Rees.   But  he  was  there  because  he  had  to  represent 
Sacramento.   I  don't  recall  any  specific  fights  that  took  place. 

Sharp:     So  this  committee  was  pretty  broadly  based  then,  in  terms  of 
geographical — 

Miller:    Yes.   Moss  was  from  Sacramento,  Tom  Rees  was  from  Los  Angeles, 

John  Tunney  was  from,  I  guess,  Riverside,  Waldie  was  from  Contra 
Costa,  Alquist  was  from  San  Jose,  Danielson  was  from  L.  A.,  Dills 


*This  list  included  "urban  crisis,  human  rights,  law  enforcement, 
education,  labor,  housing,  transportation,  social  welfare,  public 
health,  consumer  protection,  environmental  pollution,  taxation, 
agriculture,  natural  resources,  veterans,  women's  rights,  senior 
citizens,  and  youth." 
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Miller:    was  from  L.  A.,  Moscone  was  from  San  Francisco,  Brathwaite  from 
L.  A.,  Cory  from  Orange  County,  Dunlap  from  Napa,  I  was  from 
Berkeley,  Sieroty  was  from  Beverly  Hills,  Vasconcellos  was  from 
San  Jose.   Alex  Garcia  who  originally — well,  there  was  a  recent 
election  in  which  he  was  a  senator  and  he  was  knocked  off  by  Torres. 
Timothy  Lemucchi  was  never  elected,  Leonard  Maizlish  wasn't  elected. 
Marc  Poche  wasn't  elected  but  he's  on  the  court  of  appeals  now. 

Sharp:     Was  there  particular  consternation  from  within  the  Democratic 

party  then  over  the  presidential  candidates  that  showed  up  at  this 
particular  convention  that  you  were  having  just  in  the  first  part 
of  '68? 

Miller:    No.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  people  generally  were  for  a  candidate 

depending  upon  how  strong  the  candidate  was  in  their  elective  areas. 
I  don't  think  there  was  any  issue  that  divided  us  really;  none  come 
to  mind. 

Sharp:     It's  always  hard  to  tell  where  the  state  politics  leave  off  and 
the  national  politics  begin. 

Miller:    That's  right.  Mainly  in  the  state  it  had  to  do  with  personalities; 
who  was  with  whom. 

Sharp:     Did  you  have  an  early  1968  choice  for  president? 
Miller:    Who  were  the  candidates  around  that  time?   [laughs] 

Sharp:     Well,  Eugene  McCarthy,  of  course,  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  were 
the  two — 

Miller:    It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  someone  else  before  that.   Kennedy 
and  McCarthy,  were  those  the  only  two  running,  wasn't  there  some 
body  else?  Wasn't  Humphrey  in  there? 

Sharp:     Well,  Humphrey,  of  course,  later.   President  Johnson  gave  up  about 
March  of  '68  and  then,  of  course,  it's  Humphrey.   But  I  wondered 
if  you  had  already  decided  by  that  time  or  how  you  were  thinking. 

Miller:    I  had  not  decided  on  Humphrey.   I'm  trying  to  remember  who  was  the 
most  popular  in  the  Berkeley  area. 

Sharp:     I  would  have  thought  maybe  McCarthy. 

Miller:    No.   Strangely  enough  it  wasn't  McCarthy.   There  was  a  large  group 
of  McCarthy  people  who  thought  that  he  had  spoken  out  and  had  been 
not  part  of  the  political  makeup  and  who  were  for  McCarthy.   For 
no  other  reason,  I  can't  imagine  what  other  reason  there  was. 
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Miller:    Then  there  were  Kennedy  people.   I  was  a  Kennedy  person,  I  know 
that,  and  so  was  the  main  group  in  San  Francisco,  McCarthy  was 
a  kind  of  added-on  person  of  the  liberal  left,  which  could  be 
said  also  about  Kennedy  except  that  the  Kennedy  people,  generally, 
were  people  who  had  been  in  politics  before  and  who  had  worked. 
That's  generally  what  it  was. 

The  nominee,  finally,  was  who?  Who  was  the  nominee? 
Sharp:     It  was  Humphrey. 

What  happened  after  the  assassination? 
Miller:    Of  Kennedy? 
Sharp :     Yes . 

Miller:    That  is  the  time,  I  believe,  when  Humphrey  became  the  nominee, 
wasn't  it?  Do  you  mean  what  happened  politically  or  how  the 
people  felt  or  what? 

Sharp:     Well,  does  anything  immediately  come  to  mind  as  being  a  major 
effect  of  the  assassination? 

Miller:    Just  a  kind  of  numbness.  Mainly  the  people  who  had  been  for 

Kennedy,  and  that's  why  Richard  Nixon  won  the  election.   We  all  just 
felt  numb,  and  were  against  Humphrey  who  had  been  a  liberal  for 
a  long  time  but  who  was  considered  part  of  the  operation  that 
was  going  on.   He  had  been  [Lyndon]  Johnson's  vice-president. 

fl 

Sharp:     The  effect  on  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Kennedy  assassination. 
I  have  an  image  that  people  sort  of  stood  around  with  their  heads 
in  their  hands. 

Miller:    That  is,  in  essence,  what  happened.   People  were  so  shocked  by  it. 

Kennedy  wasn't  the  leading  candidate,  he  had  just  lost  an  election 
in,  I  guess  it  was,  either  Oregon  or  Washington,  prior  to  coming 
to  California.*  But  most  people  in  this  area  and  probably  in  the 
whole  state  were  for  Kennedy. 


*Kennedy  lost  to  McCarthy  in  the  Oregon  primary  on  28  May  1968. 
Kennedy  won  in  California  on  4  June  1968,  the  same  day  he  was 
shot  and  fatally  wounded. 
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Sharp:     Did  you  participate  in  the  campaign  at  all  for  Mr.  Kennedy? 

Miller:    I  would  have  to  say  yes,  but  it  wasn't  a  whole  lot  of  traveling 
up  and  down  the  state  and  that  sort  of  thing.   Generally  in  this 
area  where  I  was  located  everybody  was  for  Kennedy  except  many  of 
the  students  at   the  university,  at  Cal,  [University  of  California, 
Berkeley],  were  for  McCarthy.   But  it  didn't  make  that  much  of  a 
difference. 

Sharp:     Did  the  black  caucus  come  out  in  favor  of  Mr.  Kennedy? 
Miller:    I  don't  recall  but  I'm  sure  that  they  all  were  for  Kennedy. 

I  don't  remember  any  black  caucus  member  who  was  for  anybody  else. 

Sharp:     What  do  you  think  was  the  impact  of  Nixon's  election  on  the 
Democratic  party? 

Miller:    Well,  there's  something  that  is  not  generally  recognized  but  should 
be.   The  Democrats  in  California  [have]  always  been,  not  set  on 
another  track,  but  have  always  done  things  a  bit  different  from 
the  Democrats  as  a  whole.   For  example,  when  Nixon  was  elected, 
the  Democrats  became  stronger  in  his  day.   Even  today,  when  Ronald 
Reagan  was  elected,  the  Democrats  control  both  houses  in  our 
legislature  and  probably  we  will  get  more  this  time  coming  up. 

So  that  the  presidential  election  really  didn't  have  an  effect 
on  the  local  election — or  if  it  did,  it  seemed  to  have  the 
opposite  effect.  When  Nixon  was  elected,  if  you  look  at  the 
voter  returns,  he  mainly  was  elected  from  other  states.   He 
probably  carried  California  because  he  designated  it  as  being  his 
home  town  but  I  don't  think  there  was  any  base  of  "we  want  Nixon" 
sort  of  feeling.  People  who  probably  didn't  vote  in  California 
except  the  Republicans  and  those  southern  Democrats  who  wanted  to 
have  somebody  else  other  than  Humphrey. 

Sharp:     Was  Alan  Cranston  sort  of  singled  out  as  a  leader  for  the  Democratic 
party  because  he  was  one  of  the  only  successful  Democratic  candidates 
in  California  in  '68? 

Miller:    If  he  was,  it  doesn't  occur  to  me  now  that  he  was  really  a  leader. 
I  imagine  that  he  was  considered  more  or  less  a  leader  because  he 
was  the  Democratic  Senator  at  that  time.  Alan  Cranston  had  lost 
an  election  as  the  controller  when  I  was  first  elected.  He  had 
been  the  controller  in  California,  and  that  was  when  Pat  [Edmund 
G. ,  Sr.]  Brown  was  stepped  out  of  office  and  Reagan  came  to  power. 

v 

I  also  remember  from  the  Democratic  meetings  at  that  time  that 
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Miller:    Cranston  was  considered — well,  he  had  originally  been  part  of  the 
progressive  leading  movement  then.   Later  on  he  became  the  person 
[who  said],  "We  don't  want  to  go  too  far,  let's  hold  it  where  it 
is  now."  So  that  he  was  later  on  elected  as  Senator  and  he 
maintains  that  position  by  being  a  liberal  only  if  it  doesn't  appear 
to  be  too  dangerous. 

Sharp:     If  it  wasn't  Cranston  then,  was  there  any  particular  leader  for 
the  Democratic  party? 

Miller:    I  certainly  can't  think  of  any.   California  is  a  big  state  and 
if  you  would  put  it  on  the  East  Coast,  it  would  extend  from 
New  York  to  Florida.   [laughs]   It's  just  that  main  differences 
and  changes  there.   If  there  was  one  leader,  it  doesn't  come  to 
my  mind  right  off  the  bat.   Probably  the  Cranston  people  direct 
their  questions  to  Cranston  and  so  on  as  being  the  leader.   But 
I  don't  think  he  was  a  leader  to  small  groups  in  different  areas. 

Sharp:     There  was,  of  course,  the  Democratic  state  central  committee — Roger 
Boas  as  the  head  of  it  at  this  point.   There  is  that  hierarchy 
that's  sort  of  built  in,  and  they  don't  matter  though  in  terms  of 
leadership? 

Miller:    Well,  not  really.   In  California  the  party  structure  doesn't  really 
mean  anything  until  there's  an  election.   People  keep  the  party 
together.   For  example,  Roger  Boas  is  now — I  forget  the  name  of  his 
position  in  San  Francisco. 

Sharp:     He's  chief  administrative  officer. 

Miller:    Yes.   Once  being  appointed  you  can't  be  unappointed,  you  know.   [laughs] 
I  believe  at  one  time  he  was  supervisor  for  many  years.  He  wanted 
the  position  because  it  would  put  him  in  a  strong  say  so.  Anything 
coming  up  he  would  have  something  to  say  about  it ,  which  apparently 
worked.   But  as  for  pervasive  power  and  all  that,  I  don't  think  so. 


Additional  Notes  on  Minority  Leader  Role,  1970-1972; 
Party  Loyalty 
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Sharp:     I  have  some  questions  about  the  party  between  '70  and  '73;  '70  to 
'72  was  the  period  that  you  were  minority  leader.   I  did  see  one 
note  about  an  assembly  monthly  newsletter  that  the  Democratic 
caucus  put  out  and  the  first  mention  of  it  is  in  1970.   I  wondered 
if  you  were  connected  with  it  at  all?  If  you  remember  it. 
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Miller:    No  more  than  getting  the  people  together  because,  as  I  recall, 
the  newsletter  essentially  talked  about  things  that  were  going 
on  in  the  assembly.   It  was  essentially  to  make  sure  that  it 
put  out  what  was  going  on  and  nothing  else.   So  nothing  comes 
to  my  mind  right  offhand  that  would  point  that  out  as  being  one 
of  the  major  accomplishments  at  that  time. 

Sharp:     I  would  like  you  to  just  tell  me  about  what  you  did  as  minority 
leader. 

Miller:     It's  better  to  ask  questions. 

I  was  more  or  less  the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  assembly.   I 
called  the  meetings.   I  got  the  point  of  view  of  everybody  around. 
I  made  speeches  on  the  floor,  quite  a  few  of  them.   If  the  Republicans 
came  up  with  some  idea  of  changing  this,  that,  or  the  other  I  would 
first  have  a  caucus  to  see  whether  we  would  be  for  it.   If  we  were 
for  it  I  would  get  up  and  say  we  were  for  it,  in  so  many  words.  If 
we  were  against  it  I  got  up  and  made  a  long  and  rambling  speech  being 
against  it. 

I  was  considered  a  great  orator  but  after  my  illness  I  am  not  that 
much  of  an  orator  now. 

Sharp:     What  were  the  main  issues,  if  you  remember  at  all,  for  the  Democratic 
party  as  you  were  supposed   to  face  them  as  minority  leader? 

Miller:    Unemployment  mainly.   Democrats  always  come  up  behind  unemployment 
if  it's  good  for  their  election  coming  up.   The  things  that  had 
been  done  previously  in  the  Pat  Brown  administration  that  were 
trying  to  be  changed  or  turned  back  by  the  Reagan  administration. 
We  saw  this  and  we  kind  of  went  in  there  talking  against  it  and 
how  it  would  affect  people.   Apparently  it  worked  because  the  next 
election  the  Democrats  came  back  to  power. 

Sharp:     Did  your  work  in  the  black  caucus  change  at  all  as  minority  leader? 

Miller:    That's  funny,  that's  never  been  asked  before.   [laughs]   I  don't 
think  so,  I  had  always  been  a  rabble  rouser,  you  might  say.   As  I 
remember  there  weren't  that  many  meetings  of  the  black  caucus  after 
I  became  minority  leader.   Mainly  because  I  guess  they  figured — this 
is  all  my  say  now — that  when  the  minority  leader  is  a  member  of  the 
black  caucus  and  what  the  minority  leader  does  with  the  black  caucus 
and  what  the  minority  leader  does — . 

The  black  caucus,  in  essence,  was  all  the  black  members  getting 
together  to  make  their  point  of  view  heard.  But  I  guess  when  a 
black  member  becomes  the  leader  of  everybody,  then  what  everybody 
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Miller:    does  is  what  the  black  members  want.   [laughter]   That  isn't  the 
case  now,  I  want  to  tell  you. 

Sharp:     No,  I'm  sure.   It's  very  much  more  complicated  now. 

There  is  the  issue  of  party  loyalty  and  this  article  that  I  sent 
you  highlighted  that.*   I  imagine  that  this  would  have  had  special 
consideration  coming  at  the  end  of  two  Reagan  administrations.   Or 
does  it  seem  that  there  was  more  of  a  push  towards  cohesiveness  in 
the  last  couple  of  years? 

Miller:     I  looked  at  the  article  that  you  gave  and  it  pointed  out  that  certain 
people  did  not  follow  the  Democratic  party  all  the  way.   As  I  viewed 
it,  it  appeared  that  most  people  were  from  shall  we  say,  areas  that 
were  not  solidly  Democratic,  they  were  areas  that  could  go  either 
way.   For  example,  a  mention  is  made  of  Pauline  Davis  who  represented 
some  of  the  northern  grower  counties  when  she  was  in  Sacramento. 
But  Pauline,  I  would  say,  was  in  essence  a  Republican.   She  was  a 
Democrat  but — 

Sharp:     In  terms  of  voting? 

• 

Miller:    Her  vote  was,  in  essence,  Republican.   She  had  to  be  very  much 

convinced  on  anything  mainly  because  of  the  people  she  represented. 
The  same  was  then  true  of  [Bill]  Bagley.   Bagley  was,  in  essence, 
a  Democrat,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  and  he  was  elected  from 
Marin  county,  which  ordinarily  elects  Republicans. 

The  Democrats  who  line  up  as  having  split  from  the  party  a  number 
of  times  generally  voted  that  way  because  they  had  represented  a 
district  that  was  not  wholly  Democratic,  or  that,  in  essence,  did 
not  want  to  go  the  way  the  Democrats  were  going  at  that  time. 

Sharp:     The  article  did  show  Democrats  as  more  cohesive  than  the  Republicans. 

Miller:    Yes.   Now  it's  not  true.   At  the  present  time  Republicans  are  more 
cohesive  than  the  Democrats.   Republicans  in  the  assembly  are  not 
there  now  but  watching  the  Republicans  generally  have  thrown  out 
of  office  old  Republicans  who  have  any  idea  of  doing  anything  to 


*See  "Who's  Who  in  Party  Loyalty  Rankings,"  California  Journal, 
December,  1973,  pp.  417-418. 
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Miller:    get  along  with  any  Democrat.   They  are  generally  right-wing  Republicans 
from  Orange  County  and  southern  California. 

Prior  to  the  present  time  they  weren't.   They  were  people  who,  in 
essence,  represented  "what  was  right"  more  or  less.   That's,  in 
essence,  the  way  things  are  going  right  now. 

Sharp:     More  towards  the  right  you  would  say? 

Miller:     In  the  Republican  party,  more  towards  the  right.   The  Democrats 

generally,  are  not  as  outspoken,  radical,  changing  things,  now,  but 
they  are,  in  essence,  considerably  more  enlightened  than  the 
Republicans.   I  probably  shouldn't  use  such  words,  but  it  seems 
that  way. 

Sharp:     But  you  did  have,  when  you  were  there,  people  like  John  Schmitz, 
John  Stull — 

Miller:    Yes.   John  Schmitz  was  from  Orange  County,  John  Stull  represented 
a  very  conservative  area,  they  were  both  Republicans.   But  they 
did  not  control  the  party.   They  were  considered  sort  of  right-wing 
nuts,  more  or  less.   The  Republican  party  has  grown  more  and  more 
in  their  ways  now.   So  I  would  have  to  say  today  that  the  Republicans 
in  the  assembly,  more  so  than  in  the  senate,  incidentally,  are 
considerably  more  conservative  than  they  had  been  before. 

Sharp:     Is  that  due  at  all  to  the  two  administrations  of  Mr.  Reagan  as 
governor? 

Miller:     I  don't  think  so.   I  think  it  more  or  less  represents  a  section 
of  the  country,  particularly  southern  California,  where  people 
have  moved  from  the  city  out  to  other  areas  and  they  are  running 
away  from  all  the  problems  of  the  city.   They  believe  that  everything 
that's  going  on  now  in  government  is  the  reason  things  are  so  bad. 
They  have  a  strict  Republican  point  of  view  about  things,  even  if 
they  are  Democrats,  incidentally. 


1974  Democratic  Successes  in  Sacramento 


Sharp:     All  of  this  is  leading  up  to  significant  Democratic  successes  in 

'74,  most  notably  the  election  of  a  Democratic  governor  [Edmund  G. 
"Jerry"  Brown,  Jr.].   Now  you  weren't  minority  leader  anymore  by 
this  point  but  you  did  come  with  a  certain  perspective.   I  wondered 
just  how  you  viewed  Brown's  election — as  obvious,  expected,  or 
worked  for,  or  how  you  appraise  it? 
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Miller:    Well,  you  have  got  to  remember  how  the  Democratic  leadership  lined 
up.   [Robert]  Moretti  was  the  [assembly]  speaker  at  that  time.   He 
was  also  running  for  governor.   Willie  Brown,  obviously,  was  for 
Moretti  because  Moretti  wanted  Willie  Brown  to  succeed  him.   Moscone 
was  also  running  for  the  governorship  at  that  time. 

I  was  originally  in  support  of  George  Moscone.   When  George  decided 
he  would  withdraw  because,  obviously,  there  wasn't  enough  money, 
I  immediately  called  up  Jerry  Brown  and  said  to  him  "I'm  for  you." 
He  said,  "Great."   I  think  I  was  the  only,  at  least  the  first  if  not 
the  only,  elected  "Democratic  black  leader"  who  was  for  Brown  at 
that  time. 

[There  were  some  who]  didn't  like,  more  or  less,  and  this  comes 
back  to  haunt  Brown,  how  things  were  going.   They  voted  for  Brown 
because  he  was  more  or  less  an  outsider.   He  was  a  Democrat  but 
he  was  an  outsider. 

Now,  presently,  Brown  having  been  governor  has  to  fight  that  kind 
of  feeling  to  be  elected.   Pete  Wilson,  who  is  his  opponent,  presently, 
as  I  probably  told  you  earlier,  had  been  a  seatmate  of  mine  when  he 
was  in  the  assembly.   I  personally  know  them  both,  I  just  don't 
think  that  Pete — well,  number  one,  Pete  doesn't  represent  the  point 
of  view  tliat  most  Republicans  think  he  does  [laughs]. 

Sharp:     How  so?   He's  more  conservative  or  less  conservative? 

Miller:    He's  very  much  less  conservative.   Pete's  a  prep  school  boy,  born 
in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago.   I  think  he  was  raised  in  St.  Louis, 
I  believe,  he  went  to  Yale,  and  he  went  back  to  San  Diego  to  be 
mayor .   He  has  been  running  from  the  mayor ' s  seat  in  San  Diego 
to  become  something  ever   since — the  governorship  and  all  of  that. 

Brown,  who  probably  would  make  as  good  or  better  Senator,  has  been 
in  office.   People  from  California  generally  always  have  something 
against  the  guy  who  has  been  in  office  before,  and  that's  what 
Brown  is  laboring  with  now. 

Sharp:     Were  you  pretty  active  in  Jerry  Brown's  campaign  then  after  you 
changed  from  supporting  Moscone? 

Miller:    Oh,  I  made  speeches  about  him.   I  had  to  make  speeches  in  San 
Francisco  because  Willie  Brown,  this  being  his  territory,  went 
with  Moretti.   So  I  was  pretty  much  centrally  located,  yes. 

Sharp:     Did  you  bring  other  members  of  the  black  caucus  along  with  you 
in  terms  of  support  for  Jerry  Brown? 

Miller:    I  think  they  came  along  grudgingly  afterwards  but  I  hadn't  called 
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Miller:    them  to  convince  them  one  way  or  the  other.   I  was  convinced 
that  Brown  was  going  to  win.   I  think  the  rest  of  them  joined 
on  to  the  Brown  bandwagon  when  it  appeared  that  he  would  be 
the  nominee, 

Sharp:     Why  did  it  seem  so  obvious  to  you  that  he  would  win? 

Miller:    I  don't  know.   It's  kind  of  hard  to  explain.   I  knew  that  people, 
when  I  talked  to  them,  wanted  somebody  who  had  not  been  in  the 
forefront  of  making  sure  things  didn't  go  right. 

Also,  this  is  the  period  when  I  was  not  in  the  "inner  party 
leadership"  and  apparently  the  "inner  party  leadership"  was  doing 
everything  wrong.   Their  image  was  wrong,  whereas  Brown's  image 
was  probably  right. 

Sharp:     I  wasn't  in  Berkeley  at  the  time,  but  was  Berkeley  a  particularly 
favorite  spot  for  Jerry  Brown? 

Miller:    Yes,  yes,  definitely  better  than  all  the  other  candidates. 
Sharp:     Well,  I  know  in  terms  of  the  UC  campus  that  there — 
Miller:    I  mean  Berkeley  period,  yes. 

Sharp:     He  was  a  particular  favorite  for  environmental,  I  mean  he  was 
seen  as  a  very  forward — 

Miller:    Yes,  yes,  and  he  was  also  pretty  much  on  the  right  track,  I  would 
have  to  say,  for  all  the  other  things,  minorities  and  ordinary 
working  people  as  well.   So  that  it  was  clear  to  me  that  he  would 
be  elected. 

His  Republican  opponent  did  not  appear  to  be  that  way,  pretty  much 
in  the  mold  of  things. 

Sharp:     I  don't  know  how  close  you  were  on  the  inner  circle  of  the  Brown 
campaign  but  I  wondered  if  you  noticed  campaign  assistants  who 
might  have  been  helpful  to  Pat  Brown  when  he  had  been  in  his  own 
campaigns ,  if  there  was  some  sort  of  father  to  son  carry  over  of 
campaign  help? 

Miller:    No,  that  was,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  see,  one  of  the  reasons  [Jerry] 
Brown  was  elected  and  elected  again,  because  there  was  no  connection 
between  he  and  his  father  in  their  campaigns.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  newspapers  related — and  I  knew  it  wasn't  so — that  he  didn't  even 
speak  to  his  father  or  even  deal  with  his  father.  But  his  father 
did  not  have  a  controlling  influence  with  his  campaign  at  all. 
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Miller:    His  son  probably  did  different  things.   His  father  would  suggest 

somebody  for  appointment  or  something  and  he  would  appoint  somebody 
else. 

When  the  people  of  California  elected  Ronald  Reagan,  they  were 
just  tired  of  Pat  Brown,  anything  that  appeared  to  be  Pat  Brown. 
And  Jerry  was  new,  he  gave  them — well  they  would  say,  "We  know 
that  Brown  was  for  the  people,  and  this  Brown  is  for  the  people, 
and  he's  going  to  do  things  different,  so  we  go  with  him." 


Medi-Cal  and  Welfare  Legislation,  1971 


Sharp:     I  want  to  shift  gears  now.   I  have  some  questions  about  changes 
in  the  Medi-Cal  and  the  welfare  legislation.   I'll  try  to  help 
you  remember  some  of  the  main  things  that  were  going  on. 

You  were  on  [assembly]  Ways  and  Means  [Committee]  '71  through  '74. 
You  were  on  the  Welfare  Committee  all  the  way  from  '67  through  '74. 
I  wonder  if  any  major  issues  on  these  committees  come  to  mind  just 
right  off  the  bat  and  we  can  talk  about  those — 

Miller:    I  can  think  of  things  generally  in  the  Welfare  Committee.  When 
Ronald  Reagan  came  to  office,  his  great  point  of  view  was  to  get 
the  cheats  off  welfare  and  that  sort  of  thing.   Luckily  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Welfare  Committee  didn't  necessarily 
see  that  as  the  important  thing.   Their  problem  was  doing  something  that 
made  it  appear  as  if  they  were  "cleaning  up  welfare,"  but  not  really 
doing  anything  terribly  explosive.   That's  what  happened  generally. 

When  the  Republicans  were  running  things  nothing  extreme  happened. 
Maybe  it  was  cleaned  up  so  that  it  would  look  as  if  things  were 
better  done,  but  nothing  devastatingly  extreme  happened.   On  Medi- 
Cal,  things  were  cleaned  up  so  that  they  appeared  to  go  through 
without  so  much,  how  would  you  say,  waste. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  presently,  today,  I  was  in  Sacramento  when 
even  more,  how  would  you  say,  strict  Medi-Cal  bills  went  through. 
In  other  words,  doctors  who  had  been  getting  a  little  more  off  the 
top  than  they  should  were  not  held  more  in  tow.   It's  a  Democratic 
assembly  and  a  Democratic  governor.   It  all  happened  last  week 
when  I  was  up  there. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Medi-Cal  and  the  welfare  business  during  the  time 
that  the  Republicans  were  in  power  in  California  came  to  be  not  so 
much  cutting  people  off,  but  making  rules  plainer  and  restricted — 
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Miller: 


Sharp : 


"You  have  got  to  fit  this  rule,  this,  that  or  the  other." 
generally  what  happened. 


That's 


Miller: 


Sharp : 
Miller: 


There  is  the  one  bill  that  I  had  sent  you  the  note  about  is 
AB  949,  it  passed  in  '71.*  That  is  the  point  when  Bagley  is 
chairman  of  the  Welfare  Committee  and  Bill  Greene  is  vice  chairman. 
This  California  Journal  article  says  that  it  was  attempting  to 
reduce  the  state  cost  of  Medi-Cal.   There  was  some  co-payment 
involved  that  was  passed  in  the  bill.   There  was  a  ceiling  placed 
on  physicians'  fees. 

I  wondered  what  the  committee's  concern  was  or,  if  you  remember, 
your  concern  about  what  the  consequences  of  passing  that  sort  of 
bill  would  be — was  it  no  big  deal  that  it  passed? 

Well  it  was,  in  essence,  a  big  deal  because  we  weren't  sure  as  to 
how  to  stick  to  it,  to  line  up;   you  can't  do  this  or  you  can't 
[do]  that  [as  it]  would  affect  the  overall  program.   Apparently 
it  didn't.   The  bill  got  out  and  it  was  enacted  into  law  after, 
I'm  sure,  we  were  convinced  that  whatever  we  did  wouldn't  be  so 
extraordinarily  tough  but  a  rather  stricter  allowance  of  certain 
benefits. 

In  retrospect,  as  I  look  back  now,  it  probably  was  not  so  as  all 
pervasive. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Bagley' s  role  at  all? 

I  remember  Bagley "s  role  as  being  that  of  the  fictitious  Republican 
going  in  and  convincing  the  Reagan  people,  Meese  and  all  the  rest, 
that  things  should  be  done  this  way  and  not  the  other  way  if  you 
want  to  get  it  out  of  the  house. 

But  Bagley  was,  I  would  have  to  say,  probably  the  best  Republican 
to  point  out  that.   Because  he,  in  essence,  had  been  voting  the 
way  Democrats  had  been  voting  all  along.  He  simply  reclassified 
things  to  look  as  if  they  were  Republican  doings  but  it  really 
wasn't. 


*See  "Tough  Trading  Breaks  Executive-Legislative  Deadlock  on 
Welfare  and  Medi-Cal,"  California  Journal,  July-Augtist  1971, 
pp.  193-195. 
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Sharp:     There  is  also  the  major  welfare  bill,  which  was  pretty  much  at 
the  same  time,  it's  SB  796. 

Miller:    Who  was  the  author? 
Sharp:     [Anthony]  Beilenson. 

Miller:    Oh,  yes.   Beilenson  was  an  extreme  liberal  Democrat  from  Beverly 
Hills,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  probably  more  liberal 
than  most  places;   Berkeley  and  Beverly  Hills.    tlaughs]   That 
should  give  you  some  idea  as  to  what  the  bill  really  did.   It 
probably,  as  I  recall,  just  clarified  things  and  made  sure  nobody 
was  getting  away  with  anything  they  shouldn't  but  really  didn't 
cut  off  anybody  drastically. 

Sharp:     Did  you  worry  about  the  bill's  effect  on  blacks,  for  example, 
since  there  are  many,  many  more  blacks  needing  assistance? 

Miller:    That's  what  comes  to  my  mind,  but  I'm  trying  to  figure  out  whether 
or  not  the  bill  was  good  or  bad,  and  I  usually  think  of  it  that 
way.   Apparently,  it  did  not  affect  them  badly.   Being  Beilenson's 
bill  it  wouldn't,  he  wouldn't  even  carry  it. 

Sharp:     Do  you  remember  getting  a  lot  of  heat,  for  lack  of  a  better  word, 
from  Berkeley  constituents  about  these  so-called  reform  measures 
that  were  attempting  to  be  passed? 

Miller:    No.  Strangely  enough,  my  Berkeley  constituents  always  assumed 

[laughs]   that  I  would  be  doing  the  right  thing  and  I  generally  was. 

Sharp:     Was  that  scary? 

Miller:    No.   I  was  sort  of  a  strange  fellow.   I  never  really  was  afraid 

that  what  I  did  wasn't  what  the  people  wanted  because  if  it  didn't 
then  I  would  try  to  explain  to  them  what  it  was. 

H 

Sharp:     Did  it  bother  you  that  you  might  not  be  able  to  live  up  to  their 
expectations? 

Miller:    No.   I  always  explained  to  the  people  what  the  problem  was.   They 

knew  what  I  wanted  to  do ,  I  generally  wanted  to  do  what  they  wanted 
to  do.   I  generally  explained  to  them  how  it  had  to  be  done,  and 
if  we  couldn't  do  it  this  way  we  had  to  do  it  that  way.   If  we 
failed  then  they  would  understand.   But  I  never  felt  that  I  wasn't 
doing  what  they  wanted. 

Sharp:     When  you  would  come  back  to  Berkeley  periodically — 
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Miller: 
Sharp : 
Miller: 

Sharp : 
Miller: 


Sharp : 
Miller: 


Oh,  yes,  every  night  generally. 
Oh,  you  commuted? 

Every  night  until  my  last  two  years, 
years  I  commuted  about  ten  or  so. 


So  out  of  twelve  or  some  odd 


Would  there  always  be  messages  waiting  for  you  when  you  got  home 
from  people  that  wanted  to  talk  to  you? 

No.   That  I  didn't  do  because,  you  see,  I  would  leave  early  in 
the  morning,  I  would  get  there  [to  Sacramento]  about  ten  o'clock. 
The  session  began  about  ten,  I  assume.   I  would  get  finished  by 
four,  and  when  I  got  home  it  was  about  five-thirty  or  so.   There 
was  no  going  to  the  office.   If  I  went  to  the  office  it  would  be 
on  some  specific  day.   Any  messages  coming  to  me  generally  went 
to  Sacramento . 

I  just  wondered  what  the  routine  was  like. 

I  think  that  other  assemblymen  in  other  districts  had  different 
set  ups.   Strangely  enough,  I  never  really  had  real  difficulty 
in  representing  Berkeley. 


Willie  Brown  as  Leader 


Sharp:     I  wondered  about  Willie  Brown's  role  as  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means. 
He  was  chairman  during  the  passage  of  both  these  bills. 

Miller:    Well,  Willie  had  been  very  much  involved  in  getting  Moretti  made 
speaker  and  he  and  Moretti  ran  things.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  Willie  probably  ran  things  with  Moretti  going  along.   As 
Ways  and  Means  chairman,  Willie's  whole  modus  operandi  was  not 
more  or  less  saying  what  will  we  do  now,  it  was,  "We  are  going 
to  do  this  now."  All  the  members  of  the  committee  asked  a  question 
but  I  seldom  did.  And  that  was  as  Willie  said  it  would  go. 

Sharp:     Well  it  simplified  things.   [laughter] 

Miller:  Generally,  he  had  been  right  on  most  issues  and  he  had  a  way  of 
going  to  the  different  candidates  and  explaining  to  them  why  it 
should  be  that  way. 

Sharp:     That  was  a  big  committee  though. 
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Miller:    Oh  yes,  it  is. 

Sharp:     It  strikes  me  that  it  wouldn't  have  been  too  easy,  really,  to — 

Miller:    Well,  you  have  got  to  remember  that  you  appoint  people,  the  speaker 
appoints  everybody  to  committees  in  the  assembly  and  if  Willie  Brown 
was  the  speaker,  then  the  members  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
committee  were  generally  going  to  go  along  with  what  he  had  wanted 
anyway . 

Every  once  in  a  while  there  was  somebody  going  the  other  way  but 
generally,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  went  as  the  speaker  [Moretti] 
and  Willie  decided. 

Sharp:     Was  there  any  tension  at  all  between  Speaker  Moretti  and  Willie 
Brown  then? 

Miller:    No,  they  were  inseparable.  Willie  and  the  speaker  were  as  one. 
Sharp:     How  did  that  come  about? 

Miller:    I  think  they  were  elected  the  same  time  [1964],  two  years  before 

I  was  first  elected.   Moretti  was  Unruh's  guy  and  Willie  was  anti- 
Unruh.   I  think  they  probably  got  together  somewhere  along  those 
lines  and  became  friends  and  so  on;   then  they  were  inseparable. 

Sharp:     I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  [assembly]  speakership  fight  in  '73. 
It  was  Willie  Brown,  basically,  against  Leo  McCarthy  with  Moretti 
pretty  openly  supporting  Willie  Brown  as  his  successor.  What  you 
have  just  given  me  sets  that  up  nicely.   What's  your  version  of 
what  the  speakership  battle  was  like,  how  it  all  took  place,  and 
what  happened? 

Miller:    Unfortunately  Willie  Brown  would  have  been  speaker  that  year.   For 
some  reason  he  thought  that  when  I  was  named  minority  leader  that 
I  had  in  some  way  euchered  him  out  of  being  minority  leader,  but 
that  wasn't  so.   I  was  picked  by  him,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  Bob 
Crown  thought  I  was  a  good  choice. 

In  the  speakership  fight  it  really  depended,  because  the  vote  was 
so  close,  on  whether  most  of  the  black  members  would  go  with  Willie, 
who  was  black,  or  with  McCarthy.   I  believe  it  was  Leon  Ralph  who 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  run  and  I  told  him  I 
had  asked  for  some  committee,  I've  forgotten  which  one  it  was  now, 
and  Willie  told  him  more  or  less  that  that  was  not  so  because  he 
was  so  sure  he  would  be  speaker  and  he  didn't  need  my  help. 
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Miller:    I  then  started  to  help  Leo.   I  went  to  the  other  black  members  and 
told  them,   "You  should  listen  to  what  Leo  wants  because  Leo  will 
give  you  this,  that,  and  the  other,"  and  they  did.   As  it  turned 
out  only  Willie,  and  I  believe  only  one  other  member,  voted  for 
Willie.   Leon  and  Willie  and  I  had  been  close  all  along.   When  I 
told  Leon  that  he  didn't  find  out  if  it  was  true  or  not,  but  he 
went  back  to  Willie  and  found  out  what  I  said  was  true.   That,  in 
essence,  is  what  won  the  election  for  Leo  McCarthy — the  fact  that 
Willie  was  not  doing  what  he  said  he  would  do.   He  promised  chair 
manships  to  certain  people  and  he  wasn't  going  to  give  them  to  them. 
For  example,  the  Rules  Committee  chairmanship,  which  he  had  promised 
to  give  to  three  or  four  guys,  one  of  them  being  Leon  Ralph.   Leon 
found  out  that  he  would  not  be  the  chairman  and  that's  why  he  didn't 
vote  for  him. 

But,  in  essence,  Willie  lost  the  speakership  because  his  politics 
had  not  been  clean. 

Sharp:     It  sounds  like  things  sort  of  got  away  from  him,  in  a  way. 

Miller:    Exactly,  he  just  outdid  himself. 

Sharp:     Did  that  fuel  the  tensions  between  you  and  Mr.  Brown? 

Miller:    It's  very  difficult  to  determine  how  it  all  started  but  I'm  sure 
that  just  blew  it  all  out  of  proportion  because  he  had  indicated 
to  Leon  that  I  wasn't  going  to  be  anything  anyway.   So  I  just 
started  with  McCarthy  and  told  the  other  members,  "Well,  see  for 
yourselves  whether  you  will  be  for  McCarthy  or  Willie."  They 
determined  on  their  own  that  they  would  be  for  McCarthy  because 
Willie  had  been  lying.   It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Sharp:     Apparently  that's  politics. 

Miller:  Yes.  It  didn't  have  to  be  because  most  of  the  guys  would  have 
been  for  Willie  had  he  told  them  the  truth.  But  it  really  got 
to  whether  or  not  Willie  Brown  was  being  fair  with  them. 


Sharp:     You  mentioned  to  me  that  you  thought  there  were  pretty  significant 
civil  rights  gains  made  when  you  were  in  the  assembly.  We  were 
discussing  the  black  caucus  and  I  asked  you  if  you  had  gotten 
frequent  contact  or  input  from  the  NAACP.   You  said,  "Well,  the 
members  of  the  black  caucus  as  well  as  outside  political  groups 
like  the  NAACP  pretty  much  thought  along  the  same  lines." 
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Miller:  Yes,  it  was  mainly  trying  to  see  how  poor  people  could  be  helped 
because  civil  rights  laws,  as  such,  were  needed  in  California  at 
that  time.  We  wanted  to  make  sure  that  everyone  was  treated  as 
the  law  already  said.  I  imagine  that  if  there  was  anything  that 
we  could  do  directly,  we  did  it  that  way. 

There  wasn't  any  effort,  as  I  can  recall,  up  until  the  Reagan 
[gubernatorial]  administration  that  people  tried  to  undo  what 
had  already  become  the  law  in  California. 

Sharp:     But  there  weren't  any  particular  bills  that  got  passed  that  stand 
out  as  increasing  civil  rights? 

Miller:    There  probably  were  some  but  none  of  them  come  to  my  mind  now. 


Oakland  Politics  in  1973 

Sharp:     The  last  question  I  had  was  about  this  article  on  Oakland  that  I 
saw  that  I  sent  you  the  copy  of.*  It  caught  my  eye  because  it 
mentioned  Otho  Green  running  for  mayor  in  a  very  wide  spectrum 
of  other  candidates  including  Bobby  Seale  against,  of  course,  John 
Reading ,  who  was  the  Republican  [mayoral]  incumbent.   This  was  in 
1973. 

Miller:  [Do]  you  know  what  happened  to  Reading  after  that? 

Sharp:  No,  I  really  don't.  What  did  happen  to  him? 

Miller:  He  was  jailed.   [laughter] 

Sharp:  Oh!   All  right.   Had  you  been  involved  in  this  mayor's  race? 

Miller:    Yes,  my  district  extended  into  Oakland — north  Oakland  and  west 
Oakland,  which  is  considerably  more  vibrant.   North  Oakland  had 
been  middle-class  blacks.  West  Oakland  had  been  poor  but  first- 
established  blacks.  And  east  Oakland,  [has]  the  blacks  people 


*See  "How  the  Whites  Keep  Control  of  Oakland,"  by  Robert  Feinbaum, 
California  Journal,  December  1973,  pp.  419-420. 
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Miller:    generally  think  about  when  they  think  about  blacks;   that  wasn't 
my  district.   But  everything  that  happened  in  Oakland,  in  effect, 
had  some  effect  on  us. 

It's  very  interesting  what  happened  in  that  campaign  because  had 
Bobby  Seale  not  been  involved,  representing  the  radicals  more  or 
less,  Otho  might  very  well  have  won. 

As  you  know  now,  Lionel  Wilson,  who  is  black,  who  had  been  a 
judge,  was  the  candidate  who  finally  became  the  first  black  mayor 
of  Oakland.   I  had  always  thought  that  a  person  of  Wilson's  caliber 
and  background  and  all  of  that  would  be  best  to  be  mayor  of  Oakland. 
Luckily  Lionel  just  wanted  to  be  elected  to  office.   He  always  did 
want  to  be  elected  to  office,  and  he  was  about  to  retire  from  the 
judgeship,  so  he  got  elected.   Not  without  opposition,  but  he  was 
elected. 

Sharp:     Were  you  particularly  involved  in  working  either  with  Mr.  Green 
or  Mr.  Seale? 

Miller:  -   Not  really.   I  didn't  get  involved  for  all  kinds  of  reasons.  Many 
of  the  white  people  who  had  been  in  my  campaign  were  supporting 
Bobby  Seale,  and  many  of  them  were  supporting  Otho  Green.   I  would 
imagine  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  black  voters  in  my 
districts  supported  Otho. 

I  didn't  get  involved  in  it  per  se  because  it  wasn't  an  issue  that 
my  position  could  be  clarified  on.   In  other  words,  if  I  was  for 
Otho  or  Bobbv  Seale  wouldn't  have  been,  I  think,  proper  because 
of  my  constituents,   more  or  less.   And  then  neither  one  of  them 
were  pretty  good  candidates. 

Sharp:     It  brings  up  the  difficulty  of  the  black  radical  option  as 

personified  by  Bobby  Seale,  as  personified  by  the  Black  Panther 
party.   What's  your  perspective  on  that? 

Miller:    I  think  it  was  useful  at  the  time.  Unfortunately  they  turned  their 
anger  more  or  less  against  progressive,  enlightened  blacks  who  were 
being  elected  to  office  at  that  time.   For  example  with  John  George, 
he  was  a  candidate  for  something,  he's  elected  now  [as  Alameda 
County  supervisor].  John  George  is  considered  left  of  center  but 
the  Black  Panthers  were  attacking  him  something  vicious  at  that 
time,  which  didn't  make  very  much  sense  to  me.  They  were  attacking 
John  George,  I  guess,  because  of  the  fear  that  he  would  be  elected. 
He  wasn't  elected  in  that  office  at  that  time. 
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Miller:    I  was  attacked  too,  but  I  think  that  was,  well  I  guess  it  was  an 
atmosphere  of  growing  and  needing  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  has  died  down  now  and  the  so-called  black  radical  movement  and 
so  on  is  not  infused  in  all  the  campaigns.   It's  not  seen  because 
it's  not  done  that  way.   That  may  well  be  the  way  things  are  going. 
All  of  a  sudden  everything  seemed  to  be  conservative.  Black  radicals 
are  still  around,  but  they  have  more  sense  now  and  they  don't  support 
one  individual  candidate.   They  support  people  who  they  think  can 
get  elected,  which  makes  much  more  sense. 

Sharp:     The  attacks  that  you  experienced  by  the  Black  Panther  party,  what 
form  did  they  take? 

Miller:    I'm  thinking  of  when  Otho  Green  ran  against  me  the  first  time 

[in  1966],   He  wasn't  [running  as]  a  black  candidate,  but  he  ran 
against  me  the  first  time  based  on  the  fact  that  I  was  from  Berkeley, 
I  was  upper  middle  class,  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing;   a  lot  of 
trash.   [laughs] 

I  remember  at  one  meeting,  I  don't  even  know  who  the  candidate 
was,  but  they  were  saying  that  John  Miller  was  from  this  group 
of  blacks  who  got  elected  and  who  don't  know  what's  going  on 
with  the  poor.   It  was  more  or  less,  "I'm  of  the  poor  therefore 
I  know  the  poor.   He  is  not  from  the  poor  therefore  he  does  not 
know  the  poor,"  something  like  that,  which,  in  essence,  you  could 
see  couldn't  have  made  very  much  difference  in  the  final  analysis. 


Final  Comments 


Sharp:     That's  really  all  the  questions  I  have.   I  wondered  if  there  are 
areas  that  you  thought  of  that  perhaps  we  should  cover  that  I 
haven't  touched  on? 

Miller:    No,  none  in  the  scope  of  what  you're. doing.   I'm  just  going  to 

say  that  presently  I'm  a  judge  now,  not  just  a  judge  but  a  court 
of  appeals  judge  which  makes  a  considerable  amount  of  difference. 
At  the  appellate  level  I  represent  northern  California  [First 
Appellate  District]  except  for  the  inner  side  of  California  which 
is  Sacramento . 

But  the  experience  which  I've  had  are  now  carried  all  the  way  up 
to  the  appellate  court.   Since  I  was  one  of  the  first  blacks 
appointed — there  were  two,  Clint  White  and  I  were  appointed  to 
the  appellate  court  level  in  northern  California  at  first.   As 
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Miller:    it  appears  now,  what  Clint  thinks  and  what  I  think  about  the  law  is 
generally  it  can  correct  what  has  gone  on  before.   Anything  that's 
been  done  in  the  lower  courts  that  comes  up  not  looking  right  is 
usually  reversed  by  us.   But  there  hasn't  been  any  great  militant 
outcries  or  anything  so  it  appears  that  what  Clint  has  thought  and 
What  I  have  thought  the  way  things  should  be  is  pretty  much  coming 
about.   I  think  it  points  out  the  proper  adjustment  that  goes  on 
in  the  lives  of  all  of  us.   The  things  that  seemed  to  have  been 
radical  at  one  point  aren't  now. 

I,  of  course,  have  been  taken  out  of  the  political  aspect.   I 
don't  even  make  speeches  anymore.   But  it  appears  that  all  that's 
good.   [laughs]   I've  served  my  time  more  or  less. 

Sharp :     Well ,  I  thank  you  for  your  time . 

H 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Just  after  finishing  high  school  in  California  during  the  Depression, 
Vern  Sturgeon  started  out  to  become  a  minister  at  the  Bethel  Bible  Institute 
of  Toledo,  Washington.   His  call  to  the  ministry  had  originated  from  both 
Baptist  and  Pentecostal  influences  which  Sturgeon  received  from  his  parents. 
These  influences  remain  with  him  today,  even  though  he  did  not  complete  his 
theological  studies,  and  his  life  has  taken  him  deeply  into  California  state 
politics. 

Staff  of  the  Government  History  Documentation  Project  noticed  Sturgeon 
because  of  his  advising  of  first-time  gubernatorial  candidate  Ronald  Reagan 
in  the  1966  campaign.   Sturgeon  had  been  a  Republican  state  senator  from 
San  Luis  Obispo  since  1960,  city  councilman  and  mayor  of  Paso  Robles  before 
that.   He  had  lost  his  own  reelection  bid  due  to  reapportioning  of  his  district, 
and  agreed  to  advise  Mr.  Reagan  after  this  defeat.   In  this  oral  history  the 
interviewee  comments  that  he  had  attracted  Reagan's  attention  because  of  his 
views  on  welfare  reform  and  his  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Social  Welfare 
Committee.   Sturgeon  carried  a  major  welfare  bill,  passed  in  the  early  1960s, 
which  included  substantial  money  for  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Child 
ren  program.   Sturgeon  also  reflects  on  other  matters  such  as  lobbying  practices 
and  the  early  days  of  the  unionization  of  California's  farm  workers  by  Cesar 
Chavez  (what  later  became  the  United  Farm  Workers) . 

In  his  own  interview  in  this  same  series,  Ronald  Reagan  remarks  briefly 
that  there  were  two  long-term  legislators,  Sturgeon  and  Assemblyman  Charles 
Conrad,  who  helped  him  to  learn  about  the  California  legislature  during  the 
1966  campaign.   Sturgeon  himself  fills  this  in  by  recalling  that  he  would  travel 
ahead  to  the  next  town  on  the  campaign  speaking  schedule  and  find  out  what 
important  issues  were  brewing  so  that  Reagan  could  be  prepared  for  them.   He 
also  "rousted  up  issues"  for  the  candidate,  such  as  the  apparent  eligibility 
of  only  one  Dodge  dealer  in  California  to  bid  on  contracts  for  sale  of  cars 
for  the  Highway  Patrol.  To  further  illustrate  how  he  assisted  Reagan  in  this 
campaign,  Sturgeon  describes  one  meeting  which  the  candidate  had  with  a 
prospective  supporter.  The  individual,  whom  Sturgeon  identifies  only  as  a 
lobbyist,  was  testing  Reagan's  ideas  on  certain  issues.   As  Sturgeon  remembers, 
"We  learned  very  quickly  in  the  first  sitting  to  communicate.  He  iReagan]  could 
look  at  me  and  get  his  answer.  He  was  depending  on  me  for  his  positions,  on 
whatever  these  guys  were  talking  about.   Obviously,  I  wasn't  going  to  give  him 
a  position  that  would  get  him  into  trouble.   We  did  this  almost  ESP... just  a 
nod  of  the  head  or  a  grin  or  something.  But  he  knew." 

After  the  1966  campaign,  Reagan  appointed  Sturgeon  as  his  legislative 
assistant,  a  position  the  interviewee  held  until  1969  when  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission.   Sturgeon  recalls  that  his  appointment  as 
Reagan's  liaison  with  the  legislature  was  logical  because  no  one  else  on  the 
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new  governor's  staff  and  legislative  experience,  someone  who  "knew  these  guys." 
Sturgeon  discusses  how  his  role  and  the  position  of  legislative  assistant 
evolved  in  the  two  years  following.   In  the  beginning,  he  remembers,  he  was 
better  able  to  control  which  bills  were  introduced  in  the  legislature  and 
which  ones  Governor  Reagan  actually  saw.   Later  on,  department  representatives 
and  others  gained  direct  access  to  Reagan  and  received  his  support  without 
Sturgeon's  approval  for  their  bills.  He  adds  that  the  position  of  the 
legislative  assistant  changed  even  more  substantively  in  Reagan's  second  term 
with  the  addition  of  cabinet  discussion  of  pending  legislation. 

The  interviewee  ends  his  recollections  by  commenting  on  his  tenure  at 
the  PUC,  1969-1974.   These  five  years  were  difficult  ones  for  the  commission 
with  the  combination  of  new  consumer  activism,  a  raising  of  gasoline  and  oil 
prices  worldwide,  and  important  bills  which  the  commission  wanted  the  California 
legislature  to  pass. 

These  interview  sessions  were  conducted  on  4  and  19  May  1982  at  Sturgeon's 
suburban  home  in  Alamo,  a  town  southeast  of  Berkeley.   A  recent  stroke  had 
left  the  interviewee's  vision  and  movements  slightly  impaired  and  his  wife, 
Esther  Sturgeon,  assisted  him  in  his  review  of  the  transcript.   She  penned  in 
a  few  changes  for  him.   Sturgeon's  chronicle  of  his  work  with  the  legislature 
and  Ronald  Reagan  are  important  for  what  they  show  of  processes  of  political 
campaigning  and  bill-making  in  California  during  the  late  1960s. 

Sarah  Sharp 
Interviewer-Editor 

6  June  1983 
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I  BACKGROUND  EXPERIENCES 
[Interview  1:   May  4,  1982 ]//# 

State  Senator,  Republican  Party  Official 

Sharp:     Now,  you  were  born  in  San  Luis  Obispo? 

Sturgeon:  No,  I'm  probably  the  only  politician,  active  in  my  time,  who  was 
a  legitimate  immigrant  to  California,  in  a  covered  wagon.  My 
family  consisted  of  ten  kids.   I'm  number  seven  and  the  only  one 
of  the  ten  who  was  not  born  in  California.  My  parents  went  to 
Arizona  in  1914  to  a  little  town  called  Chandler,  which  is  near 
Phoenix.   They  were  there  for  five  years.   I  was  born  in  1915. 
They  came  back  in  1916,  and  the  covered  wagon  was  the  only  way  we 
had  of  getting  back.   Of  course  I  was  one  year  old  when  we  came 
back.   So  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  ten  who  was  not  born  in 
California,  and  the  only  one  who  ever  cared. 

Sharp:     What  were  your  parents'  names? 

Sturgeon:  George  and  Josephine.  My  father  came  from  Indiana  and  my  mother 
was  a  native  daughter  of  California.   Her  mother  and  her  father 
both  came  to  California,  her  mother  from  Missouri  and  her  father 
from  Texas.   One  of  them  came  in  1851,  and  the  other  one  didn't 
get  here  until  1852.   So  they  were  here  a  long  time. 

Sharp:     Do  you  remember  your  mother's  maiden  name? 

Sturgeon:  Morris.  Her  father  was  a  half-Cherokee  Indian  and  his  mother 
was  a  full-blooded  Cherokee  Indian. 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.  For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  68. 


Sharp : 
Sturgeon: 

Sharp : 

Sturgeon: 


Sharp : 
Sturgeon: 


Sharp : 
Sturgeon: 


Did  your  father  have  any  particular  ethnic  background? 

No.   The  name  Sturgeon  is  English,  but  his  mother  was 
Dutch,  and  his  father  was  English. 


Pennsylvania 


Did  you  have  any  particular  religious  influences  when  you  were 
growing  up? 

Yes,  very  much  so.  My  mother  and  father  were  both  very  religious. 
My  dad  was  a  Baptist,  and  my  mother  was  too,  until  about  1924, 
maybe,  when  she  went  to  the  Angelus  Temple  [in  Los  Angeles].   She 
had  cancer  and  she  was  healed  of  the  cancer  through  prayer  at 
that  time.   She  lived  after  that  until  about  1950,  I  think. 
Strangely  enough,  she  died  from  cancer  but  she  did  have  from  1925 
to  1950  almost  complete  health. 

The  Angelus  Temple,  was  that — ? 

That  was  Aimee  Semple  McPherson,*  and  it's  a  branch,  I  guess,   of 
Pentecostal  faith.   So  I  was  actually  raised  in  the  Pentecostal 
church.   I  was  still  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church.  When  you 
become  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  you're  a  member  until  you 
die,  they  never  throw  you  out  or  anything. 

I  actually  started  to  be  a  minister  when  I  was  eighteen, 
just  out  of  high  school.   It  was  in  the  Depression,  there  was 
absolutely  no  money,  zero  money,  not  one  penny  or  a  job  to  earn 
a  penny  to  go  to  college.   I  would  liked  to  have  gone  to  college, 
but  I  didn't  get  there,  but  I  did  start  Bible  school  at  the 
Bethel  Bible  Institute  of  Toledo,  Washington,  and  went  for  just 
one  quarter,  really. 

I  suppose  I  didn't  like  being  poverty-stricken.   There  was 
absolutely  no  money,  not  a  penny.   The  food  and  room  were  furnished 
by  donations  from  people  who  belonged  to  that  particular  church. 
It  was  though,  full  gospel  or  Assemblies  of  God,  what  has  grown 
into  the  Assemblies  of  God  today,  as  a  major  church.  At  that 
time  it  wasn't.   [pause] 

I  think  this  is  right,  that  you  were  mayor  of  Paso  Robles? 

Yes,  before  that  I  was  on  the  [Paso  Robles  city]  council  for  quite 
a  while. 


*Aimee  Semple  McPherson  was  an  American  evangelist,  founder  of 
the  International  Church  of  the  Foursquare  Gospel  and  the  Angelus 
Temple.   She  was  noted  for  her  healing  sessions. 


Sharp:  You  were  mayor  when  you  ran  for  the  state  senate? 

Sturgeon:  That's  right. 

Sharp:  And  that  was  1960? 

Sturgeon:  Right. 

Sharp:     Was  someone  encouraging  you  to  run  for  the  senate,  or  was  it 
just  time  for  a  change? 

Sturgeon:   It  must  have  been  about  1958,  my  county,  San  Luis  Obispo  County, 
was  engaged  in  a  water  fight  with  Monterey  County,  over  the  water 
in  the  Nacimiento  River.   I  was  the  spokesman  as  the  mayor  of 
Paso  Robles,  in  about  1959,  and  that  involved  going  to  Sacramento, 
to  sit  through  the  hearings  for  two  or  three  weeks,  I  guess. 
During  that  time,  I  had  a  chance  to  observe  the  legislature  a 
little  bit,  and  I  thought  that  the  state  senate  was  exactly  what 
I  would  like  to  do.   The  incumbent  was  apparently  healthy  and 
he  was  well-liked;  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  he  wasn1 t 
going  to  be  there  as  long  as  he  wanted  to  be.   So  I  kind  of  went 
home  and  just  forgot  about  it,  but  then  the  next  year,  the 
incumbent  died. 

Sharp:     I'm  trying  to  think  of  his  name. 

Sturgeon:   Alfred  Erhart.  He  died  after  the  primary.  So,  there  was  a 
provision  in  the  law  which  allowed  the  [Republican]  county 
central  committee  to  fill  that  nomination  for  the  Nevember  [1960] 
ballot. 

At  that  point,  a  friend  who  was  on  the  council  with  me, 
Caspar  Mandella,  encouraged  me  to  run  for  it.   I  was  from  the 
part  of  the  county  where  nobody  lived,  Paso  Robles,  and  the 
Democratic  candidate  [Thomas  F.  Nolan]  was  from  San  Luis  Obispo. 
In  fact,  he  was  a  political  science  professor  at  Cal  Poly 
[California  State  Polytechnic  College],  I  think  he  still  is. 
There  was  no  reason  in  God's  world  for  anybody  to  think  that  I 
would  win.   I  don't  know  why  I  thought  I  could.   But,  I  did  get 
the  nomination,  and  then  I  did  subsequently  win. 

Sharp:     Had  you  come  into  politics  as  a  Republican,  or  is  that  a  major — ? 

Sturgeon:  Yes,  I  did.   I  was  a  Democrat  to  begin  with.  I  voted  the  first 
time,  in  1936,  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  after  one  term  of 
that  I  was  so  badly  disillusioned  with  the  broken  promises  of 
the  Democrats  that,  that  was  the  end  of  that  for  me.   So  I 
switched  over  to  a  Republican  and  been  Republican  ever  since . 

Sharp:     If  you  could  just  take  a  few  minutes  and  describe  what  you  think 
the  major  issues  were  that  you  had  to  deal  with  as  a  senator. 


Sturgeon:  Well,  there  were  a  lot  of  them.  Welfare  was  one. 

Sharp:  Even  as  a  senator? 

Sturgeon:  As  a  state  senator,  yes. 

Sharp:  Even  in  that  period? 

Sturgeon:   Yes,  because  you  know,  the  new  people  coming  into  the  senate  get 
committee  assignments  that  nobody  else  wants.   It's  on  the  basis 
of  seniority  and  social  welfare  is  not  one  that  is  sought  after 
by  very  many  people.   So  I  ended  up  on  social  welfare,  and  I  got 
interested  in  it.   In  fact,  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Social 
Welfare  Committee.   I  think  that  probably  happened  in  1963.   I'd 
only  been  there  for  two  years  and  I  was  rather  flattered  that  I 
was  made  a  chairman  when  a  couple  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Democratic  party,  who  came  in  at  the  same  time  I  did,  didn't 
get  chairmanships. 

[Interviewer-editor  posed  following  question  to  Mr.  Sturgeon 
during  his  review  of  the  manuscript.  His  reply  follows.] 

Sharp:     Why  were  you  appointed  chairman,  especially  with  Hugh  Burns  as 
pro  tern? 

Sturgeon:   I  was  appointed  chairman  because  after  making  friends  with  Hugh 
Burns,  he  felt  I  could  chair  the  committee  in  a  manner  that 
would  please  the  parties. 

[transcript  resumes] 

Sturgeon:   I  seemed  to  get  along  well  with  the  other  members  as  soon  as  I 
got  there.   They  kind  of  opened  their  arms  and  welcomed  this 
green  kid  out  of  the  country. 

I  noticed  on  your  questionnaire,  you  were  interested  in  the 
welfare  reforms  that  took  place  under  [Ronald]  Reagan. 

Sharp:     Thought  we'd  get  to  those  in  a  little  while. 

Sturgeon:   That  started  back  though  when  I  was  in  the  senate.   I,  along  with 
the  committee,  whoever  they  were,  the  fact-finding  committee, 
there  were  seven  of  us  as  I  remember,  went  out  and  held  hearings 
throughout  the  state.*  We  came  up  with  a  package  of  bills  to  be 


*This  fact-finding  committee  may  have  consisted  of  Sturgeon, 
Weingard,  Cobey,  Petersen,  Pittman,  Symons,  and  Williams. 


Sturgeon:   proposed  and  most  of  those  bills  were  co-signed  by  all  of  the 
committee.   But  that  package  failed;  it  passed  the  senate  and 
failed  in  the  assembly,  with  a  lot  of  demonstrations  and  a  lot 
of  hate  generated  from  it. 

[Interviewer-editor  posed  the  following  question  to  Mr.  Sturgeon 
during  his  review  of  the  manuscript.  His  reply  follows.] 

Sharp:     Can  you  tell  me  more  about  the  "demonstrations"  and  "hate"? 

Sturgeon:   Busloads  of  people,  primarily  from  the  Bay  area,  came  to 

Sacramento  protesting  the  bills.   Because  of  possible  violence 
the  assembly  chairman  cancelled  hearings  on  one  occasion  for  fear 
of  not  being  able  to  take  testimony  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

[transcript  continues] 

Sturgeon:   Such  things  as,  and  I  don't  remember  all  of  them  at  all,  but  one 

of  them  was,  at  that  time  if  you  were  on  strike,  you  were  eligible 
for  unemployment  insurance.   The  employee  doesn't  pay  anything 
into  unemployment  insurance,  so  the  effect  was,  the  employee  had 
the  employer's  money  to  fight  him  on  a  strike. 

My  feeling  and  the  rest  of  the  committee's  feeling,  and  they 
were  Democrats  and  Republicans  both  on  the  committee,  was  that  if 
you're  going  to  get  into  a  fight  with  somebody,  you  ought  to 
fight  with  your  own  resources.   If  you  want  to  go  on  strike, 
save  up  your  own  money  to  strike  and  do  not  expect  the  employer 
to  support  you  while  you're  out  fighting  him. 

Well,  that  failed.  That  was  only  one  part  of  the  package, 
it  was  quite  a  range  of  bills.  After  I  wasn't  there  anymore,  I 
was  in  the  governor's  office,  those  bills  were  resurrected  and 
almost  the  whole  package  subsequently  passed  while  Reagan  was 
governor,  and  he  did  sign  them  into  law. 


Sharp: 
Sturgeon: 

Sharp : 
Sturgeon: 


So  what  you're  saying  is,  that  in  this  period — ? 

The  groundwork  was  laid  for  this  before  Reagan  ever  became 
governor.   In  fact,  it  was  that  program,  that  was  responsible 
for  me  becoming  part  of  Reagan's  campaign  team  to  begin  with, 
when  he  ran  the  first  time. 


I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that, 
about . 


I  wondered  how  that  came 


That  was  what  got  him  interested  in  me. 


Sharp:     Let  me  ask  you  to  give  me  a  few  other  examples  of  some  of  the 
major  issues  that  you  were  involved  in. 

Sturgeon:   In  the  senate?  Actually  there  were  a  whole  bunch  of  them  that 
I  was  not  involved  in  because  during  the  heavy  voting  period  in 
'63,  I  spent  most  of  the  time  in  the  hospital  with  phlebitis. 
One  was  the  year  when  the  fair  employment  practices  [bill  was 
passed].   It's  the  one  there  was  a  big  fight  on  the  senate 
floor  the  last  night  of  the  session,  and  the  conservative  group, 
including  Senator  [Hugh]  Burns  and  some  of  the  Democrats  were 
attempting  to  drag  out  the  session  so  they'd  run  out  of  time. 
Ed  [Edwin  J.]  Regan,  who  was  a  Democrat  from  Weaverville  up  in 
Trinity  County?   (Anyway,  you  go  west  from  Redding  to  get  there.) 
He  forced  the  vote.  Okay,  it  was  the  Rumford  Act  on  fair  housing 
and  I  missed  that  entirely.* 

So,  in  fact  they  sent  a  card  over.  Senator  [James  A.]  Cobey 
who  was  later  to  become  an  appellate  judge  wrote,  "What  some 
guys  would  do  to  miss  these  tough  votes."  So  I  was  not  really 
involved  at  all,  but  there  was  a  reason,  I  was  in  the  hospital. 

There  was  some  milk  legislation  that  I  was  involved  in. 
Sharp:     I  wondered.  Now,  you  had  been  a  milk  distributor. 

Sturgeon:   Yes,  I  was  still.   That  was  before  the  days  of  conflict  of 

interest  laws  which  we  now  have.   I  think,  I've  thought  about 
this  quite  a  bit,  the  reason  I  never  got  into  any  trouble  over 
that  was  because  every  time  I  presented  the  bill,  I  clearly 
identified  it  as  being  a  conflict  of  interest  bill.   I  didn't 
call  it  that  but  I  said,  "You  all  know  that  I'm  involved  in  the 
milk  industry,  that  I  am  a  milk  distributor."  Then  I  went  on 
with  my  presentation. 

I  guess  because  I  was  up  front  with  it  nobody  ever  picked 
it  up,  you  know,  made  anything  out  of  it.  That  was  true  for  the 
entire  six  years  that  I  was  there.   I  carried  most  of  the  milk 
legislation  for  the  industry,  but  I  clearly  identified  myself  as 
being  part  of  it.   Shortly  after  that,  the  law  was  changed  where 
you  couldn't  do  that  anymore. 

Sharp:     Tell  me  more  about  the  relationships  that  you  would  necessarily 
have  had  then  with  certain  lobbyists. 


*Assemblyman  Byron  Rumford 's  bill,  AB  1240,  banned  racial 
discrimination  in  rental  or  sale  of  housing  in  California,  with 
certain  limitations. 


Sturgeon:   Yes,  I  did.   One  is  still  over  there,  Bob  Beckus,  but  the  rules 
on  lobbying  were  much  different  then,  then  they  are  are  now 
too. 


Sharp:     How  so? 

Sturgeon;   Now,  they  have  limits  on  what  they  can  spend.  Well,  there 

weren't  any  limits.   The  limits  were  the  amount  of  money  that 
they  had  to  spend.   In  actual  practice,  nobody  who  was  over 
there  ever  bought  any  food  for  himself,  unless  he  just  plain 
wanted  to.  You  often  did  want  to  yourself,  because  you  didn't 
like  all  these  fancy  dinners  that  you  got,  or  you  bought  your 
own  food  simply  because  you  didn't  want  the  lobbyist  buying  your 
food. 

They  did  provide,  not  only  for  me,  but  for  everybody,  except, 
there  were  a  couple  who  didn't  accept  anything.   One  of  them  was 
John  [A.]  Murdy  [Jr.],  from  Orange  County.   The  other  one  was 
Hugh  [P.]  Donnelly,  who's  now  passed  away,  from  Stanislaus 
County.   Donnelly  was  quite  an  old  man,  Murdy  wasn't  that  old. 
He  was  older  but,  he  was  perhaps  seventy.   They  were  very  much 
to  themselves,  but  to  everybody  else  it  was  just  a  big  social 
club. 

This  was  accepted  practice.   Everybody  knew  it,  you  didn't 
make  any  effort  to  hide  it,  absolutely  not.   It  was  just  wide  out 
in  the  open  and  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  it.  The  press  came 
with  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Sharp:     How  did  you  deal  with  it  then,  wanting  to  be  real  honest  about 
the  fact  that  you  were  involved  in  the  milk  industry,  but  still 
wanting  also  to  carry  legislation  for  people  who  needed  it? 

Sturgeon:  Well,  I've  carried  legislation  if  I  believed  it.  I  carried  it 
for  anybody  who  wanted  it.   I  carried  legislation  for  the  old 
people,  went  to  their  meetings  to  understand  what  they  were 
doing.   Carried  it  for  the  blind,  who  else?   The  one  that  I  kind 
of  shied  away  from  was,  what  was  her  name  Dolores  Huerta,  is 
that  the  right  name,  Huerta  is  the  last  name,  who  turned  out  to 
be  first  lieutenant  in  the  farm  labor  movement  for  Cesar  Chavez. 

Sharp:     I  don't  recall  that  name. 

Sturgeon:   She's  the  woman.  Anyway,  she  was,  at  that  time  a  cute  little 

Mexican  girl,  come  around  there  lobbying,  and  I'd  laugh  at  her, 
you  know  kid  her  and  laugh  at  her.  But  they  were  a  little  bit 
too  far  out  for  me  to  support.  Yet  some  of  the  things  they  wanted, 
were  absolutely  right. 
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Sturgeon: 


Sharp : 
Sturgeon: 

Sharp : 
Sturgeon: 
Sharp : 

Sturgeon: 
Sharp : 
Sturgeon: 


Sharp: 
Sturgeon: 


One  of  them  I  remember,  that  I've  always  felt  a  little  bit  bad 
about  voting  against  it,  was  portable  toilets  for  the  fields. 
I  guess  maybe  the  second  time  around  I  probably  did  vote  for  it, 
because  I  went  down  through  the  vegetable  fields  in  the  Salinas 
Valley .   There  were  one  hundred  people  out  there  in  that  field 
working,  picking  lettuce,  vegetables  and  whatever,  with  no 
sanitary  facilities  of  any  kind,  absolutely  zero,  nothing. 

So,  once  you  went  down  there. 

I  saw  what  there  was.   Then  it  was  different.   But,  I  was  not 
one  of  their  champions,  one  of  their  favorites. 

Let  me  move  you  on  to  some  other  things  now.   I  thought  we  might 
talk  just  a  bit  about  your  work  with  the  Republican  party. 


Actually,  there  wasn't  that  much  of  it. 
of  some  kind. 


I  suppose  I  had  a  title 


You  did,  you  were  assistant  to  the  secretary,  and  the  secretary 
was  Karl  von  Christierson? 

Yes,  Karl  von  Christierson,  he  was  a  grower  in  Salinas. 
What  did  you  do? 

Actually,  nothing,  nothing.   I  think  they  had  those  titles  to  pass 
around,  I  don't  know,  to  make  you  feel  good  or  something.   But  I 
went  to  all  the  state  central  committee  meetings.   I  did  that 
while  I  was  on  the  executive  committee.   That's  where  that  title 
came  from,  I  guess.   That  was  the  insiders.  You  know,  you  talk 
about  working  in  the  smoke-filled  back  rooms.  Well,  I  worked 
inside  of  those,  and  that  was  a  lot  of  fun. 

When  I  no  longer  was  there  and  just  a  member  of  the  state 
central  committee,  I  only  lasted  two  years,  because  it  wasn't 
near  as  much  fun  being  outside  waiting  for  those  guys.   So,  I 
was  involved  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  Republican  hierarchy 
during  those  years,  some  had  been  for  all  six  years. 

Why  did  you  want  to  do  that? 

I'd  been  as  a  city  councilman,  when  this  opening  came,  my  next 
door  neighbor,  who  lived  across  the  street,  and  was  on  the  county 
central  committee,  didn't  even  know  that  I  was  a  Republican.   I 
had  just  never  identified  with  the  political  party  at  all.   I 
was  registered  as  a  Republican  and  I  thought  if  I  was  going  to 
be  a  Republican,  I  better  find  out  why  I  was  one.   It  seemed  to  me 
like  the  way  to  find  out  was  to  go  and  listen  to  them  talk,  and 
participate,  that's  what  I  did. 


Sturgeon:  I'm  not  thought  of  this  way  anymore,  I'm  not  sure  why.  I  don't 
think  I've  changed,  I  think  maybe  the  party  has  changed.  I  was 
thought  of  as  one  of  the  moderates  in  the  Republican  party.  In 
recent  years,  the  last  ten  or  twelve,  I've  always  been  tabbed 
as  conservative.  I  don't  really  think  I  was  that  conservative, 
but  then  it's  all  in  people's  perception. 

For  instance,  to  illustrate  what  I'm  talking  about.   I 
carried,  you  may  remember  AB  59,  that  was  the  major  welfare  bill, 
I  guess,  of  the  century,  covering  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children,,   I  carried  that  on  the  floor  of  the  senate.*  Philip 
Burton  was  the  principal  author  of  that  in  the  assembly.   I  did 
it  because  I  thought  it  was  right.   I  did  a  lot  of  soul  searching, 
extended  over  a  matter  of  weeks.   Then  it  came  down  to — what  is 
the  right  thing  to  do?   I  concluded  that  a  whole  bunch  of  kids 
were  going  to  get  to  eat  who  weren't  eating  very  well  then,,  That 
was  the  reason  for  my  vote.   Not  only  my  vote,  but  I  took  other 
votes  with  me  because  I  was  one  of  the  moderates. 

In  fact  we  only  had  two  conservatives  at  that  time,  1963 
till  1965.  We  called  them  the  Gold  Dust  Twins. 

Sharp:     Gold  Dust? 

Sturgeon:   Gold  Dust  Twins.   That  was  [Senator]  John  Schmitz  and  [Senator] 
Jack  Schrade,  from  Orange  County  and  San  Diego.   They  were  the 
Gold  Dust  Twins  as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

Sharp:     Because  of  the  area  that  they  represented? 

Sturgeon:  No,  because  of  their  conservative  views.   They  were  a  no  vote  no 
matter  what.   They  were  against  everything.   Incidentally,  John 
Schmitz  doesn't  come  across  very  favorably  in  the  press  these 
days,  but  personally,  he  is  a  delightful  person.   He's  a  really 
nice  person. 

Sharp:     Really,  you'd  never  believe  it. 

Sturgeon:   No,  you  wouldn't.   But  the  one  time,  this  was  during  the  Reagan 
years,  we  were  down  at  Orange  County  for  some  kind  of  a  fund 
raiser  or  something,  and  Schmitz  and  I  were  friends,  we  still  are. 
But  he  put  me  in  a  circle  with  some  of  these  arch-conservatives 
from  Orange  County,  and  then  he  just  stepped  back,  half  a  step 
and  listened  and  let  the  conversation  go  where  it  would. 


*Sturgeon  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Social  Welfare  Committee 
in  1963. 
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Sturgeon:   It  turned  out  that  these  guys  believe  there  should  be  no  public 
fire  department.  The  insurance  companies  ought  to  pay  that 
because  that's  who  they're  protecting,  the  insurance  companies. 
There  shouldn't  be  any  public  police  department,  we  should  have 
the  Pinkerton  and  Burns  type  of  things.   I  think  that's  probably 
enough  to  illustrate  what  I'm  talking  about. 

But  this  was  the  philosophy  of  those  guys.  We  talked  there 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  turned  and  walked  away.   Schmitz  came 
along,  he  said,  "Now  you  think  I'm  a  conservative,  huh?"  He 
always  claimed  that  he  joined  the  John  Birch  Society  to  get  into 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  Republican  party  in  Orange  County. 

Sharp:     I  think  a  few  people  would  give  him  some  arguments  on  that! 

This  was  the  period,  1964  through  1967,  when  Gaylord 
Parkinson  was  chairman  of  the  party.   I  interviewed  Dr.  Parkinson, 
just  three  years  ago  now.  He  had  very  interesting  perspectives 
on  the  party  in  this  period  and  especially  the  1966  gubernatorial 
campaign. 


Advising  Ronald  Reagan  in  1966 


Sturgeon:   I  was  running  for  re-election  under  reapportionment . 
it 

Sturgeon:   When  I  was  running  for  re-election  [in  1966],  Bill  [William  E.] 
Roberts,  of  Spencer-Roberts,  was  the  guy  running  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  for  Reagan,  this  was  still  in  the  primary.   I 
was  running  against  Don  [Donald  L.]  Grunsky,  a  Republican  from 
Watsonville  and  also  Spencer-Roberts  was  to  run  my  campaign. 
Bill  Roberts  met  with  me  and  Caspar  Mandella,  who  was  my  real 
good  friend  from  Paso  Robles.  He  has  since  died.  Roberts  wanted 
me  to  drop  out  of  that  race  and  be  the  campaign  manager  for  Ronald 
Reagan.   I  was  flattered  to  be  asked,  but  yet  I  was  involved  in 
the  reapportionment  thing.   I  was  opposed  to  reapportionment,  and 
still  am  incidentally.   I  was  involved  in  a  fight  and  I'd  never 
been  a  guy  that  quit  in  a  fight,  and  knowing  that  the  numbers  were 
all  against  me,  but  still  they  had  to  beat  me,  I  wouldn't  quit 
running  for  re-election. 

So,  I  said  that  well,  I  wanted  some  time  to  think  about  it. 
They  said,  "Fine." 

Then  Reagan  himself  called  me  at  home  later,  and  said,  "Vern, 
I  just  wanted  you  to  know  that  those  guys  were  speaking  for  me. 
They  weren't  just  off  there  by  themselves,  and  I  really  would  like 
to  have  you." 
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Sturgeon:   Up  until  that  instant,  I  hadn't  made  up  my  mind  for  sure.  My 

wife  wouldn't  have  any  part  of  it.   She  said,  "You  have  to  decide 
what  you're  going  to  do."  So  I  told  him,  what  I  just  told  you, 
"I  think  you're  going  to  win,  I  hope  you  win  and  God  bless  you, 
but  I  can't  quit  in  this  fight.   I  know  that  I'm  probably  going 
to  get  beat,  but  I  didn't  choose  to  fight  and  I'm  not  going  to 
walk  away."  So  he  said,  "Thank  you  very  much,"  and  hung  up. 

Then  the  primary  was  over,  and  I  lost,  I  lost  incidentally 
by  winning  94  percent  of  the  vote  in  my  old  district.   But  Grunsky 
was  a  popular  guy  in  his  district,  and  he  had  more  people  than  I 
did,  so  he  won.   He  was  a  good  senator  incidentally,  not  a  very 
nice  person  I  thought,  but  he  was  a  good  senator. 

Immediately  after  the  primary,  my  wife  and  I  got  in  the  car 
and  went  to  Oregon,  you  know,  just  to  lick  my  wounds.   Because  I 
thought  the  world  had  come  to  an  end.   To  this  day  I  don't  know 
how  they  found  me,  but  I  got  a  call  from  Bill  Roberts  asking  me  to 
come  on  board  the  campaign. 

Sharp:     How  soon  was  the  call? 

Sturgeon:   Immediately,  within  a  week  after  the  primary  election.   I  said, 
"Well,  I'll  meet  with  you  in  Sacramento,  on  my  way  home  in  my 
office  there,  in  the  senate  office."  So  Bill  said,  "Fine." 

Sharp:     You  were  a  displaced  person  at  this  point? 

Sturgeon:   I  was  then,  yes. 

Sharp:     How  did  you  accept  all  of  this? 

Sturgeon:   I  think  we  ought  to  back  up  now,  why  Reagan  wanted  me  to  begin 

with.  We  were  at  a  [Republican]  party  function  of  some  kind.   I 
guess  it  was  during  the  reapportionment  fight  or  something, 
anyway  it  was  at  Santa  Cruz.  Grunsky  was  there  and  I  was  there 
and  Reagan  was  there  also.  Reagan  was  the  speaker.  This  was 
before  the  primary.  He  was  seated  next  to  me. 

Sharp:     Grunsky  or  Reagan? 

Sturgeon:  No,  Reagan,  at  the  head  table.  I  had  met  him  before,  but  I 

didn't  really  know  him.  We  were  just  sitting  there  talking  and 
I  was  telling  him  this  welfare  program  that  I'd  been  working  on, 
and  what  he  heard,  in  fact,  he  took  what  I  said.  He's  a  very, 
very  bright  guy,  he  picks  things  up  very  quickly.  He  took  what 
I  said  and  made  that  his  speech,  for  the  night. 

Sharp:     Did  you  recognize  it  all? 
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Sturgeon:   Oh  sure,  I  recognized  it. 

He  was  still  traveling  by  train  then,  he  wouldn't  fly,  and 
on  the  way  back,  well,  he  told  Bill  Roberts  and  Stu  [Stuart  K.] 
Spencer  that  he  wanted  me  on  his  campaign,  and  Bill  related  this 
to  me.   So,  it  came  out  of  that  meeting  in  Santa  Cruz,  originally. 
That  was  well  before  the  primary.   [That]  was  how  I  happened  to 
be  on  Reagan's  team. 

Sharp:     As  a  Republican  party  official,  which  is  what  you  were,  as  well 
as  state  senator,  did  you  have  any  sense  then  of  how  the  party 
felt  about  this  interloper?  Was  it  very  divided? 

Sturgeon:   It  was  divided  all  right.  But,  going  back  before  that,  we  had  a 
Republican  central  committee  meeting  in,  I'm  not  sure  which,  a  big 
hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  sometime  before  that,  maybe  two  years 
before  that.   It  must  have  been  around  1964. 

Sharp:     Part  of  the  Barry  Goldwater? 

Sturgeon:   After  Goldwater.   It  was,  I  think,  right  after  the  Goldwater  fiasco. 
Reagan  was  the  speaker  at  the  convention.  A  guy  by  the  name  of 
Jack  [John  F.]  McCarthy,  who  has  since  died  also,  he  was  the  senator 
from  Marin  County,  and  I  were  standing  in  the  back  of  the  room 
listening  to  this.   I  said  to  Jack,  "Jack,  there  is  our  candidate 
for  governor."  He  laughed  and  he  said,  "No  way,  it  will  never 
happen."  I  said,  "Why  do  you  say  that?"  He  says,  "Because  he 
strikes  me  as  being  far  too  smart  to  want  it."  I  said,  "Well,  I 
don't  know,  but  that's  what  I  think." 

But  it's  hard,  if  you've  listened  to  the  man  [Reagan],  it's 
awfully  hard  to  disagree  with  him.   One  thing,  and  everybody 
would  understand  him  better  if  they  knew  this,  that  what  he  says, 
he  believes.  You  can  agree  or  disagree,  take  your  pick,  but  he 
believes  what  he's  saying,  he  really  believes  that.   He  really  is 
a  very  sincere,  honest  guy. 

The  Republican  party  was  about  evenly  divided,  fifty-fifty, 
with  what  we  called  the  Birchers,  the  right-wingers,  and  the 
moderates,  who  were  people  who  were  perceived  to  be  like  me.   It 
was  guys  like  Bob  [Robert  T.]  Monagan,  John  Veneman,  Bill 
[William  T.]  Bagley,  Jack  McCarthy,  most  of  them. 

In  fact,  there  was  one  central  committee  meeting,  where  there 
was  some  issue,  and  the  right-wingers  manufactured  an  issue  for 
a  test,  to  see  where  they  were,  really.   They  almost  beat  us,  it 
was  almost  exactly  even.   Immediately  after  that,  we  phonied  up 
the  election  laws  or  the  party  laws,  to  give  us  the  advantage 
back,  where  an  incumbent  got  extra  appointees  to  the  state  central 
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Sturgeon: 


Sharp : 
Sturgeon: 


Sturgeon: 


Sharp: 

Sturgeon: 

Sharp: 

Sturgeon: 


committee.   This  was  all  straightforward,  but  I'm  not  sure  it 
was  quite  honest.   So  we  did.   So  we  loaded  up  the  central 
committee  and  of  course  the  Democrats,  they  would  do  anything 
we  wanted  with  our  party  and  we'd  do  the  same  thing  for  them, 
however  they  wanted  to  do  it. 

[Interviewer-editor  posed  the  following  question  to  Mr.  Sturgeon 
during  his  review  of  the  manuscript.   His  reply  follows.] 

Could  you  explain  this  a  little  more? 

The  central  committee  is  made  up  of  appointees  of  party  candidates 
who  ran  in  the  previous  state  elections.   The  roles  that  govern 
such  appointments  are  spelled  out  in  statutes.   Changing  the 
rules  requires  changing  the  law.   Incumbent  legislators 
customarily  allow  those  members  of  each  party  to  write  the  rules 
for  their  own  party. 

[transcript  continues] 

Prior  to  that  time  one  way  the  right-wingers  got  to  be  so  strong 
was  they'd  run  candidates  in  campaigns  where  there  wasn't  a  prayer 
of  them  ever  winning.  They  knew  that,  but  the  candidate  got  the 
appointments  the  same  as  the  guys  who  got  elected  got  them.   So, 
we  changed  that,  I  think  we  made  it  five  to  one,  or  something. 
At  least  we  gave  ourselves  what  we  thought  was  a  fair  advantage. 

So  what  you're  saying  is,  that  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  support 
for  Mr.  Reagan? 

Oh,  yes,  oh  at  least  half. 

Even  before,  say  by  the  beginning  of  '65? 

Well,  he  made  his  impression,  I  think  in  '64,  in  making  that 
speech  for  Goldwater»   Then  you  talk  to  the  man,  and  you  get  down 
to  specifics.  You've  heard  him  say  here  recently  that  he's  a 
soft  touch.  Well,  that's  really  true,  when  it  comes  to  specifics. 
When  it  comes  to  generalities,  he's  pretty  tough,  but  not  specifics. 
When  they  run  these  television  programs,  showing  somebody  being 
abused,  then  you  watch  in  the  next  week,  you  read  where  Reagan 
personally  intervened  and  took  care  of  it.   This  happens  over  and 
over  and  over  again,  because  he  is  really  a  soft-hearted  guy  when 
he  can  see  a  person  on  the  other  end  of  it.  When  he  can  see  a 
broad  group,  that's  different. 


Sharp: 


What  about  George  Christopher  and  William  Penn  Patrick? 
were  viable  candidates  as  well. 


Those 
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Sturgeon:   William  Penn  Patrick,  we  always  envisioned,  by  we,  that's  the 
guys  that  I  was  a  part  of  and  that  was  really  the  ones  I've 
mentioned,  Jack  Veneman  and  Bill  Bagley  and  Jack  McCarthy,  that 
William  Penn  Patrick  was  kind  of  a  phony.   Christopher  was  not  a 
phony.   Christopher  was  an  honorable  guy,  who  was  a  little  bit 
more  liberal  than  we  were,  but  pretty  much  in  the  same  thing. 

In  fact,  I  think  of  that  group  that  I  mentioned,  I'm 
probably  the  only  one  in  there  who  ended  up  in  Reagan's  camp. 
The  rest  of  them  cooperated  after  he  got  nominated,  but  they  would 
be  for  George  Christopher. 

George  Christopher,  I  had  personal  feelings  favorable  to  him, 
because  he  came  down  into  my  county  and  spoke  for  me  when  I  needed 
a  speaker  at  the  campaign  function. 

But  Reagan  so  impressed  me,  in  things  that  he  wanted  to  do, 
that  I  didn't  really  have  much  choice  except  to  go  with  him,  and 
George  Christopher  never  got  mad  at  me  for  it. 

Sharp:     Now  supposedly  before  the  primary  the  Republican  party  state 
central  committee  remained  quite  neutral  publicly. 

Sturgeon:  Well,  you  have  to,  that's  by  law. 
Sharp:     But  privately  that  was  not  the  case? 

Sturgeon:   No,  privately  it  doesn't  need  to  be  the  case.   They  can  split  any 

way  they  want  to  privately,  but  you  can't  endorse  before  a  primary. 

Sharp:     Right.  Now  in  this  pre-endorsement  period,  were  there  active 
Republicans?  Is  what  you're  saying — ? 

Sturgeon:   What  happened,  they  had  gimmicks. 
Sharp:     The  "Eleventh  Commandment,"  was  that — ?* 

Sturgeon:   That  was  Gay lord  Parkinson,  did  that.   But  the  CRA  is  it,  California 
Republican  Assembly?  Many  of  those  people  were  also  on  the  state 
central  committee,  but  they  had  their  own  organization,  which 
could  endorse.   There  was  another  group  and  I  can't  remember  who 
it  was  they  called  that. 


*Parkinson's  "Eleventh  Commandment"  read,  "Thou  shalt  not  speak  ill 
of  any  Republican."  Readers  might  like  to  see  several  interviews 
in  Issues  and  Innovations  in  the  1966  Republican  Gubernatorial 
Campaign,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1980. 
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Sharp:     UROC — United  Republicans  of  California? 

Sturgeon:   No,  they  were  further  to  the  right,  I  think,  than  the  CRA, 
weren't  they? 

Sharp:     That's  my  impression. 

Sturgeon:   I  think  they  were.   They  also  could  endorse.   But  there  was  one 
of  the  liberals.   There  never  were  very  many  people  in  it. 

Sharp:     CRL — California  Republican  League. 

Sturgeon:   Okay,  well,  I  was  a  member  of  that,  and  the  only  time  we  met,  the 
only  reason  for  forming  that,  was  to  endorse.   There  weren't 
more  than  fifty  people  that  were  members  of  it.   But  it  was  enough 
to  have  a  name  and  endorse.   I  was  the  only  one  in  the  endorsing 
meeting  who  voted  to  endorse  Reagan.  The  rest  of  them,  if  there 
were  fifty,  forty-nine  of  them  voted  the  other  way.   So,  I 
probably  was  the  most  conservative  of  that  group. 

Sharp:     They  were  supporting  Mr.  Christopher  probably? 

Sturgeon:  '  Yes, 

Sharp:     What  about  Dr.  Parkinson? 

Sturgeon:   He  was  a  moderate,  as  I  was  and  the  rest  were.  When  I  got  this 
offer  to  go  on  the  Reagan  campaign,  Parkinson  was  very  much  in 
favor  of  me  doing  that.  He  said  that  was  the  first  ray  of  light 
he'd  seen  on  that  campaign.   He  envisioned  Reagan  and  his 
supporters  as  a  bunch  of  right-wingers.  The  ones  that  he  was 
being  influenced  by  were,  Henry  Salvatori  and  Holmes  Tuttle. 

Sharp:     Justin  Dart? 

Sturgeon:   I  don't  think  that  Justin,  he  probably  was  on  the  edges  of  that, 
but  he  wasn't  one  of  the  principal  ones.  Anyway,  Salvatori  was 
the  one  that  Parkinson  was  really  afraid  of,  because  he  was, 
you  know,  an  oil  guy  and  a  right-winger  and  Tuttle  wasn't  that 
much  of  a  right-winger.  The  guy  that  we  never  heard  much  about 
was  Ed  Mills.   He  was  a  partner  with  Holmes  Tuttle  in  business 
and  various  ventures.  He's  still  close  to  Reagan.  He  came  out 
of  Van  de  Kamp's.  Now  he  has  an  interest  in  G.I.  Trucking,  in 
southern  California,  along  with  other  things.  I'm  not  sure,  I 
think  maybe  he's  on  a  board  of  directors  of  a  bank  or  two  or 
something.  But,  he  was  one  of  the  guys  who  really  worked, 
raising  money  and  all  this.   But,  he  never  got  into  the  limelight. 
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Sturgeon:   Those  people,  after  Reagan  became  governor,  if  they  had  any 

direct  contact  with  the  governor,  I  never  knew  it.   If  they  had 
a  legislative  problem,  they  would  call  me.   I  never  caught  them, 
not  one  time,  ever  going  around  me,  to  him,  if  I  disagreed  with 
them. 

Sharp:     Let's  get  to  the  campaign.  What  were  you  supposed  to  do? 

Sturgeon:   I  had  the  title  of  political  advisor.  What  that  amounted  to  was 
just  keeping  the  guy  [Reagan]  out  of  trouble. 

Sharp:     You  told  me  that  over  the  phone  and  that  intrigued  me. 

Sturgeon:   It  was  inspecting  what  he  said  ahead  of  time,  his  speeches,  to 
make  sure  there  was  nothing  troublesome  in  them. 

Sharp:     What  would  be  troublesome? 

Sturgeon:  There  was  one.   I'm  not  sure  he's  completely  forgiven  me  for  this 
one  yet.   But  the  mafia  had  infiltrated  a  trucking  firm,   in 
Imperial  County,  I  can't  remember  that  guy's  name,  but  it  was  a 
mafia  figure.  They  had  big  highway  contracts  with  the  state. 

Lyn  [Franklyn  C.]  Nofziger  now,  was  involved  in  writing  his 
speeches.   I  saw  this  one  where  he  was  talking  about  a  guy  by 
the  name  of  [John]  Chuck  Erreca.   Erreca  was  the  Director  of 
Public  Works,  tying  him,  and  of  course  peripherally  to  [Governor 
Edmund  G.]  Brown,  [Sr.]  into  this  trucking  scandal  in  Imperial 
County.   I  saw  that  and  I  told  Lyn,  "Lyn,  you  absolutely  can't 
use  that."  He  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  I  can't  use  it?"  I  said, 
"Just  that,  you  can't  use  it."  He  said,  "Why  not?"  I  said, 
"Because  it  isn't  true."  I  said,  I  know  Chuck  Erreca,  he's  an 
honest,  honorable  guy.   I'm  sure  he  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
that  scandal  until  the  same  time  you  did.   So  he  said,  "Well,  all 
right."  He'd  talk  to  the  old  man.  He  didn't  call  him  the  old 
man,  that  was  Ron.   So  Reagan  didn't  use  it0 

We  get  off  of  the  plane,  we  were  going  to  Imperial  County, 
that  was  the  reason  for  that  particular  speech.  We  went  over 
there,  to  El  Centro,  and  just  as  we  got  off  of  the  plane,  the 
press  was  standing  there  and  the  first  question  they  asked  was, 
"What  about  this?"  Reagan  said  his  lines,  you  know,  he  didn't 
say  anything  about  Chuck  Erreca,  at  all. 

Chuck  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  see  I  knew  he 
didn't.   I  was  on  the  Transportation  Committee  in  the  senate,  and 
while  I  was  still  a  senator,  so  I  had  the  state  apparatus  all 
available  to  me.  Not  one  of  those  people  would  lie  to  a 
legislator,  even  if  you  are  named  up. 
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Sturgeon:   Anyway,  then  we  went  to  the  hotel  or  motel  where  we  were  staying 
and  he  [Reagan]  always  took  a  nap  in  the  afternoon.   It  was  part 
of  my  job,  I  would  get  the  local  issues  and  then  brief  him, 
immediately  ahead  of  the  appearance,  so  it  would  be  fresh  in  his 
mind.   He  opened  the  door  and  he  was  standing  there  in  his  under 
wear,  and  he  said,  "You  and  your  goddamned  friends."  He  laughed, 
but  he  didn't  use  that.   But  that  was  the  kind  of  thing,  was  to 
keep  him  out  of  trouble. 

Every  place  we  were  going,  I  knew  whoever  was  there,  and  I 
would  call  them  and  find  out  what  the  people  wanted  to  know. 
For  example,  there  was  a  big  ado  over  the  statement  about  the 
redwoods,  "if  you've  seen  one,  you've  seen  them  all."  He  never 
said  that.   He  really  didn't  say  that.   He  did  say  something  else. 

Sharp:     Just  as  bad? 

Sturgeon:   Well,  I  really  don't  look  at  it.   Anyway,  we  have  this  on  tape, 

to  prove  if  we  ever  had  to,  that  he  didn't  say  what  he  was  widely 
quoted  as  saying.   But  anyway,  this  was  an  issue,  so  we  went  up 
to  Eureka  and  Carl  Christiensen  was  a  Democratic  state  senator 
up  there,  but  philosophically  was  no  different  from  the  moderate 
Republicans.  Anyway,  we  were  friends  and  I  went  to  his  house 
with  a  coffee  cup  of  whiskey  for  each  one  of  us.  We  sat  in  his 
kitchen  and  wrote  the  paragraph  of  Reagan's  speech  for  that  night, 
for  his  fund  raiser  and  campaign  in  Eureka.   I  don't  know  that 
Reagan  ever  knew  who  wrote  that,  but  it  was  Carl  Christiensen, 
a  Democratic  state  senator,  who  wrote  what  he  ought  to  be  saying 
about  redwoods  in  the  redwood  country.  That  was  the  kind  of  thing 
I  did. 

Also,  I  rousted  up  issues  for  one  of  them.   I  was  on  the 
Little  Hoover  Commission  at  the  time.  One  of  the  issues  we  had 
discovered  on  the  Little  Hoover  Commission  [was  regarding] 
highway  patrol  cars.   They  were  all  Dodges  then.   But,  there  was 
only  one  Dodge  dealer  in  California  eligible  to  bid  on  those, 
because  of  the  language  in  the  contract.  We  made  a  big  deal  out 
of  that.   I  found  that  out  you  know,  because  of  my  work  in  the 
Little  Hoover  Commission. 

[Interviewer-editor  posed  the  following  question  to  Mr.  Sturgeon 
during  his  review  of  the  manuscript.  His  reply  follows.] 

Sharp:     I  think  you  need  to  briefly  define  the  Little  Hoover  Commission. 

Sturgeon:   A  commission,  still  in  existence,  established  to  study  efficiency 
and  economy  in  state  government  and  to  recommend  changes  in 
statutes  that  it  thought  desirable.  The  name  came  because  the 
commission  was  patterned  after  the  federal  commission  which  was 
formed  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  federal  level  and  was  headed  by 
Herbert  Hoover. 

[transcript  continues] 
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Sturgeon:   Another  one  and  I  was  trying  to  remember  the  details  of  this, 

and  I  can't  remember  what  it  was.   The  state  had  leased  some  of 
the  property  underneath  the  freeway  in  Los  Angeles  to  somebody. 
It  was  a  very  favorable  rate.   So  anyway,  I  had  Reagan  mention 
that.  That  one  stung  Pat  [Brown]  so  bad  that  he  rounded  up  the 
guy  that  was  running  it  and  had  a  television  thing,  saying,  "Do 
you  know  me,  have  you  ever  met  me  before?"  "No."  "Did  you  ever 
talk  to  me  about  this?"  "No."  Obviously  he  didn't. 

But  anyway,  that  kind  of  stuff,  it  was  harassment  and  most 
of  that  came  out  of  the  Little  Hoover  Commission,  those  little 
issues.  They  were  just  harassing  issues.  Nothing  but  the  highway 
patrol  was  a  big  one,  but  the  rest  of  them,  you  know,  just 
irritants. 

Sharp:     Did  your  background  in  the  early  welfare  reform  attempts  come 

into  the  campaign,  because  that  was  something  that  you  knew  quite 
a  bit  about? 

Sturgeon:  No,  actually  while  I  was  in  the  campaign,  I  was  still  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture.  We  held 
hearings  in  Delano  on  Cesar  Chavez  and  his  United  Farm  Workers. 

We  had  a  stormy  three  days  down  there  and  something  happened 
that  gave  me  some  uneasiness  for  a  while.   They  challenged  us 
during  the  hearings.   They  said  they  were  going  to  have  a  meeting 
that  night  of  the  United  Farm  Workers.   They  gave  us  an  address 
to  go  there,  to  attend  their  meeting  and  see  what  was  really 
happening  in  that  labor  movement. 

[Interviewer-editor  posed  the  following  question  to  Mr.  Sturgeon 
during  his  review  of  the  manuscript.  His  reply  follows.] 

Sharp:     Who  else  was  on  this  with  you? 

Sturgeon:   This  was  an  interim  committee  and  I  don't  recall  all  of  the  names. 
There  were  Howard  Way,  James  Cobey,  Robert  Williams,  Hugh  Burns 
and  others . 

[transcript  continues] 

Sturgeon:  Of  course  we  sat  silent,  but  I  got  back  over  to  the  motel  where 
we  were  staying.  After  about  three  gin  martinis,  I  got  very 
brave  and  decided  I  was  going  to  go  on  over  there,  and  did. 
When  I  got  there,  they  spotted  me  when  I'd  parked  the  car  halfway 
down  the  block.  By  the  time  I  got  to  this  kind  of  an  old  lodge 
building,  a  half  a  dozen  people  were  waiting  to  greet  me. 
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Sturgeon:   They  had  decided  nobody  was  coming,  so  they'd  cancelled  their 
meeting.   But  they  said,  "Come  on  in,  have  a  drink  and  we'll 
talk,"  and  I  did.   In  the  meantime  they  sent  out  the  word  and 
rounded  up  their  members.  Within  thirty  minutes,  they  had  that 
place  full  of  people. 

Anyway,  during  this  thirty  minutes  there  was  a  little  guy  by 
the  name  of  Larry  Itleong  and  he  was  a  Filipino  associate  of 
Cesar's.   We  were  friendly.   I'd  had  by  now  four  drinks  in  me. 
(Shouldn't  admit  that  I  suppose,  but  that's  one  of  the  things 
that  I  told  you.)   This  was  a  little  guy  and  I  was  pretty  big. 
Here  I  am  standing  with  my  arm  across  this  guy's  shoulder, 
laughing  with  him,  and  a  guy  from  the  newspaper  standing  with  a 
camera  and  took  the  picture.   1  knew  he  was  taking  it  but  I 
didn't  care. 

It  was  during  the  meeting,  and  the  meeting  was  kind  of  like 
a  farm  bureau  meeting.   They  had  a  half  a  dozen  speakers  and 
they  kind  of  worked  on  their  way  up.   Larry  Itleong  was  one  of 
the  guys  who  was  speaking  and  in  his  speech,  he  said  something 
like,  and  I'm  counting  on  my  memory,  "This  fine  committee  is  here, 
and  the  fact  that  I'm  a  Communist  doesn't  worry  them."  A  guy 
by  the  name  of  Paul  Schrade,  remember  him,  he  was  United  Auto 
Workers?  He  was  shot  at  the  same  time  Bobby  [Robert  F.]  Kennedy 
was.   He  was  sitting  right  next  to  me.   I  said,  "Did  you  hear 
what  that  guy  said?"  He  said,  "No,  what  did  he  say?"  I  said, 
"He  said  he's  a  Communist."  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  didn't  hear  that." 
I  said,  "Ask  the  guy  next  to  you."  He  asked  him,  and  he  said, 
"No,  he  didn't  say  that." 

But  he  did  say  that,  and  this  gave  me  a  lot  of  concern 
because  that  press  was  there  and  they  heard  him  say  it  too.   I 
watched  their  paper  and  they  never  did  print  it.  Neither  the 
pictures  nor  the  statement.   But  he  said  himself,  he  was  a 
Communist.  The  fact  is  that  it's  not  such  a  bad  thing  to  say 
about  anybody  anymore  anyway,  but  at  that  time  it  was. 

** 

Sturgeon:   I  don't  remember  how  many,  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  policemen  were  there 
for  protection.   During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  somebody  set 
fire  to  a  wastebasket  in  the  men's  room  but  it  didn't  do  any 
damage,  just  burned  black  up  the  side  of  the  stall.  It  was  that 
kind  of  a  hearing. 

Sharp:     When  were  the  hearings  held,  actually? 
Sturgeon:   This  would  have  been  in  1966. 
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[Interviewer-editor  posed  the  following  question  to  Mr.  Sturgeon 
during  his  review  of  the  manuscript.  His  reply  follows.] 

Sharp:     What  was  the  purpose  of  these  hearings,  as  you  saw  it? 

Sturgeon:   The  farm  labor  strike  was  in  progress  and  we  were  there  to  try 
to  ascertain  the  facts  surrounding  the  dispute. 

[transcript  continues] 

Sharp:     You  would  have  been  doing  these  at  the  same  time  that  you  were 
working  for  Mr.  Reagan? 

Sturgeon:  Yes= 
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II  LEGISLATIVE  ASSISTANT  IN  THE  GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE,  1967-1969 


The  Traditional  Tactics 


Sharp:     Let's  talk  about  the  governor's  office  and  we'll  see  how  far  we 
get  and  we  can  finish  next  time,,   How  much  longer  would  you  like 
to  go,  are  you  tired? 

Sturgeon:   Whatever  you  want.   No. 

Sharp:     Let's  go  on  a  little  while  longer  then. 

Did  it  follow  pretty  naturally  from  your  work  in  the  campaign 
that  you  would  become  legislative  assistant? 

Sturgeon:   I  guess  it  did.  That  wasn't  what  I  wanted  to  do,  at  all.   I 

guess  this  goes  back  to  my  days  in  the  senate,  because  I  never 
had  any  respect  for  the  people  who  held  these  jobs  in  the 
governor's  office,  as  a  senator.   I  never  knew  what  those  guys 
did  down  there.   I  thought  they  were  just  kind  of  hangers-on, 
clowns,  palace  guards,  any  uncomplimentary  thing  that  you  can 
think  about,  pleasant  to  be  around,  but  you  know,  so  what. 

My  experience  had  always  been,  when  I  needed  something  from 
Governor  Brown,  Pat  Brown,  I  simply  called  and  I  went  down  to  see 
him.   It  was  never  any  trouble  getting  to  see  him,  and  he  and  I 
always  got  along  very  well.   I  did  have  some  guilty  feelings 
about  being  in  Reagan's  campaign  against  him,  when  we  had  got 
along  very  well;  we  liked  each  other. 

I  was  well  received  by  the  senate  and  Reagan  knew  that  and 
so  did  the  people  around  him.  So,  legislative  secretary  was  what 
he  offered  me.  It  wasn't  really  what  I  wanted  and  I  made  the 
comment  that  I  thought  it  was  going  to  come  down  to  this  and  his 
response  was,  "Well,  Vern,  I  haven't  got  anybody  else  to  do  it." 
I  said,  "Well,  Governor,  pleased  to  be  on  board." 
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Sharp:     He  didn't  really  have  anybody  else? 

Sturgeon:   Well,  he  didn't  have  anybody  else  who'd  been  in  the  senate,  who 
knew  these  guys . 

Sharp:     What  did  you  want  to  do? 

Sturgeon:   I  wanted  to  be  in  transportation,  because  that  was  what  I  knew 

most  about.   But  he  had  Gordon  Luce  for  that  and  Gordon  was  okay. 

Sharp:     When  I  interviewed  Mr.  Reagan  about  this  transition  period,  he 
mentioned  that  you  and  Charles  Conrad  were  really  helpful  in 
showing  him  the  ropes  of  how  to  work  with  the  legislature.   I 
didn't  get  too  much  more  than  that,  1  really  wasn't  sure  exactly 
what  he  meant. 

Sturgeon:   I  don't  think  he  knew  himself,  what  he  meant.   One  time  I  recall, 
I  don't  remember  what  the  issue  was,  but  he  said,  "Vern,  how  in 
the  world  do  you  do  that?  How  do  you  get  those  votes?"  I  laughed 
at  him,  I  said,  "Are  you  sure  you  want  to  know?"  He  looked  at  me 
and  he  said  that  no,  he  guessed  he  didn't.  We  didn't  pursue  it 
any  further  than  that. 

What  your  natural  question  was,  what  did  you  do?  You  do  such 
things  as,  well,  I  suppose  if  I'm  telling  the  truth  I  ought  to 
tell  you  what  happened.  One  of  the  senators,  a  guy  by  the  name 
of  Song — 

Sharp:     Alfred  Song? 

Sturgeon:   Yes.  He  had  a  constituent  who  had  been  a  doctor  all  his  life  in 
Illinois  and  he  wanted  to  come  to  California,  but  he  wanted  to 
retire  here  and  still  have  a  license.  Kind  of  practice  in 
retirement.  Obviously  this  guy  is  qualified  to  practice  medicine, 
.  he'd  been  practicing  in  Illinois  for  all  of  his  life.  He  got  a 
hold  of  Song,  and  Song  said  he'd  put  in  a  special  bill  for  him. 
In  a  special  bill,  you  draft  the  thing  so  tight  that  it  doesn't 
apply  to  anybody  except  the  one  person  that  you're  after.  For 
example,  those  who  graduated  from  Loyola  medical  school  in  the 
year  1914,  are  the  only  ones  that  can  qualify  for  this. 

Anyway,  Song  wanted  this  bill  signed,  and  I  wanted  a  vote  on 
the  judge  selection.   So  he  voted  for  that,  and  you're  very 
careful  when  you're  doing  this,  that  neither  one  of  you  ever 
makes  a  promise.   If  you  do,  if  you've  made  the  promise,  you've 
committed  a  felony.  You  can't  trade  votes.  But  everybody  knows 
what's  going  to  happen.  You  stay  clear  of  actually  committing  a 
crime. 
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Sturgeon:   So  anyway,  he  voted  for  the  judge  selection,  which  incidentally, 
they  tried  since  to  get  through  also.   But  then  the  Democrats 
wanted  no  part  of  that.   Song,  he  was  an  outcast;  he  sat  over 
there  by  himself,  nobody  would  talk  to  him  for  a  long  time  after 
that.   Because,  well,  of  course,  they  knew  what  he  had  done,  but 
Reagan  didn't  know.  When  the  bill  came  down,  I  just  pointed  out 
what  it  would  do.   "He  has  practiced  all  his  life  in  Illinois, 
he's  retiring  out  here,"  so  he  signed  the  bill.   It  wasn't  like 
making  a  horse  doctor  a  doctor  or  anything,  it  really  wasn't. 

But  that's  the  kind  of  thing  you  did,  to  get  those  votes. 
But  Reagan  never  did  know  that. 

Sharp:     Well,  why? 

Sturgeon:   Why  didn't  he  know  that?  Because  I  never  told  him. 

Sharp:     Was  there  a  limit? 

Sturgeon:   No,  he  was  as  naive  a  guy  as  you've  ever  seen  in  your  life  about 
the  workings  of  state  government. 

Sharp:     Did  that  scare  you? 

Sturgeon:  Well,  here's  something  else  that  I  wondered  if  I  ought  to  tell 
you  but,  I  guess  I  have  to.  You've  already  talked  to  Nofziger. 
During  the  campaign,  after  I  joined  it  I  went  down  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  we  had  offices  down  on  Wilshire  Boulevard.   Almost 
immediately  I  was  copacetic  with  the  guy.   First  thing  I  did  for 
Reagan,  he  was  interviewing  this  lobbyist,  special  interest, 
wanted  to  know  where  he  stood.  I'm  sure  their  reasons  for  wanting 
to  know,  was  whether  or  not  they  should  support.  Anyway,  I  sat 
at  the  end  of  the  table  and  he  sat  over  here,  and  these  guys 
would  sit  over  here.   They  would  ask  questions  about  stuff  that 
he  had  no  idea  what  they  were  talking  about . 

We  learned  very  quickly,  in  the  first  sitting,  to  communicate. 
He  could  look  at  me  and  get  his  answer.   He  was  depending  on  me 
for  his  positions,  on  whatever  these  guys  were  talking  about. 
Obviously  I  wasn't  going  to  give  him  a  position  that  would  get  him 
into  trouble.  We  did  this  almost  ESP  [extrasensory  perception]. 

Sharp:     How  did  it  work? 

Sturgeon:   I  can't  remember,  except  just  a  nod  of  the  head  or  grin  or  some 
thing.   But  he  knew.   Sometimes  when  they'd  ask  something,  I 
would  ask  them  a  question  back  and  they'd  have  to  explain.  That 

worked  almost  immediately. 
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Sturgeon:   When  I  went  down,  my  wife  thought  that  I  would  be  home  the  first 
night.   I  thought  I'd  probably  be  back  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
because  I  didn't  know  what  kind  of  a  thing  it  was.  He'd  come  out 
of  Hollywood  you  know,  is  liable  to  have  a  bunch  of  Hollywood 
groupies  around  there,  or  something.   There  wasn't,  there  was  a 
very  traditional  type  campaign  there.   I  was  impressed  with  the 
guy  from  the  first  sitting. 

To  come  to  the  point  I've  gone  all  the  way  around  the  barn 
to  get  to,  I  said  to  Lyn  Nofziger  one  day  or  one  evening,  I  said, 
"Lyn,  you  realize  don't  you,  we're  making  a  governor  out  of  whole 
cloth."  He  laughed  and  he  said,  "Of  course  we  are,  Senator." 
So,  with  that  fully  understood,  we  went  ahead  and  made  one. 

Reagan  didn't  know  anything.  He  had  a  deep  ingrained 
philosophy,  but  the  details  of  state  government,  he  didn't  know. 

Another  thing  that  occurred  to  me  as  I  go  along,  that  I  did. 
We  had  word  that  Hale  Champion,  remember  him?  Well,  Hale  Champion 
was  the  Director  of  Finance  and  he  was  out  campaigning.  So  the 
question  came  up,  is  the  state  paying  Hale's  salary  while  he's 
out  here?  Being  in  the  senate,  I  called  up  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  asked  them.  They  told  me,  what  can  they  do,  they  have 
to  tell  you,  they  can't  lie  to  you.   So  they  said  yes,  the  campaign 
was  paying  his  expenses,  but  he  was  getting  a  state  salary.   So 
we  lashed  at  it,  that  week. 

Sharp:     Did  it  bother  you  that  Mr.  Reagan  was  so  inexperienced? 

Sturgeon:  Yes  it  did,  right  at  that  point.   But  then  it  became  apparent, 
it  was  three  months  after  that,  before  he  was  elected,  that  the 
guy  was  such  a  quick  learner. 

One  of  his  weaknesses  to  this  day  is  he  trusts  people 
implicitly  close  around  him.  This  guy,  David  Stockman,  the  first 
time  his  name  came  to  my  attention,  he  reminded  me  of  Gordon  Paul 
Smith.*  He  speaks  very  well,  a  very  bright  guy,  extremely  bright, 
but  very  narrow  in  his  perception.   I  was  afraid  that  Stockman 
would  get  him  into  the  same  kind  of  trouble  that  Gordon  Paul  did. 
And  he  did.  That  was  just  kind  of  a  gut  feeling.   Reagan  trusted 
that  guy. 


*At  the  time  of  the  interview,  David  M.  Stockman  was  President 
Reagan's  director  of  the  Office  of  Management  of  the  Budget. 
Smith  was  Governor  Reagan's  first  director  of  Finance  in  1967. 
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Sharp:     In  the  beginning,  when  you  were  first  beginning  to  work  with 
Reagan  in  the  campaign,  the  trust  that  he  had  for  people — was 
that  because  he  knew  that  he  knew  so  little  and  he  needed  to 
rely  on  other  people's  expertise. 

Sturgeon:   I'm  sure  he  did.   But  he  also  carefully  selected  the  people 

around  him,  that  he  could  trust.   Everybody  checked  out  before. 

This  was  another  interesting  thing.  When  it  came  to 
appointments,  I  was  the  only  one  who  was  not  checked  out  through 
the  CID*  and  whoever  else  that  they  checked  with,  because  he 
already  knew  me  so  well  by  that  time. 

It  is  a  weakness  that  he  does  completely  trust  the  people 
around  him. 

Sharp:     I  think  I'd  like  to  get  into  that  in  sort  of  a  different  way 
here.   I've  done  some  other  interviewing  on  the  governor's 
office  and  one  of  the  interviewees  admitted  to  me  that  he  and 
some  of  the  others  in  the  governor's  office  had  a  really  very 
special  attitude  towards  Mr.  Reagan  and  towards  what  they  thought 
they  could  accomplish  with  Mr.  Reagan  as  governor.  Now  you  were 
coming  in,  you  were  somewhat  older — 

Sturgeon:   I  was  four  years  younger  than  he.   He  and  I  were  the  two  old  guys 
until  Earl  Coke  came  on  board  as  secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Services.  Earl  was  a  little  older  than  I  was. 

Sharp:     So  there's  this  natural  breach. 

Sturgeon:   I  was  not  the  favorite  around  there,  amongst  these  young  guys. 

I  made  it  clear  to  them  and  said  so,  right  to  them.  I  told  both 
Bill  [William  P.]  Clark  and  Ed  [Edwin]  Meese  [III],  in  just  so 
many  words,  if  you'll  forgive  the  vulgar  language,  "I  perceive 
my  job  to  be  to  protect  the  guy  in  the  corner,  and  I'll  screw 
anybody  in  here  to  accomplish  that."  I  said  it  right  to  them  and 
that's  the  way  I  always  did  operate,  right  out  in  the  open.   Bill 
and  Ed  were  open  people,  but  everybody  in  there  wasn't  that  open. 

Sharp:     Did  you  also  have  the  feeling  that  this  group  of  younger  people 
did  have  sort  of  a  special  attitude? 

Sturgeon:  They  were  kind  of  crusaders,  yes.  I  didn't  have  that  same  feeling. 
What  I  thought  was  that  nobody  can  turn  the  clock  back.   Things 
had  come  so  far  socially  and  the  budget  had  grown  so  much.   All 


*Criminal  Investigation  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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Sturgeon: 


Sharp : 
Sturgeon: 


Sharp : 


these  programs  had  grown  so  much,  during  the  eight  years  that 
[Pat]  Brown  had  been  governor,  that  it  would  be  good  for  the 
state  to  hold  it  level  for  four  years  and  let  the  economy  catch 
up  to  what  had  happened.   That  was  my  perception. 

I  didn't  necessarily  disagree  with  everything  that  had 
happened  in  those  eight  years  prior .  But  I  thought  it  had  gone 
so  fast,  that  it  was  outrunning  the  economy.  The  state  should 
have  a  chance  to  catch  up  to  it,  to  be  able  to  pay  for  it.  Now 
that  was  what  I  thought.   I  didn't  think  for  a  minute,  and  I 
still  don't  think  that  you  can  turn  the  clock  back,  that  you'll 
be  able  to  reverse  a  lot  of  things. 

You're  getting  a  view  right  now  of  what  happens  when  you 
try.   Every  news  broadcast  you  watch,  all  day  long,  and  every 
paper  that  you  read,  every  one  of  them  is  talking  about  everything 
that  happens  is  [President]  Reagan's  administration's  fault.   If 
it  rains  too  much,  it's  his  fault.   If  it  doesn't  rain  enough, 
it's  his  fault.  No  matter  what  happens  and  I  suppose  this  is 
natural.   I  read  one  column  by  Bill  [William  F.]  Buckley  [Jr.], 
here  recently,  where  he  was  saying  that  he  wished,  in  fact  he 
said  he  was  waiting  to  hear  just  one  announcer  on  radio  or 
television,  to  point  out,  that  by  reducing  the  inflation  10  percent, 
that  this  president  should  be  running  for  God,  instead  of 
re-election.   That  automatically  put  10  percent  more  purchasing 
power  in  every  person's,  rich  or  poor  pocket,  than  what  they 
would  have  had  otherwise.   Since  then,  I've  been  watching  for 
that  and  I  haven't  seen  it  either.  But  that  is  true.   I  hadn't 
thought  of  it  to  be  honest,  until  then. 

There's  a  total  barrage.  Frankly  I  don't  see  how  in  the 
world,  let's  put  it  this  way,  I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  Republican 
running  for  re-election  this  year. 

They  could  have  a  lot  of  trouble. 

I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  they  can  survive.  Nobody  knows 
whether  this  economic  program's  going  to  work.   The  inflation 
part  has  worked  and  everybody  knew  that  it  was  going  to  cost 
a  lot  to  get  that.  But  when  it  comes,  you  don't  want  to  pay  for 
it.   So  I  don't  know.   Of  course  there's  so  much  of  that,  that  I 


don't  know  about  anyway,  I  just  hear  in  the  news  and 
know  what's  happening. 


so  I  don't 


I'd  like  to  get  into  some  of  the  important  issues  of  the  '67 
through  '69  period. 

But  before  that,  did  you  have  general  advice  for  Mr.  Reagan 
and  his  staff  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  legislature? 
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Sturgeon:   No,  not  really.   Of  course  I  was  one  of  them  [the  legislature], 
right  up  until  the  day  before.   I  knew  how  to  do  it.   I  had  some 
conflicts  with  these  younger  guys  that  you're  talking  about, 
because  of  it.   If  I  really  wanted  something  passed,  for 
instance,  the  corporation  code  was  rewritten,  the  first  year. 
Bob  [Robert  H.]  Volk  came  in  as  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  he 
said,  "What  do  we  do  about  an  author?"  So  I  thought  a  little 
bit  and  I  said,  "How  about  Jack  [John  T.]  Knox?"  He  said,  "Well, 
all  right,  but  Jack's  a  Democrat."  I  said,  "Do  you  want  your 
bill  passed?"  He  said,  "Of  course  I  do."   I  said,  "All  right, 
if  you  can  get  Jack  Knox  to  take  that  bill,  if  he  will  agree  with 
it,  that  it's  something  that  ought  to  be  done,  then  I'll  guarantee 
you,  the  bill  will  pass.   He  said,  "Why?"   I  said,  "Because  he 
can  bring  a  bunch  of  Democrats  with  him.   I  can  give  you  the 
Republicans,  but  he's  got  to  get  the  Democrats,  and  he  will." 

Well,  the  thing  just  breezed  right  through  and  it's  law 
today,  rewrote  the  whole  code. 

Sharp:     But  that's  a  bi-partisan  effort? 

Sturgeon:   I  would  give  it  to  Randolph  Collier  and  George  Miller  [Jr.]. 
George  Deukmejian  was  the  guy  who  really  was  the  wheel  horse, 
because  he  would  take  stuff  that  you  couldn't  make  bi-partisan, 
like  tax  bills  and  this  kind  of  stuff. 

If  you  could  get  a  Democratic  author  you  were  home  free, 
because  he  could  bring  enough  votes  with  him,  half  a  dozen  or 
more.   In  fact,  Hugh  Burns  would  bring  a  half  a  dozen  on  almost 
everything.   That  wasn't  true  in  the  assembly,   Jesse  Unruh,  he 
was  interested  in  what  would  embarrass  rather  than  help. 

George  Miller  wasn't,  on  the  other  side  [in  the  senate]. 
Of  course  George  died  shortly  after  Reagan  was  governor.   Reagan 
liked  him  very  much  as  a  person,  but  they  disagreed  pretty 
strenuously  on  philosophy.  George  told  me  one  time  that  he  was 
first  a  United  States  citizen,  then  he  was  a  state  senator,  then 
he  was  a  Democrat,  in  that  order.  Those  were  his  priorities  and 
I  thought  that  was  pretty  good  priorities .   In  fact  I  think 
George  was  one  of  the  best  legislators  of  our  century. 

Sharp:     I  think  a  lot  of  people  agree  with  you  about  that. 

Sturgeon:  He  was  a  very  conservative  guy  on  fiscal  matters,  very  liberal 
on  personal  matters . 

Sharp:     It's  an  interesting  combination. 
Sturgeon:   One  you  don't  often  find. 
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Sharp:     No. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  transition  at  the  end  of 
1967o  You  had  Bill  Clark  coming  in  to  replace  Phil  [Philip  M.] 
Battaglia  as  executive  secretary,  George  [R.]  Steffes  came  in 
to  replace  Jack  [B.]  Lindsey  working  for  you.   I  wondered  how  you 
might  have  worked  with  Bill  Clark. 

Sturgeon:   I  had  a  kind  of  special  relationship  with  Bill  Clark,  and  I  still 
do,  because  he  came  from  my  county.   He  has  a  ranch  twenty  miles 
east  of  Paso  Robles,  out  there  in  the  Shandon  hills.  We'd  ride 
back  and  forth  to  work  from  time  to  time,  we  communted  from  down 
there  for  a  while.  He  moved  up  before  I  did. 

In  fact  I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  introduced  Bill,  I 
introduced  him  to  a  group  over  at  Morro  Bay.   I  can't  remember  who 
the  group  was,  but  I  do  remember  what  I  said  about  him.   I  said 
"the  guy  has  got  real  class"  and  that's  still  true.   He  does 
have,  he's  just  a  first-rate  person,  as  a  person  first,  and  is 
competent  as  well.  He's  a  very,  very  hard-working  fellow,  he's 
intelligent.  He's  had  a  bunch  of  bum  raps,  but  apparently  he's 
lived  them  down. 

Sharp:     How  might  you  have  worked  with  him,  then — 

Sturgeon:   He  was  between  me  and  the  governor.  But  as  a  practical  thing,  I 
was  never  denied  access  to  the  governor.   In  fact  I  didn't  have 
to  ask  him  to  talk  to  the  governor.   The  governor's  time  was 
scheduled.   In  fact  [Patricia]  Cayman  did  the  scheduling.   She's 
over  there,  I  think  she  represents  San  Diego  county  now.   I  had 
to  talk  to  Pat,  and  think  that  Pat  worked  for  Mike  [Michael  K.] 
Deaver.  Mike  was  between  her  and  the  governor,  and  I  had 
whatever  time  I  needed  with  him.   Some  days  it  would  be  no  time 
at  all.   There  would  be  other  days,  this  would  be  towards  the  end 
of  the  session,  when  I'd  have  the  whole  day.  Whatever  time  I 
needed  though,  I  had. 

The  outside  people,  just  ordinary,  private  citizens  couldn't 
get  to  the  governor  except  through  somebody  like  me.  Let's  say 
somebody  came  to  me  and  said,  "I've  got  to  see  the  governor,"  and 
he  convinced  me  that  he  should  see  the  governor.   Then  I  would 
schedule  his  time,  I  would  go  to  Pat  Cayman.   If  it  was  me,  or 
whoever  it  was  that  took  people  in  there,  it  was  his  responsibility 
to  find  out  ahead  of  time  what  the  guy  wanted  and  find  out  the 
facts  surrounding  it.   Then  immediately  prior  to  the  person's 
going  in,  this  two  or  three  minutes,  you'd  give  the  governor  a 
thumbnail  of  what  he  wanted  and  what  the  facts  were,  so  Reagan 
could  intelligently  know  what  the  person  was  talking  about.   Then, 
it  was  your  responsibility  to  sit  there  with  him,  while  the  person 
was  talking.  When  you  left  the  governor  you  were  supposed  to  carry 
out  whatever  he  had  agreed  to  do* 
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Control  Over  Legislation 


Sharp : 


Did  a  lot  of  this  involve  developing  ideas  for  legislation? 


Sturgeon:   Some  of  it  would,  yes. 

Sharp:     Somebody  had,I  think,  Tuesday  meetings  that  were  directly  concerned 
with  legislative  matters,  that  this  was  sort  of  a  routine. 

Sturgeon:   I  think  that  happened  after  I  left.   One  of  the  first  two  years 

that  I  was  there,  I  pretty  well  controlled  it.  My  recommendations 
pretty  well  went.   There  were  very  few,  there  were  only  two. 
Let's  see  if  I  can  remember  quickly  what  they  were.   There  were 
only  two  that  I  recall  that  were  overturned. 

All  I  was  thinking,  every  time  I  talked  to  anybody,  it 
wasn't  what  I  thought,  but  what  I  thought  that  he  would  have 
thought,  the  guy  back  there  in  the  corner  [Reagan] . 

After  the  two  years  and  more  than  five  thousand  bills,  we'd 
disagreed  on  two  of  them.   I  told  him  this  when  I  left.   I  said 
to  him,  "Governor,  you  were  wrong  on  both  of  them."  He  laughed 
and  he  said,  "Well,  what  were  they?"  I  said,  "Well,  one  was  the 
Wild  Rivers."  He  is  a  kind  of  a  conservation  nut,  even  though 
he's  got  the  other  kind  of  a  picture. 

"The  other  one  was  making  the  state  college  a  state  university," 
[I  said].   (They  accomplished  that  after  I  was  gone,  after  I  got 
out  of  the  way.)   The  main  difference  between  the  two,  these 
numbers  are  way  obsolete  now,  but  it  was  costing  about  I  think, 
$1250  a  year,  per  kid  in  the  state  colleges,  and  it  was  costing 
about  $2850  in  universities,  per  kid.   I'm  sure  both  of  those 
numbers  are  distorted  now. 

The  big  difference  in  that  cost  was,  one  of  them,  was 
research  and  I  thought  the  university  properly  had  to  control  the 
research.   State  colleges  had  control  of  teaching  people  how  to 
do  things,  whether  it  be  in  [U.C.]  Davis  and  teaching  them  how 
to  farm  or  in  [Cal]  Poly  and  teaching  them  how  to  farm,  or 
teaching  to  teach.  The  size  of  the  library  in  state  colleges 
didn't  have  anything  to  compare  with  the  university  library. 

Then  the  work  hours  for  a  university  professor,  these 
numbers  are  probably  distorted  in  my  memory  but,  as  I  recall,  a 
university  professor  at  that  time  would  be  actually  in  the 
classroom  for,  I  don't  know,  for,  sixteen  hours?  Does  that  sound 
like  too  much? 
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Sharp:     It  sounds  about  right  actually,  I  think. 

Sturgeon:   Okay,  well,  state  colleges  were  double  that.   So  all  that's 

going  to  happen  is,  your  state  colleges  are  pulling  themselves 
up  financially  to  the  level  of  the  university.  As  soon  as  they 
got  rid  of  me,  they  got  what  they  wanted. 

One  incident  I  find  kind  of  amusing.  We  went  up  to  a  fair 
one  day,  up  at  Yuba  County.  We  bought  a  pig  for  the  governor,  made 
him  pay  for  it  incidentally,  from  some  kid.   On  the  way  home,  we 
had  a  highway  patrol  airplane  and  we  were  sitting  looking  down 
at  that  landscape  and  he  said,  "God,  what  a  beautiful  landscape 
that  is,  beautiful  farm  country."  I  had  a  chance  to  get  even 
with  him  on  the  Wild  Rivers.   I  said,  "Governor,  with  you  and 
your  Wild  Rivers,  that  land  is  not  worth  a  damn  thing."  He 
looked  at  me  and  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  I  said,  "Your  Wild 
Rivers.   There's  no  water  to  put  on  it."  He  didn't  answer  me, 
never  said  anything.  But  he  still  never  changed  the  Wild  Rivers 
Act,  which  prevented  development  of  two  rivers. 

Later  they  actually  held  cabinet  meetings  and  actually  voted 
on  whether  a  bill  should  be  signed  or  not.   I  did  all  that  myself. 

Sharp:     I  knew  that  it  was  quite  a  bit  different  after  you — 

Sturgeon:   It  was.   See,  every  time  there's  a  change  of  governors,  well 

all  of  the  old  turkeys  [bills]  that  have  been  flying  around  and 
couldn't  get  through,  they  come  right  in.  The  departments  couldn't 
introduce  legislation  unless  I  approved  it.   That  first  year  I 
turned  down  about  80  percent  of  everything  that  they  put  in.   They 
couldn't  even  get  it  introduced. 

But  these  people  weren't  stupid,  these  guys  out  in  departments, 
By  the  end  of  the  second  year  they'd  figured  out  how  to  get  in  the 
back  door  and  talk  to  the  governor  directly. 

I  was  there  for  three  sessions.   By  the  end  of  the  third 
session,  well  they  were  having  their  input,  put  freely.   But 
before  that,  I  had  them  blocked  out. 

Sharp:     What  do  you  think  of  that  cabinet  system,  that  was  so  different? 

Sturgeon:   The  cabinet  voting  on?  Depends  on  the  guy's  style,  I  guess.   I 
didn't  like  it,  because  I  knew  about  it.   These  people,  they 
wouldn't  know.  Your  philosophy  doesn't  intervene  into  legislation 
that  often.  Most  legislation  is  the  nuts  and  bolts  and  detail, 
and  that  I  did  have  a  good  experience  in,  I  knew  about  it. 

## 
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Sharp:     I  wanted  us  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  Beilenson  Therapeutic 
Abortion  Act  of  1967. 

Sturgeon:   That's  going  to  take  quite  a  while,  I  think,  but  we  can  start 
out. 

Sharp:     Well,  let's  get  started  and  see  how  far  we  go. 

Sturgeon:   All  right,  first,  [Anthony  C.]  Beilenson  put  in  his  bill  and  there 
were  a  bunch  of  senators  who  preferred  not  to  vote  on  it  at  all. 
You  had  some  who  were  Catholics  and  some  who  were  not  Catholics, 
but  all  of  them  preferred  to  stay  away  from  it.   Anyway,  sort  of, 
they  weren't  going  to  vote,  they  were  a  no-vote  if  they  had  to 
vote. 


Then  the  governor,  I  think,  made  the  mistake  where  he 
started  to  study  the  subject  himself.   He  started  getting  mail 
and  he  started  to  study,  he  started  reading.   There's  no  end  to 
what  you  can  read.   If  you  haven't  done  it,  don't.   The  more  you 
read,  the  more  confused  you  get.   Theologians  have  been  debating 
this  I  guess  as  long  as  they  have  been  ab'le  to  write. 

The  thing  comes  down  to,  when  does  life  start?  When  are  you 
killing  another  person?  I  arbitrarily  picked  twelve  weeks,  I 
think.   This  is  another  sensitive  part  for  me  to  talk  to,  because 
it  involves  a  very  large  group  of  people,  where  there  is  a 
remembrance  of  the  guy  that  was  involved  with  me  who  might  not 
even  want  to  admit  what  happened. 

This  went  on  for  weeks .   The  bill  was  tied  up .   Beilenson 
couldn't  move  it  unless  I  turned  the  votes  loose.   I  wasn't  going 
to  turn  them  loose,  until  the  governor  told  me  to.   But  finally 
the  governor  said,  "Well,  Vern  just  work  out  the  best  deal  you 
can."  This  was  a  church  he  was  talking  about,  the  Catholic 
church. 

So  I  got  a  hold  of  the  guy  who  was  a  lobbyist  for  the 
Catholic  church  and  said,  "We  got  some  work  to  do."  Come  on  over 
to  my  house,  to  my  apartment."  We  sat  down  there  and  we  talked 
all  evening  long,  to  about  midnight.   When  we  finished  he  said, 
"Now  you  understand  that  I  can't  support  this  at  all."  I  said, 
"I  understand  it."   It  turned  out  that  the  archbishop  had  told 
him  the  same  thing,  to  work  out  the  best  deal  he  could. 

The  mistake  that  we  made  Governor  Reagan's  getting  blamed 
for  this,  to  this  day,  but  it  was  my  mistake  not  his.   The 
mistake  we  made  was  leaving  a  loophole  in  the  bill  that  you 
can  drive  a  truck  through  without  touching  either  side.  That  was 
on  the  mental  health  of  the  mother.  I  knew  that  Reagan  respected 
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Sturgeon:   the  right  of  a  mother  to  protect  herself,  her  body,  even  from 
her  own  child.   I  included  the  mental  health  in  that.  But  at 
the  start,  you  had  to  have  three  doctors,  or  something,  that 
would  agree  about  her  mental  health.   I  don't  know  if  that's 
still  true  or  not,  because  I  think  it's  pretty  much  wholesale 
abortion — anybody  that  wants  to. 

So  I  came  back  and  I  told  him  what  I'd  done.   I  don't  know 
if  the  other  guy  [the  lobbyist]  went  back  to  his  principal  or  not, 
because  I  never  heard  any  more  from  him.   Then  I  went  to 
Beilenson  and  told  him  that,  okay,  the  votes  were  turned  loose, 
they  could  do  whatever  they  want.   So,  he  went  ahead  and  got 
this  thing  passed.  Reagan  of  course,  by  telling  me  to  work  out 
the  best  deal  I  could,  was  committed  to  accept  what  we  [Beilenson 
and  I]  had  worked  out. 

Then  petitions  came  in  with  250,000  signatures  on  them.   If 
you  wonder  how  we  arrived  at  that  number,  we  counted  the  number 
of  signatures  on  a  page,  counted  the  number  of  pages  in  an  inch 
and  multiplied  that  by  the  number  of  inches.   Two  hundred  and 
fifty- thousand,  it  could  be  more  or  it  could  be  less,  but  it  was 
in  that  range. 

They  were  all  asking  for  vetoes.  This  is  something  I  don't 
especially  like  to  admit  but  it  is  true,  we  didn't  show  him  those 
petitions  at  all.   So,  I  was  the  culprit  in  that. 

[tape  off  briefly] 

Sturgeon:   This  is  another  thing.   I've  never  known  him  to  ever  blame  staff 
for  a  mistake.  He  takes  the  blame.  He  didn't  work  out  that  bill 
at  all,  I  did. 

Sharp:     Why  did  you  want  it  passed,  under  any  circumstances? 

Sturgeon:   I  didn't  want  it  passed,  but  the  heat  was  just  too  hot,  to  have 

it  passed.   The  people  who  argued  that,  that  was  their  own  right. 
It  was  between  them  and  their  doctor,  between  them  and  their 
minister  and  all  that.  We  didn't  want  it  passed.  We  never 
supported  it,  but  when  we  withdrew  the  opposition,  then  there 
were  enough  votes  there  to  pass  it. 

When  you  do  that,  same  as  accepting  amendments,  there's  an 
axiom,  you  never  amend  to  that  bill.   Because  once  you  amend  that 
bill,  once  the  author  has  accepted  your  amendment,  then  you're 
hooked  you  can't  oppose  it  anymore.  This  was  the  same  thing. 
Once  we  withdrew  the  objection,  there  was  nothing  we  could  do 
about  it.   It  was  gone,  it  was  on  the  slide. 
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Sharp:     How  involved  did  Mr.  Reagan  get  in  the  Therapeutic  Abortion  Act? 

Sturgeon:   Just  what  I've  told  you.   Except  for  night  after  night  after 

night,  he'd  read  on  it  at  home.  The  more  he  read,  the  more  confused 
he  got.   That's  the  same  as  true  with  anybody.  You  know,  who  is 
to  say?   Since  that  time,  apparently  his  views  have  solidified  on 
it  to  the  point  of  rejection.   I'm  not  sure  that's  accurate,  but 
that's  what  I  understand,  from  what  I  hear  him  say. 

Sharp:     I  have  some  other  legislative  things  I  thought  we  could  talk  about, 
but  let's  do  it  next  time. 

Sturgeon:   All  right,  if  you  want.  Was  it  worthwhile  today? 

Sharp:     This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  material  that  I  wanted  to  get.   You 
really  are  a  very  honest  person. 

Sturgeon:   Some  of  those  things,  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  not  told  you. 


[Interview  2:   May  19,  1982 ]#// 

Sharp:     I  thought  I'd  begin  with  a  few  questions  on  Medi-Cal  reforms,  and 
then  pick  up  on  some  other  questions  that  came  out  of  our  last 
session. 

Sturgeon:   Maybe  what  I  had  in  mind  would  go  to  your  questions  and  fit  right 
into  them.   The  Medi-Cal  program  was  passed  during  the  last  year 
of  Pat  Brown's  administration.   Nobody,  including  me,  I  was  the 
chairman  of  the  senate  Social  Welfare  Committee  and  if  anybody  was 
supposed  to  know  [I  was],  knew  what  that  thing  was  going  to  cost. 

When  Brown  went  out  of  office  and  Reagan  came  in,  of  course, 
the  thing  took  effect  and  the  Medi-Cal  program  very  soon  ran  out 
of  money.  By  very  soon  I  mean  in  the  first  six  months  or  less 
than  six  months.   At  that  point,  George  Miller,  I've  mentioned 
him  before.   He  was  chairman  of  finance  then.   George  wanted  to 
let  the  thing  die  and  start  all  over,  which  seems  out  of 
character  for  George  Miller  as  a  liberal.  However,  the  group 
that  I  was  working  with,  the  new  people  around  the  governor's 
office,  were  suspicious  of  George  because  he  was  a  Democrat. 
They  didn't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  George. 

It  became  my  job  to  go  out  and  get  the  votes  to  beat  George, 
to  override  him.   I  was  able  to  do  that.  George  was  very 
gracious.   I  think  I  mentioned  before,  even  if  I  did  it's  worth 
repeating  his  priorities.  He  was  first  an  American,  then  a 
Calif ornian,  then  a  senator,  then  a  Democrat. 
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Sturgeon:   The  people  that  I  worked  with,  they  were  young  red  hots  from  the 
other  side  and  they  never  accepted  that.   So  Miller  said,  "All 
right."  I  went  and  told  him,  I  said,  "George,  I've  got  the 
votes."  He  said,  "Okay,  then  let's  figure  out  what  we  can  do 
next  best  and  try  to  make  some  sense  out  of  this." 

George  was  not  against  the  Medi-Cal,  he  was  simply  against 
the  way  it  was  structured.   It  was  costing  more  money  than  what 
we  could  afford.   Had  he  ever  been  able  to  sit  and  talk  to  Reagan 
himself,  I'm  sure  he  could  have  made  his  point,  because  that 
philosophy  actually  matched  up  with  Reagan's  philosophy. 

Spencer  Williams  was  secretary  of,  I'm  not  sure  what  they 
called  it  then,  but  anyway,  it  was  the  welfare  department. 

Sharp:     Health  and  Welfare  Agency. 

Sturgeon:  Okay.  He  had  made  friends  in  the  department  and  they  had  sold 
him  on  the  need  to  just  go  ahead  and  fund  the  thing  the  way  it 
was.  After  a  long  fight,  it  was  funded,  that  year. 

Gordon  Paul  Smith  was  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  some  of  the  business  lobbyists  were  opposed  to  that 
tax  increase.   It  was  a  big  one,  I  think  near  a  billion  dollars, 
or  in  that  range.   The  lobbyists  described  it  to  me  as  simply  a 
trap  that  the  Democrats  were  building  to  get  all  this  money  and 
the  Democrats  would  proceed  to  spend  it  and  we'd  be  back  right 
where  we  were.   It  turned  out,  that's  what  happened. 

But,  Gordon  Paul  Smith,  I  did  arrange  for  him  to  meet  with 
the  lobbyists,  to  hear  their  views.   The  meeting  took  place  over 
in  a  room  at  the,  at  that  time  it  was  the  old  el  Mirador  Hotel. 
I  think  it's  a  retirement  hotel  of  some  kind  now.  His  key  phrase 
was,  "That  is  non-negotiable." 

So  the  business  lobbyists  threw  up  their  hands  and  the  tax 
bill  passed  and  the  money  got  spent.   Of  course,  the  Democrats 
happily  went  ahead  and  spent  the  money.  They  spent  it  in  such 
ways,  that  there  was  no  way  you  could  turn  them  down,  when  it 
came  down  in  the  budget  at  the  end. 

Then  you  mentioned  in  your  note,  amendments  that  came  on 
later.*  Those  amendments  came  on,  it  was  two  years  later.  They 
were  an  effort  to  simply  tighten  up  some  loose  ends.   But,  there 
was  no  real,  at  that  time,  in  my  memory  at  least,  there  were 
no  real  reforms.   Those  came  much  later. 


*This  is  a  reference  to  SB  796  which  enacted  certain  changes  in 
California  welfare  provisions  and  AB  949  which  made  changes  in 
Medi-Cal  services.  Both  were  passed  and  signed  in  1971. 
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Sharp:     Right,  in  '71,  basically  which  is  long  after  you  were  gone. 

Sturgeon:   Those  reforms  incidentally,  were  the  same  ones  that  I  mentioned, 
I  think,  the  first  session,  that  the  Welfare  Committee,  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  had  proposed  some  years  earlier,  and  they  were 
all  defeated  earlier. 

Sharp:     That's  fine.   That  sort  of  sets  us  up  for  some  of  these  questions. 

From  your  perspective  in  the  governor's  office,  looking 
back  now  at  the  senate  and  the  assembly,  do  you  have  any  sense  of 
what  the  reading  was  on  reform,  if  there  was  real  interest  in 
changes  in  this  '67  to  '69  period? 

Sturgeon:   Yes,  there  was,  but  not  any  crusade  for  reforms.   There  was  always 

interest  in  it.   But  with  all  of  us,  me  and  everybody  else  included, 
you  can  be  as  fixed  in  your  position  as  your  philosophy  tells  you 
to  be,  but  when  you  go  out  and  look  at  single,  individual  cases 
well,  we  all  melt  down  and  resistance  just  goes  away. 

I  don't  remember  if  I  told  you  about  the  visit  we  made  to  a 
blind,  deaf  lady's  house? 

Sharp :     No . 

Sturgeon:   I  was  chairman  of  [the  senate]  Social  Welfare  [Committee  in  1963]. 
I  was,  philosophically,  a  pretty  tough  guy  on  welfare.   Everybody 
ought  to  work  and  you  know,  the  tears  and  all  that.  One  day,  I 
went  out  with  a  social  worker  from  Sacramento  County,  just  spent 
the  day  with  her.   I  don't  remember  her  name  at  all,  I  may  not 
have  even  known  then.   Anyway,  I  went  with  her  to  visit.   One 
case  just  stuck  in  my  memory  and  in  my  conscience,  to  where  I  had 
to  go  back  and  do  something  about  it. 

We  went  to  this  little  cottage,  little  house,  it  was  probably 
a  four-room  house.   The  yard  was  neat,  watered  and  green  and  well 
trimmed.   Even  in  today's  world,  that  house  wouldn't  cost  very 
much  money.  We  went  inside  the  house,  the  lady  was  very 
courteous  to  us  and  she  was  totally  deaf,  no  hearing  at  all.   She 
had  a  couple  of  little  kids,  like  three  and  five,  something  like 
that.  The  kids  were  clean,  the  house  was  clean,  she  was  neat, 
everything  around  there  looked  very  nice. 

It  turned  out,  of  course  I  had  been  briefed  before  we  went 
in,  that  she  had  been  living  out  of  wedlock  with  a  musician  who 
had  been  taking  care  of  them.  When  he  got  out  of  work  and  they 
ran  out  of  money,  he  just  plain  took  off.  I  don't  think  it  was 
any  lack  of  love  on  his  part,  but  he  thought  if  he  left  that 
somebody  would  help  her. 
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Sturgeon:   The  law  at  that  time,  there  was  no  help  for  her.   This  social 

worker  who  took  me  there  had  no  authority  to  give  her  a  nickel. 
There  was  nothing  like  general  relief,  like  we  have  today. 
But  here  was  this  young  lady,  with  no  possibility  of  employment. 
You  didn't  have  the  training  programs  for  deaf  then  that  you  have 
today.   These  normal  little  kids  around  there,  and  there's 
nothing  for  them  to  eat. 

I  couldn't  stand  that.  My  history  has  been  like  that, 
subjectively  I'm  a  real  soft  guy,  objectively  I'm  pretty  tough. 
There's  a  very  great  difference.   If  you  haven't  lived  through 
this,  you  have  difficulty  understanding  what  I'm  saying. 

Out  of  that,  I'm  not  sure  if  it  was  the  next  session  or 
later  on,  that  general  relief  was  provided  for  the  county,  to 
have  money  available,  where  they  could  provide  for  people  like 
this.   Then  AB  59  came  along  and  picked  up  specifically,  that 
kind  of  people.   But  that  had  a  heavy  influence  on  me,  that  one 
trip.   I'm  sure  that  worker  selected  that  one  for  me.   I  don't 
blame  her,  you  know,  you've  got  to  see  the  worst.   This  was  not 
a  cheater.  She  was  not  married,  that  was  true,  but  you  can't  be 
a  conscience  for  everybody  in  the  world.   [pause] 

Sharp:     Medi-Cal  and  the  changes  in  Medi-Cal  seem  to  have  been  a  real 

emotional  issue.  Yet  there  are  some  real  questions,  also,  about 
exactly  what  funds  were  available. 

Sturgeon:   Until  the  big  tax  bill  passed,  there  weren't  any  funds  available. 
They  had  spent  early  in  the  year,  all  the  money  there  was.   I 
think  they  were  going  to  run  out,  oh,  like  March. 

Sharp:     This  was  March  of  '67? 

Sturgeon:  Yes,  well  maybe  April.  But  it  was  early  on.  You  had  until  July 
before  you  had  any  new  money.  Spencer  Williams  was  the  guy  who 
insisted  that  the  thing  be  funded  and  that  prevailed. 

Sharp:     Do  you  have  any  sense  of  what  sorts  of  changes  Mr.  Reagan  wanted 
to  make  in  this  '67  to  '69  period? 

Sturgeon:   I  don't  think  he  knew  himself.  He  was  so  new,  so  inexperienced. 
He's  very  bright  and  learns  very  fast,  but  he  still  did  not 
have  a  sense  of,  I  don't  think,  a  sense  of  direction.  He  was 
just  going  kind  of  on  the  basis  of  "ya  basta."  That's  Spanish 
for,  "enough"  or,  "I've  had  it." 
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Sharp:     By  two  years  later,  by  September  of  '69,  when  he  has  signed  at 
least  these  five  bills  that  were  meant  to  tighten  up — * 

Sturgeon:   That  was  to  tighten  up  errors  that  should  have  been  tightened  up 
in  '67. 

Sharp:     How  did  he  move  from  not  being  sure  about  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
to  definitely — ? 

Sturgeon:   He  learned  and  he  was  a  pragmatist.   When  it's  demonstrated  to 
you  that  things  are  going  wrong,  then  you  make  your  corrections 
if  you're  honest,  and  he's  honest. 

Sharp:     This  is  the  period  that  you  were  telling  me  before  that  it  was 
you  who  was  channelling  a  lot  of  the — 

Sturgeon:   All  of  it. 

Sharp:     All  of  it,  about  the  bills,  what  bills  might  be  passed,  what 
bills  might  be  worth  not  passing? 

Sturgeon:   We  had  a  system,  which  today  you'd  have  it  on  a  computer  I  suppose 
but  we  didn't  have  computers.  We  had  a  system  where  the  staff 
would  track  every  bill  that  we  were  interested  in,  every  day. 
Every  morning  the  first  thing  we  had  a  sheet  to  show  us  what  had 
happened  to  that  bill  the  day  before — if  it  was  amended,  if  it 
was  killed,  if  it  was  passed,  whatever  happened  to  it.  We  knew  as 
the  bills  passed  through  both  houses,  exactly  where  they  were 
every  morning. 

That's  the  first  thing  that  I  looked  at  in  the  morning  when 
I  came,  to  see  what  I  had  to  do  that  day.  We  did  have  a  handle 
on  it.  When  a  bill  finally  passed  the  legislature  and  got  to  my 
desk,  we  weren't  strangers  to  the  issue  at  all,  we  knew  about 
the  issue. 

Then  Bob  Williams,  who  was  my  attorney  then,  he  stayed  on 
incidentally,  as  the  attorney  in  the  same  slot,  under  Governor 
Jerry  [Edmund  G.]  Brown  [Jr.]  later  on.  As  far  as  I  know  he's 
still  there,  I  haven't  been  over  there  for  a  while,  but  I  think 
he's  still  there.  He  was  offered  a  judgeship  when  Governor 
Reagan  left  office,  but  he  didn't  do  it,  he  stayed  in  that  spot. 


*SB  847  (Stevens),  SB  857  (Deukmej ian) ,  AB  1351  (Ketchum) ,  AB  1454 
(Duffy) ,  and  AB  1460  (Duffy) .  All  designed  to  tighten  welfare 
and  Medi-Cal  expenditures. 
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Sturgeon:  Anyway  he'd  write  up  the  recommendation  becuase  I'd  tell  him 

what  the  recommendation  was  and  he  would  write  it  up.   Then  I'd 
sign  the  thing  and  then  personally  present  it  to  the  governor, 
for  whether  or  not  he  was  going  to  accept  or  reject  it. 

During  those  two  years,  people  out  in  the  departments  didn't 
have  the  opportunity  to  come  in  and  tear  this  thing  apart — 

Sharp:     You  told  me  about  that. 

Sturgeon:   They  weren't  dumb,  they  were  just  new. 

Sharp:     I  want  to  come  back  to  that  a  little  bit  later. 

I  want  to  push  you  back  into  the  Medi-Cal  issue  again.   John 
Montgomery  was  head  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  between 
1967  and  1970.   He  would  have  been  the  department  head  under 
Spencer  Williams,  who  was  running  the  agency. 

Sturgeon:   I  can't  remember  him.   Spencer  Williams  was  the  one  that  I  talked 
to. 

Sharp:     Now,  when  you  say  you  talked  to  Spencer  Williams,  was  this  a 

matter  of  going  over  the  details  of  the  agency  and  what  was  going 
on? 

Sturgeon:  No,  it  would  be  only  on  legislation. 

Sharp:  What  would  his  input  on  legislation  have  been,  do  you  remember? 

Sturgeon:  Spencer  I  guess,  was  a  bit  more  liberal  than  the  rest  of  us. 

Sharp:  That's  what  it  sounds  like. 

Sturgeon:  He  was  in  favor  of  funding  the  existing  social  programs.  He  was 
a  pretty  talented  guy  and  quite  persuasive  and  his  views  pretty 
much  prevailed,  particularly  that  first  year.   I  don't  remember 
how  long  he  stayed.   He  didn't  stay  too  long  and  he  moved  out. 

Sharp:     So,  May  of  '68  and  then  Lucien  Vandegrift? 

Sturgeon:   Okay.  Vandegrift  was  a  tough  DA  from  Sacramento  Valley  somewhere 
around  Oroville,  up  in  there  somewhere. 

Sharp:     Was  there  a  noticeable  shift  in — ? 

Sturgeon:  Well,  Vandegrift  was  a  much  tougher  guy.   By  tougher  I  mean, 
tougher  philosophically,  than  Spencer  Williams  was. 
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Sharp:     What  I'm  trying  to  sense  is,  how  you  developed  your  ideas  on 
the  legislation  and  the  agency  besides — . 

Sturgeon:   Okay,  that's  a  factor  I  left  out  I  guess.   In  fact  I'm  sure  I 

did.   I  had  a  counterpart  in  every  department,  in  the  government. 
Once  a  week  I  met  with  those  people,  either  individually  or  in 
small  groups  or  sometimes  with  all  of  them  together.  We  would 
talk  over  their  legislation.  But,  as  to  their  position,  I  was 
the  boss,  I  told  them  what  they  had  to  do  and  they  did  it.   It 
was  that  type  of  thing.   Now  that  changed  after  I  left. 

Sharp:     I  know,  yes. 

Sturgeon:   But,  that's  the  way  it  was  in  those  first  two  years.   I  would  talk, 
usually  to  their  bosses  ahead  of  that  time  and  get  what  they 
wanted  to  do. 

There  was  one,  maybe  it's  worth  talking  about,  bill  that 
the  Department  of  Corporations  put  in,  I  can't  remember  who  was 
the  director  [Anthony  R.  Pierno];  Bob  Volk  had  already  left. 
Anyway,  they  put  this  bill  in  and  I  rejected  it,  it  was  a  money 
bill.   I  can't  remember  it,  there  was  a  type  of  bill  that  I 
simply  called  money  changer  bills,  referring  to  the  money  changers 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Christ.  This  would  be 
even  mortgage  brokers,  this  kind  of  people,  the  shy locks  of  the 
indus  try . 

I  was  always  suspicious,  because  I'd  seen  such  bills  for 
six  years  in  the  senate.   Sometimes  you  could  identify  by 
authors  what  was  happening.   I  rejected  this  bill,  to  do 
something  or  other,  and  without  any  explanation;  I  didn't  give 
them  any  explanation,  just  no,  "You  can't  put  it  in."  But  the 
bill  showed  up  anyway.   So  it  figures  that  somebody  had  made  an 
end  run . 

Then,  one  of  the  people  working  for  me  reported  that  the 
director  of  the  department  was  up  testifying  before  the  committee, 
supporting  the  thing.   So  I  got  him  on  the  phone  and  I  said, 
"I  hear  you  were  up  there  supporting  that  bill."  He  said  that 
yes  he  was.   I  said,  "All  right,  you  were  instructed  not  to. 
Now  what  you've  got  to  do,  is  when  the  bill  gets  to  the  other 
house,  you  have  to  go  and  oppose  the  bill." 

He  got  angry  and  I  don't  blame  him,  because  [he  thought]  if 
he  was  going  to  run  that  department,  he  ought  to  have  some  kind 
of  say  on  what  the  legislation  was  going  to  be.   I  said,  "Well, 
you've  got  your  instructions,  that's  what  you're  going  to  do. 
He  said,  "Well,  maybe  I  ought  to  just  resign."  I  said,  "That's 
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Sturgeon:   got  nothing  to  do  with  me,  that's  up  to  you.   I'm  not  suggesting 
that.   All  I'm  doing  is  telling  you  what  you  have  to  do  on  that 
bill.  "Well,  he  did  it  all  right,  he  did  it  and  resigned. 

Then  later  on,  you  may  remember,  there  was  a  feud  between 
Howard  Way  and  Jack  Schrade,  both  Republicans.   It  was  over  the 
pro  tern-ship  in  the  senate.  Schrade  voted  for  that  bill,  I  think 
he  voted  for  it.  However,  there  appeared  to  be  a  conflict  of 
interest  on  this  vote,  because  the  sponsors  had  contributed  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  Senator  Schrade 's  campaign.   It  turned 
out  that  the  grand  jury  looked  at  it  and  found  no  conflict,  at 
least  no  criminal  conflict,  because  he  had  a  uniform  record  of 
voting  the  same  way  on  that  same  bill  over  several  years.   It 
ended  up  it  was  nothing. 

After  I  left  the  governor 's  of  f  ice  and  was  over  in  San 
Francisco,  I  ran  into  that  department  head  in  a  restaurant  one 
day  at  lunch.   He  came  over  and  said  hello  and  said,  "I  owe  you 
an  apology."  I  said,  "What  for?"  He  said,  "Well,  for  that  bill. 
I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  anything  going  on  there.  Why  didn't 
you  tell  me?"   I  said,  "I  couldn't  tell  you,  because  I  didn't 
know  for  sure.   I  just  smelled  trouble.   I  just  smelled  money 
around  that  bill."  This  was  the  bill  that  caused  all  the  trouble. 
There  had  been  pay-offs  to  somebody.   You  could  tell  by  the  two 
lobbyists  who  were  on  both  sides  of  the  thing,  that  there  was  a 
lot  of  money  in  there.  After  a  while  you  get  to  where  you  can 
smell  that  kind  of  trouble.   I  did  smell  it  and  I  thought  :  you 
don't  accuse  somebody  unless  you  can  hang  them  out  to  dry.   I 
couldn't  do  that,  I  couldn't  prove  it.   This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
I'm  talking  about. 

Through  having  been  there  and  being  in  the  inner  circle 
in  the  senate  itself  (I  was  on  the  Rules  Committee  in  the  senate), 
I  knew  where  all  that  trouble  was,  and  I  was  able  to  ward  off 
an  awful  lot  of  trouble  because  of  it. 

Sharp:     That's  a  really  interesting  sidelight. 


Leadership  in  the  Legislature 

Sharp:     I  have  several  general  questions  about  your  workings.   I  wondered 
if  you  might  be  able  to  describe  the  way  in  which  Hugh  Burns 
worked  with  respect  to  some  of  Mr.  Reagan's  goals  for  legislation? 
I  know  that  you  and  Mr.  Burns  have  been  close  friends. 
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Sturgeon:   Yes,  still  are.   He's  not  well  at  all  anymore.   Hugh  was  a  rather 
easygoing  person,  who  rarely  got  angry.   He  supported  Governor 
Reagan  more  than  some  of  the  Republicans  did.   By  some  of  the 
Republicans  I'm  talking  about  both  the  arch-conservatives  and 
there  were  only  two  of  them,  and  the  more  liberals  ones  and  there 
were  a  couple  of  those. 

Hugh  was  more  in  tune  with  what  Reagan  wanted  than  some  of 
the  Republicans  themselves  were.   He  was  a  very  cooperative 
person  with  Governor  Reagan.  We'd  tell- him  what  the  governor 
wanted  and  if  he  was  convinced  the  governor  did  want  it,  he  not 
only  would  support  it,  but  he  would  bring  half  a  dozen  Democrats 
with  him.   With  a  half  a  dozen  Democrats  that  he'd  bring  with 
him,  we  had  enough  for  a  two-thirds  vote,  on  almost  anything. 

Sharp:     I  remember  last  time  we  talked,  you  mentioned  how  important  it 
was  often,  to  get  Democratic  authors  for  certain  bills. 

Sturgeon:   Yes,  it  was.   He  wasn't  usually  a  lead  author.   Just  the  mechanics 
of  being  the  pro  tern,  took  up  so  much  of  his  time,  that  he  didn't 
carry,  those  heavy  type  bills.  You  get  one  of  those  tough  bills 
and  you  have  to  do  an  awful  lot  of  homework.  You  have  to  under 
stand  it.  He  never  got  into  them  that  deep,  or  rarely  did. 

Sharp:     I'd  like  you  to  do  the  sort  of  the  same  thing  with  Jesse  Unruh. 

Sturgeon:   Jesse  Unruh  was  a  totally  different  breed  of  cat.   Senator 

Burns  detested  Jesse  Unruh  and  I  suspect  that  the  feeling  was 
pretty  mutual.  He  would  make  sliding  remarks,  he  referred  to 
him  as  "liver  lips,"  that  was  his  private  title  for  him,  for 
Jesse.   They  didn't  get  along  at  all. 

There  was  nothing  that  would  bring  the  senate  together 
quicker,  and  this  happened  several  times.   You'd  have  a  senate 
caucus,  and  in  those  days  the  senate  caucused  all  forty  people, 
rather  than  two  different  parties.  There  was  one  caucus  for  all 
senators.   Nothing  would  bring  them  together  quicker  than  somebody 
to  say,  "I  figured  out  a  way  to  screw  Jesse  Unruh."  They  had 
forty  votes,  no  matter  what  the  issue.   They  didn't  have  to 
explain  the  issue,  you  had  it. 

Sharp:     Why  did  that  work  so — ? 

Sturgeon:   Because  Jesse  was  a  finagler,  and  a  very  bright  finagler,  he 

was  brilliant  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He  was  always  coming  through 
with  a  whole  bunch  of  new  ideas  and  the  senate  at  that  time 
didn't  really  buy  all  these  new  ideas,  almost  as  a  body  it 
resisted  most  of  it. 
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Sturgeon:   I  think  I  told  you  before  that  the  Latin  phrase  in  the  top  of 

the  senate  chamber  to  us  meant  the  senator  has  a  duty  to  protect 
the  people  from  the  assembly.   That  was  more  than  just  a  joke. 
Time  after  time,  things  that  the  assembly  wanted  to  do  or  agreed 
to  do  at  least,  would  deliberately  get  killed  in  the  senate  and 
it  was  foreordained  it  was  going  to. 

I  think  in  one  of  the  notes  you  sent,  you  mentioned  Senator 
[Richard  J.]  Dolwig  and  his  GE  [Government  Efficiency]  committee, 
well  this  was  the  graveyard.   That's  where  those  bills  went. 
People  who  served  on  that  committee  were  carefully  selected  as 
being  able  to  resist  whatever  pressures  were  put  on  them,  and 
just  knew  what  the  senate  line  was  going  to  be.   They  very  much 
set  the  senate  line.   If  something  went  to  GE,  it  wasn't  going  to 
go  anywhere. 

Doug  Gillies  was  the  consultant  and  Doug  is  now  a  lobbyist 
for  the  Real  Estate  Association.  Doug  was  a  very  bright  guy,  a 
hard  working  guy,  knowledgeable  and  he  would  sometimes  completely 
work  over  a  bill,  rewrite  it,  and  that  would  be  something 
entirely  different.   If  the  bill  was  kind  of  acceptable,  he'd 
put  it  in  the  shape  where  the  senate  would  buy  it.  Then  usually 
the  assembly  would  concur  on  what  the  senate  had  done  to  it. 
Any  bill  that  wasn't  supposed  to  pass,  it  just  went  to  GE,  and 
that's  where  it  stayed.  Nobody  knew  why  it  didn't  come  out, 
because  they  never  got  the  bill.   None  of  them  did. 

Sharp:     In  this  ongoing  feud  between  Jesse  Unruh,  Hugh  Burns,  the  senate 
and  the  assembly,  in  comes  this  Republican  governor.   In  that 
first  term,  I  wondered  how  this  may  have  shifted  or  accelerated 
some  of  these  feuds? 

Sturgeon:   I  think  maybe  the  peak  of  it  came  when,  Hugh  Burns  was  governor 
for,  I  don't  know  how  long  it  took  for  the  Republican  national 
convention,  that  was  in  [August]  1968,  it  was  in  Miami.   The 
senate  and  the  assembly  were  locked  up,  they  couldn't  agree  on 
something.  The  lieutenant  governor  [Robert  H.  Finch]  and  the 
governor  both  left,  so  Hugh  Burns,  a  Democrat,  is  the  governor, 
which  tells  you  how  much  Reagan  trusted  him,  to  leave  him  that, 
as  the  governor . 

Bill  Clark  went  with  them  and  I  became  the  executive 
secretary  for  that  three  or  four  days,  with  Hugh  Burns  as  the 
governor.   Bob  Williams,  who  was  my  attorney,  found  a  [law], 
I'm  not  sure  if  it  was  a  statute  or  if  it  was  in  the  constitution, 
that  the  governor  has  the  authority  to  send  the  legislature  home 
if  the  senate  and  the  assembly  can't  agree.  No  governor  had  ever 
done  that,  but  Hughie  and  I  planned  on  doing  that,  because  this 
was  one  way  of  getting  Jesse  Unruh. 
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Sturgeon:   Jesse  was  livid,  just  absolutely  livid.   He  knew  what  we  were  up 
to,  and  Reagan  knew  what  we  were  up  to  also.   It  wasn't  Reagan's 
idea,  but  he  wasn't  going  to  stop  us  from  doing  it.   Anyway,  the 
lieutenant  governor  had  already  left  the  state,  Reagan  was  waiting 
in  an  airplane,  in  Los  Angeles  to  leave  and  Unruh  attempted  to 
reach  him  by  telephone,  to  get  him  [Reagan]  to  stop  us  from 
doing  that.   Reagan  knew  what  we  were  going  to  do.   He  wouldn't 
answer  the  phone.   He  sent  word  back,  to  tell  him  that  he  had  no 
influence  on  the  governor  [Burns],  and  he  went  on  to  Miami. 

Somebody  was  there  on  the  phone  with  us  and  we  waited  until 
the  wheels  were  up  on  the  airplane,  then  gave  him  twenty  minutes 
to  get  over  the  California  border,  and  issued  the  proclamation 
and  sent  the  legislature  home. 

w 

Sturgeon:   Of  course,  when  we  did  that  Unruh  was  just  beside  himself  and 
he  wasn't  going  to  let  the  assembly  go  home.   But  when  we  did 
that,  that  terminated  their  per  diem.   So,  they  were  staying 
there  at  their  own  expense,  if  they  stayed.   They  only  stayed  one 
day  and  they  left. 

That's  the  only  time  in  California  history  that's  ever 
happened.   But,  we  actually  did  send  them  home  and  Jesse  was  going 
to  sue  us,  Hughie  and  I,  but  he  cooled  off  after  a  few  days  and 
it  didn't  seem  that  he  was. 

Sharp:     So,  with  Mr.  Reagan  coming  in,  the  effect  on  this  continuing  set 

of  controversies  between  the  senate  and  the  assembly  really  didn't 
change? 

Sturgeon:   No,  it  didn't  change.   In  fact  I  made  an  effort  to  keep  the 

governor's  office  out  of  their  internal  politics  upstairs.  Your 
question  about  Howard  Way  when  the  pro  tern  changed  [in  1969],  I 
insisted  that  that  was  none  of  the  governor's  office  business. 
They  had  to  settle  it  for  themselves  upstairs.   In  the  Republican 
state  central  committee  and  the  state  leaders  were  really  pressing 
that,  okay,  you  got  a  Republican  majority  now,  counting  the 
lieutenant  governor,  and  the  Republicans  are  entitled  to  have 
the  pro  tern.   I  said,  "This  is  absolutely  none  of  our  business, 
that's  up  to  the  senate  and  the  senators." 

There  were  two  schools  of  thought.  Paul  Haerle  didn't  agree 
with  me.  He  thought  we  were  entitled,  we  should  have  the  pro 
tern.  Privately  I  didn't  want  to  see  it  happen,  because  I  could 
do  what  I  had  to  do  much  easier  with  Hugh  Burns  there,  because  he 
would  give  me  votes  that  a  Republican  couldn't  give  me.   It  kept 
down  the  partisanship,  I  thought. 
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Sturgeon:   The  decision  was  made  to  go  ahead  and  try  to  get  the  pro  tern- 
ship.   But  I  refused  to  participate  at  all.  Howard  Way  I 
think,  to  this  day,  doesn't  believe  that  that's  true,  but  it  is 
true.   I  never  tried  to  get  anybody  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  insisted  that  that's  the  way  it  was. 

Haerle  got  Jack  Schrade,  and  there  may  have  been  somebody 
else  [like  Don  Grunsky]  but  Jack  is  the  one  I  remember,  down  to 
the  governor's  office  to  try  to  get  him  to  vote  for  Howard  Way, 
or  somebody,  it  could  have  been  Don  [Donald  L.]  Grunsky,  but  a 
Republican,  for  pro  tern.  Well,  Schrade  got  angry,  which  he 
could,  and  he  wouldn't  go  and  he  went  across  the  street  to  Posey's 
and  told  Hugh  Burns  what  we  were  doing. 

Well,  obviously  the  jig  was  up,  because  then  Bill  Clark 
called  me  in  and  said,  "All  right,  you  were  right,  we  were  wrong. 
Now  what  do  we  do?"  I  said,  "Well,  I  think  what  we  should  do  is 
to  go  up  and  talk  to  Hugh  Burns  and  apologize,  see  if  he'll  talk 
to  us.  He  may  be  so  mad  at  us,  he  won't  even  talk  to  us." 
Clark  said,  "Okay,  let's  go." 

So,  we  went  up  to  Burns 's  office  and  he  was  very  gracious. 
He  was  hurt,  he  wasn't  angry,  he  was  hurt  because  he  had  supported 
the  governor  much  more  than  Howard  Way  ultimately  did  afterward. 
This  was  my  fault,  because  we  had  not  supported  Howard  [Way]  for 
pro  tern,  when  somebody  would  come  and  tell  him  what  the  governor 
wanted,  his  response  would  be,  "I  don't  owe  the  governor  anything." 
He  didn't,  because  we  hadn't  helped  him  a  bit. 

Howard  was  pro  tern,  I  guess,  the  shortest  tenure  of  any  pro 
tern  they  ever  had.  Hugh  Burns  was  the  longest  up  to  that  time. 
There  was  bad  blood  between  those  two  people  too,  before  that  and 
afterwards.   [pause] 


Perspectives  on  Decision  Making 


Sharp:     Last  time,  you  seemed  to  say  the  legislative  assistant  was  in  a 
really  different  position  after  you  left  the  governor's  office. 

Sturgeon:   Yes,  that's  my  understanding. 

Sharp:     You  said  that  you  contrasted  the  period  when  you  were  there  and 
your  control,  what  was  going  in  and  going  out  in  terms  of 
legislation, with  the  later  period  when  it  was  a  matter  of  sitting 
around  a  table  in  the  governor's  office  and  votes  were  taken. 

Sturgeon:   That's  what  I'm  told  happened. 
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Sharp:     Whether  or  not  a  bill  was  supported. 
Sturgeon:   I  never  saw  it  but  that  is  what  I've  heard. 

Sharp:     Can  you  contrast  somehow,  what  the  criteria  for  supporting  or 
not  supporting  a  bill — ? 

Sturgeon:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  don't  know  how  I'd  do  that.  We'll  take 

Ike  [Norman  B.]  Livermore.*  He  was  kind  of  a  house  conservationist, 
His  position  would  be  very  different  from  Bill  [William  R.] 
Gianelli,  who  was  a  hard-nosed  engineer.**  Two  different,  hot 
and  cold,  black  and  white. 

While  I  was  still  there,  there  was  a  conflict  one  time  over 
building  a  reservoir  up  on  one  of  the  rivers  in  the  north  which 
would  have  flooded  out  Round  Valley.   Round  Valley  has  an  Indian 
reservation  in  it  now.   The  ultimate  decision  there  was  made 
because  of  the  Indians.   The  governor  said,  "We've  already  done 
enough  for  those  Indians,  we're  not  going  to  do  anymore."  He 
went  with  Ike  Livermore,  rather  than  Bill  Gianelli.   Bill  Gianelli 
wanted  to  build  the  dam  for  a  hydro  plant. 

The  way  these  things  work,  usually  if  a  decision  had  to  be 
made,  everybody  in  the  room  and  everybody  who  was  involved  with 
the  issue  was  there.  Staff  and  department  heads  and  everybody. 
You  might  have  fifteen  or  twenty  people  even  in  the  room,  and 
everybody  was  free  to  openly  discuss  whatever  their  view  was . 
When  it  was  all  through,  then  you  sat  and  waited  and  Reagan  made 
the  decision. 

Reagan  was  influenced  by  what  he  heard  there.   It  didn't 
matter  what  your  position  was,  you  were  free  to  give  it.  You 
were  free  to  argue  with  the  other  person  and  he  would  sit  quietly 
and  ask  questions.  When  the  final  decision  came  down,  he  made  it. 
Then  we  all  accepted  it,  whether  we  agreed  with  it  or  not. 

Sharp:     How  do  you  think  that  might  have  been  different  later? 

Sturgeon:   I  think  the  difference  later  was  that  all  of  these  people  got 

into  the  discussion  on  a  bill,  where  they  didn't  have  that  input 
before.  They  could  write  to  me  and  they  did,  but  their  input 


*Norman  Livermore  was  secretary  of  the  Resources  Agency. 
**Gianelli  was  director  of  the  Department  of  Water  Resources, 
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Sturgeon:   was  limited;  there  was  no  give  and  take.   I  just  took  what  they 
gave  me  and  read  that  and  decided  what  I  wanted  to  do,  or  what 
I  wanted  him  to  do.  After  that  there  was  open  discussion,  I 
think.  Maybe  their  way  was  better. 

Sharp:     It  was  somewhat  less  traditional,  wasn't  it? 

Sturgeon:   Yes.   I  thought  the  tradition  that  had  preceded,  that  I  had 
inherited  from  Frank  Mesple',  worked  well. 

Sharp:     How  would  you  describe  the  roles  then,  of  John  Kehoe  and  Bill 
Evans  later,  comparing  them  to  the  way  you  were? 

Sturgeon:   John  Kehoe,  I  don't  think,  worked  much  different.   Bill  Evans,  I 
never  really  got  to  know.  John  Kehoe,  personality  wise,  he 
wasn't  that  much  different  from  me.   I  don't  think  he  had  the 
control.  I  think  that  by  then  these  department  heads  had  all 
been  there  and  they'd  learned  their  field.   They  were  bright 
people,  they  got  acquainted  with  the  governor, and  they  had  a  much 
better  input  into  the  governor's  office  than  they  did  when  I  was 
there. 

Sharp:     Why  did  you  want  to  block  them  out? 

Sturgeon:   I  don't  know.   I  told  you  to  start  with,  I'd  be  totally  honest, 
and  I  will  as  far  as  I  can.   I  suppose  it's  a  kind  of  heady 
feeling  to  be  the  boss.   I  thought  I  knew  more  about  it  than 
they  did. 

Sharp:     Yet,  you  were  coming  into  the  governor's  office,  you  told  me  last 
time,  with  this  real  sense  of  people  in  the  governor's  office 
not  really  doing  anything. 

Sturgeon:  Yes,  that's  right.   I  suppose  that  was  a  carry  over.   I  didn't 

think  those  other  people  up  there  did  either.   I  didn't  know  what 
those  people  did.   I'd  only  been  around  there  six  years  [laughter], 
and  I  hadn't  seen  them  do  anything  yet. 

Sharp:     Last  time  you  drew  an  interesting  chronology  for  me  about  the 
various  departments  and  how  they  were  able  or  unable  to  get  in 
their  proposals .  You  said  that  in  the  first  year  you  turned 
down  about,  what,  80  percent  of  the  bills? 

Sturgeon:   Eighty  percent,  right. 

Sharp:     By  the  end  of  the  second  legislative  session,  you  said  that  they 

were  coming  in  and  talking  with  Mr.  Reagan  and  they  were  getting — . 
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Sturgeon:   They  weren't  able  to  get  them  in  the  second  time.   By  the  third 
year,  they  were  able  to  get  their  bills  in.   But,  they'd 
abandoned  these  little  turkeys  [old  bills]  that  had  been  flying 
around  for  years.   Those  they  just  tried  out  on  every  new 
governor.  Many  of  them  are  probably  still  flying.   They'll  fly 
forever,  somebody's  idea. 

Sharp:     By  the  end  of  the  third  legislative  session,  which  is  the  last 
point  that  you  were  there,  you  saw  quite  a  bit  of  rather  free 
contact  from  the  departments  to  Mr.  Reagan. 

I  wondered  if  there  were  any  specific  examples  that  make 
you  give  me  this  chronology? 

Sturgeon:   Well,  let  me  give  you  one  on  the  blocking  part,  if  I  can  remember 
that  fellow's  name  [William  Penn  Mott,  Jr.].   He  was  the  director 
of  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation.   I  can  see  his  face, 
but  I  can't  put  a  name  on  it. 

Anyway,  he  had  a  riding  and  hiking  trails  bill  that  he  really 
wanted  that  would  allow  public  agencies  to  condemn  private 
property  to  put  in  riding  and  hiking  trails .   This  means  building 
a  fence  on  each  side  of  the  land  to  go  across  somebody's 
property.   I  was  opposed  to  that,  because  I  thought  farmers  had 
to  pay  these  taxes,  they  were  entitled  to  use  their  land.  He 
shouldn't  have  people  out  there  scattering  garbage  along  through 
the  middle  of  it,  and  have  the  wind  blow  it  on  his  property  and 
so  forth,  disrupt  his  movement  of  his  livestock  and  this  sort  of 
thing. 

I  keep  thinking  his  name  will  pop  into  my  head  but  it  hasn't. 
He  came  in  to  me  about  the  bill  and  I  told  him.   I  said,  "No,  you 
just  can't  have  that  bill."  He,  with  a  kind  of  a  flourish  pulled 
out  a  letter  and  he  said,  "Here,  what  do  you  think  about  this?" 
He  had  a  letter  where  the  governor  had  signed,  saying  he  thought 
this  was  a  great  idea  to  have  these  riding  and  hiking  trails 
built.   So  I  said,  "All  right  you  sit  right  there." 

I  took  the  letter  and  I  went  back  around  the  corner  to  his 
office,  the  governor's  office,  and  dropped  the  thing  on  the  desk 
in  front  of  him  and  said,  "Do  you  remember  that  letter?"  He 
read  it  and  he  said,  "Yes,  what's  wrong  with  it?"  I  said,  "Well, 
what's  wrong  with  it?"  Then  I  described  what  the  bill  was  going 
to  do.   He  said,  "Well,  I'm  sorry,  somebody  put  this  letter  here 
and  I  signed  it,  and  I  didn't  know  what  was  involved.  As  long 
as  I'm  governor  there  will  never  be  a  riding  and  hiking  trails 
bill  signed  here." 
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Sturgeon:   Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he'd  had  experience  with  these 

people  coming  out  on  their  horses  and  throwing  beer  bottles  around 
on  his  property.  He  had  a  ranch  down  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
somewhere,  and  the  bottles  bit  into  the  horses'  hooves  and 
injured  the  horses. 

I  went  back  and  told  this  director  what  the  governor  had  said. 
Reagan  said,  "Okay,  so  long  as  I  am  governor,  that  bill  will  never 
become  law,  unless  you  are  able  to  override  my  veto."  The  guy 
sat  there,  tears  actually  coming  out  of  his  eyes.   I  felt  sorry 
for  him,  but  I  wasn't  about  to  give  him  his  bill. 

Sharp:     Not  that  sorry. 

Sturgeon:   No,  not  that  sorry.  Anyway,  that's  one  extreme,  just  able  to  stop 
somebody  cold  in  his  tracks.  After  I  was  gone,  last  time  I 
mentioned  the  bill  making  state  colleges  [into]  universities.   I 
was  able  to  stop  that  when  I  was  there,  but  after  I  was  gone,  the 
state  colleges  hadn't  lost  this  idea  and  they  were  able  to  get 
the  thing  in  and  get  it  passed  and  signed  to  make  them.   It  would 
be  fun  to  go  back  and  see,  if  what  I  said  was  going  to  happen, 
really  did. 

Sharp:     The  expense? 

Sturgeon:   Yes,  where  the  professors  now  work  the  same  hours  as  the  university 
professors.   That  was  the  main  expense.   The  libraries,  whether 
they've  enlarged  to  meet  the  universities,  how  much  they're  into 
research.   I  don't  know  these  things.   It  would  be  interesting 
to  find  out. 

Sharp:     I  have  sort  of  a  summing  up  question  for  you  on  this  part  of  it: 
there  is  an  image  of  Mr.  Reagan's  poor  relationship  with  the 
legislature.   I  wondered  if  you  could  assess  just  in  a  general 
way,  your  feeling.  Now  you've  done  it  in  sort  of  a  step-by-step 
process. 

Sturgeon:   Hit  and  miss. 

Sharp:     Yes.   Some  people  have  said  that  he  was  uncompromising,  that  he 
was  rigid,  that  he  was  not  too  successful  as  a  result  in  terms 
of  getting  what  he  wanted. 

Sturgeon:   Well,  see,  I  don't  agree  with  his  not  being  successful.   I  think 
history  gives  a  different  perspective.  Hopefully  that's  what 
we're  doing  here,  trying  to  record  something  to  make  history. 
I  think  and  I  have  thought  that  history,  in  perspective,  would 
say  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  governors  that  California  has 
had.   I  really  believe  that  because  I  think  he  was. 
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Sturgeon:   He  could  be  uncompromising.   He  has  very  strong  views  on  some 

things,  strong  principles,  and  when  he  makes  up  his  mind  he  can 
even  be  stubborn.   It  is  interesting  to  sit  and  watch  what  is 
happening  in  Washington  today.   I  see  the  evidence  of  that  on 
this  budget  thing.*  I  have  no  idea  who's  right  and  who's  wrong, 
because  I'm  too  far  away  from  it.  You  don't  get  those  inside 
information  things  that  you  have  if  you're  working  with  it. 

The  questions  that  keep  coming  to  my  mind,  will  he  veto  such 
a  budget?   If  he  does,  will  the  Congress  override  him?   I  don't 
know.   But  he  can  be,  I  don't  like  to  say  stubborn,  I  would 
rather  say  firm. 

His  individual  relationship  with  the  legislature  was  mostly 
good;  he  liked  them  as  individual  people.   I  don't  think  he  was 
any  different  from  any  other  governor  that  I've  ever  heard  any 
thing  about,  in  their  relationships  with  the  legislature. 

Governors  don't  like  legislatures  and  legislatures  don't 
like  governors  either.   There's  a  built-in  conflict;  the  system 
is  constructed  that  way  and  I  think  for  a  good  reason.  You  have 
that  competition  there  and  neither  one  of  them  likes  the  courts, 
incidentally.  You  have  your  three  systems.   It's  built  that  way 
and  this  antagonism  keeps  the  thing  healthy. 

But,  individually  he  liked  them  and  any  place  that  he  went, 
where  there  were  legislators  there,  they'd  gather  around  him  like 
kids  around  a  movie  star.  That  was  true  of  Pat  Brown  when  he  was 
governor  also . 

I  recall  one  night  when  we  were  talking  and  to  quote  Hugh 
Burns,  somebody  was  running  Reagan  down.   Burns  said,  "Come  on 
fellows,  this  guy  is  no  worse  than  any  of  the  rest  of  them." 
Burns  served  with  quite  a  number  of  governors.   He  uniformly 
hated  Earl  Warren.   There  was  a  bitter  conflict  between  the  senate 
and  Earl  Warren.   The  senate  believed,  and  because  the  rest  of 
them  believed  it  who  knew  Earl  Warren,  I  didn't  know  him,  he 
was  there  before  I  got  there,  that  his  reapportionment  thing 
was  retaliation  for  his  feelings  against  the  California  senate. 
But  he  fixed  those  guys  and  did. 

Mostly  legislatures  and  governors  don't  like  each  other. 

Sharp:     One  of  my  interviewees  drew  a  box  in  the  air  for  me  and  said, 

"This  is  the  governor's  attitude  and  philosophy  about  government. 
If  you  had  a  bill  that  fit  in  that  box,  then  it  was  all  right. 


*When  Mr.  Sturgeon  was  interviewed,  President  Reagan  and  Congress 
were  deliberating  the  1982-1983  federal  budget. 
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Sharp:     If  you  had  a  bill  that  wasn't  in  that  box,  that  he  couldn't  fit 
into  that  philosophy,  that  frame,  set  of  attitudes,  then  that 
was  it." 

Sturgeon:   That  might  be  true,  but  that  box  would  be  stretchable.   To  give 
you  an  example.   This  is  one  that  I  lost,  incidentally,  after  I 
was  gone  from  there.   Somebody,  well,  Charlie  [Charles]  Warren 
came  up  with  the  great  idea  of  creating  an  energy  commission. 
Well,  we  didn't  need  any  energy  commission,  we  just  plain  didn't 
need  one.  The  PUC  [Public  Utilities  Commission]  was  doing  every 
thing  that  had  to  be  done,  and  doing  it  well. 

Charlie  wanted  to  separate  the  two.   In  fact  he  wanted  to 
build  in  a  conflict  between  the  two,  hoping  that  the  competition 
would  make  something  better  happen.   I  fought  the  creation  of  the 
energy  commission  with  tooth  and  toenail,  everything  I  had.   I 
fought  it,  and  I  did  not  prevail.   The  energy  commission  was 
formed.   I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  I  was  wrong  and  it  had  been 
a  great  thing.   I  wasn't  wrong.   It's  [the  Energy  Resources 
Conservation  and  Development  Commission]  a  $30  million  a  year 
expense  which  produces  nothing  but  a  pile  of  paper.   They  haven't 
come  up  with  one  good  idea  in  the  eight  years  they've  been  in 
existence. 

Reagan  did  accept  that,  even  though  it  was  against  what  he 
believed  should  be.   It  was  an  extension  of  government,  one 
that's  absolutely  unnecessary.   It  provides  no  useful  purpose. 
It  was  sold  to  him  on  the  basis  that  it  would  make  kind  of  a 
one-stop  shop  to  get  power  plants  and  this  sort  of  thing  sited. 
It  did  take  a  long  time  to  get  this  done.  You  had  to  go  through 
a  whole  bunch  of  local  government  procedures.  But  ultimately 
they  did  it  and  got  the  power  plants  operating,  with  plenty  of 
capacity  to  spare.   It  was  slow,  and  the  idea  was,  that  this 
energy  commission  could  pre-empt  all  of  those  local  agencies  and 
left  them  clear  out  of  it.  •  «  . 

I  think  that  was  the  thing  that  sold  Reagan  on  the  thing  and 
made  him  accept  it.   So,  that  box  [of  philosophy]  wouldn't  be 
inflexible. 

After  he  was  gone,  out  of  office,  once  in  a  while  I  would  run 
into  Ed  Meese.   I  couldn't  resist  poking  a  finger  at  him  on  that 
wonderful  energy  commission  that  he  helped  to  create  which  is 
absolutely  worthless  and  he  knew  it.   [pause] 
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III  THE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION,  1969-1974 


Transition  Time  for  the  Commission 


Sharp:     First  of  all,  what  all  led  up  to  your  receiving  the  appointment 
in  1969? 

Sturgeon:   I  would  like  to  have  done  that  rather  than  go  into  his  office  to 
begin  with.   I've  always  had  an  interest  in  that.   I  wanted  to 
kind  of  see  the  other  side  of  the  table,  to  see  what  it  was  like 
over  there.  That  was  known  to  Reagan,  that  I  would  like  to  be 
there. 

What  led  up  to  it  right  at  the  time  was  rather  abrupt  really. 
After  Howard  Way  became  pro  tern,  Howard  and  I  had  a  big  fight. 
I  went  up  to  pledge  allegiance  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  tell  him 
that,  "Okay,  you're  pro  tern  and  it's  my  job  to  work  with  you  and 
I  am  happy  to  cooperate  in  anything  that  you  do."  Howard  didn't 
accept  that — I  was  one  of  the  old  guys,  you  know,  one  of  the  old 
gang,  Hugh  Burns,  and  Jack  McCarthy,  the  ones  that  had  been  in 
control.   He  wanted  no  part  of  that.   In  our  conversation  I  did 
pledge  allegiance,  and  I  said,  "Howard,  you're  wrong.   I'm  here 
to  cooperate  and  I  will  cooperate.   It  was  my  job  to  get  along 
with  them  and  now  it's  my  job  to  get  along  with  you."  He  said, 
"Okay,  but  I  don't  think  it  will  work." 

From  the  time  that  I  left  his  office  until  I  got  downstairs 
in  the  elevator,  back  to  my  own  office,  I'd  made  up  my  mind  that 
this  was  not  going  to  work  at  all.   So  I  called  Ed  Meese  and  I 
asked  Ed  to  come  around  to  my  office,  which  was  about  three 
offices  away,  so  we  wouldn't  be  interrupted.   I  wanted  to  talk 
to  him.   Well,  I'd  never  done  this  before  and  it  startled  him, 
I  guess.   So  he  came  and  I  told  him  the  fight  that  I'd  had  with 
Howard  Way.   I  said,  "I'm  only  here  to  help  and  I  don't  think  I 
can  help  anymore.   It's  time  for  me  to  go  home.   I'm  leaving." 
So  Ed  said,  "I  don't  believe  it.   Why  don't  you  let  this  settle 
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Sturgeon:   for  a  few  days  and  you  will  cool  off.   I  said,  "Maybe  I  will, 
but  I  won't  change  my  mind.   I'm  resigning."  He  said,  "Okay." 
We  talked  for  quite  a  while. 

About  two  weeks  after  that,  nothing  happened.  He  said, 
"Will  you  stay  through  the  end  of  the  session.   I  said,  "Sure, 
I'll  do  that."  After  a  couple  of  weeks  I  got  a  call  from  him. 
He  said,  "Come  on  over  to  my  office  this  time." 

Sharp:     This  is  Mr.  Meese? 

Sturgeon:  Mr.  Meese,  yes.   So  I  went  around  there  and  he  said,  "You  were 
interested  in  the  PUC."  I  said,  "Yes,  I  always  have  been."  He 
said,  'Veil,  there  is  going  to  be  an  opening  on  it.  Do  you  want 
it?"  I  said,  "Is  the  pope  a  Catholic?  Of  course  I  want  it."  He 
said,  "Did  you  talk  to  Esther?"  I  said,  "I  don't  need  to  talk  to 
Esther,  I  know  she'll  be  delighted  for  me  to  take  it."  Then  I 
said,  "When  will  I  know  for  sure?"  He  said,  "You  know  for  sure 
right  now.   It's  yours  if  you  want  it."  I  said,  "Okay."  So  I 
went. 

I  went  back  to  my  office,  that  was  sometime  before  noon.  Well, 
that  particular  night,  we  had,  I  don't  know,  half  a  dozen  people 
or  so  going  out  to  the  mansion  to  meet  with  the  governor .   That 
was  my  job,  to  always  be  there  with  them,  when  there  was  something 
going  on  out  there.  My  conscience  got  to  bothering  me  through 
the  day,  so  I  went  out  early.   There  was  nobody  there  except  him. 
I  told  him,  I  said,  "My  conscience  is  bothering  me,  I  feel  like  a 
rat  leaving  the  ship.   I  won't  pretend  that  I  don't  want  to  go, 
because  I  do.   But,  if  you  want  me  to  say,  I  will."  He  laughed  and 
he  said,  "No,  you've  put  in  your  time.   If  you  want  to  go,  you  go, 
and  God  bless  you." 

So ,  that ' s  how  I  happened  to  go  to  PUC . 

Sharp:     Did  you  have  anybody  in  mind  that  you  thought  should  replace  you? 
Sturgeon:   No,  I  really  didn't.  George  was  already  there  and  he — . 
Sharp:     Steffes? 

Sturgeon:   George  Steffes  and  he  was  the  logical  guy  to  really  do  it.   I  don't 
remember  right  now,  maybe  Don  [Donald  G.]  Livingston  is  the  guy 
they  brought  in  to  help  him.  Don,  I  think,  came  from  Earl  Coke's 
office  over  there.* 


*Checking  later  showed  it  was  William  S.  Evans  who  assisted 
George  Steffes.   Coke's  office  was  the  Agriculture  and  Services 
Agency . 
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Sharp: 
Sturgeon: 


Sharp: 
Sturgeon: 

Sharp: 
Sturgeon: 
Sharp: 
Sturgeon: 

Sharp: 


I  was  thinking  it  was  Ken  [Kenneth  F.]  Hall. 

Ken  Hall  was  only  in  there  for  a  little  while.   I  don't  think  he 
worked  in  there  after  I  left.   Maybe  he  did,  I  don't  think  so. 
Ken  Hall  was  very  bright,  he  was  really  a  classy  guy,  hard-working, 
serious-minded,  very  bright  and  very  energetic.   I  had  him  for  an 
assistant,  for  just  a  little  while. 

So  that  was  earlier  on  then. 

This  guy  was  so  outstanding  that  I  wasn't  able  to  keep  him  very 
long.   These  other  people  were  watching  him  too. 

He  went  to  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Somebody  stole  him  real  quick. 
Verne  Orr  stole  him. 

Somebody  got  him  real  quick.   But  he  was  one  of  the  really  bright 
young  stars  and  I  don't  know  what's  happened  to  Ken  now. 


He  works  with  California  School  Services  in  Sacramento. 
very  effective  interviewee. 


He's  a 


Sharp:     I  wondered  if  Mr.  Reagan  or,  any  of  his  cabinet  members  had  any 
particular  advice  for  you,  in  terms  of  going  —  . 

Sturgeon:   In  the  commission  [PUC]? 
Sharp  :     Yes  . 

Sturgeon:   No.  They  religiously,  and  I  mean  religiously,  did  not  interfere 

in  anything  with  the  commission.  The  commission  is  a  constitutional 
agency.  Had  they  interfered,  there  is  no  question  that  they 
would  have  had  some  influence.  Because  after  all,  that's  where 
my  appointment  came  from.  But  they  did  not  [interfere],  and  I 
don't  think  any  other  governor  has  either. 

Jerry  [Edmund  G.  Jr.]  Brown  is  presently  making  some  noises, 
but  I  don't  think  he's  serious  about  it,  asking  them  to  hold  off 
on  their  rate  increases.   I'm  sure  he's  smart  enough,  and  he  is  a 
smart  guy,  to  know  that  there's  nothing  the  PUC  can  do  about  it. 

Without  knowing  the  details  at  all,  I'll  guarantee  you 
that  these  rate  increases  are  minimum  to  what  the  utility  really 
needs  . 


Sharp: 


I  think  a  lot  of  people  would  be  happy  to  know  that  [laughter] . 
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Sturgeon:   Well,  the  people  wouldn't  believe  it. 
Sharp:     Probably  not. 

Sturgeon:   I'm  sure  they  wouldn't  believe  it.   But,  I'll  guarantee  you,  that 

they  (PG  and  E)  never  got  one  nickel,  that  they  weren't  entitled  to. 

Sharp:     I  wonder  if  you  recall  what  some  of  the  major  issues  would  have 
been? 

Sturgeon:   Right  at  the  start,  everything  was  quite  placid.  You  know  that 
it  had  been  years  since  there  had  been  any  big  increases .  There 
was  no  need  for  them.  When  the  increase  in  pressures  started,  it 
brought  a  reaction  particularly  from  the  press.  We  were  crooks, 
we  were  in  bed  with  the  utilities,  everything  degrading  that  you 
can  think  of — we  were  accused  of.  None  of  that  was  true  then,  and 
it's  not  true  now. 

Now,  there's  nothing  you  can  do  about  it.  The  law  requires 
that  you  have  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  to  both  sides.   So,  now 
you  have  to  decide  what's  fair  and  reasonable. 

You  talk  then,  and  if  you  talk  now,  the  stockholders  will 
demonstrate  to  you  that  they'd  be  better  off  if  their  money  had 
been  in  a  savings  and  loans,  just  drawing  interest.  Not  invested 
in  savings  and  loans,  but  deposited  there.   It's  true,  they  would 
have  been  better  off.   Their  earnings  would  have  been  better. 
California  utilities  are  not  a  good  place  to  put  your  money. 

I  never  talked  about  that  because  I  probably  would  have  gone 
to  jail,  if  I  had.  You're  not  supposed  to  be  talking  about  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  I  didn't.   In  fact,  neither  did  anybody  else. 

When  those  pressures  came  on,  oh,  the  fuel  thing  really  is 
what  brought  it  on  when  it  was  cut  off,  we  learned  some  things 
then,  which  they're  relearning  over  here  now.  The  reason  that 
history  repeats  itself,  I  think,  is  because  that  we  never  learn 
from  what  happened  before.  We  have  to  learn  it  all  for  ourselves. 

When  that  boycott  hit,  '74  was  it?  The  Arab  boycott.  Well, 
whenever  that  was,  whenever  that  hit,  well,  our  utilities  were 
caught  without  long-term  contracts.   So,  we  jumped  on  them, 
imprudent  and  all  that.  Everybody  said  they  should  have  been 
protecting  the  public  interests  better  with  long-term  contracts. 
So  they  lined  up  and  they  signed  a  bunch  of  long-term  contracts. 
Well,  now  the  commission  is  saying,  "Well,  you  dummies,  you 
shouldn't  be  stuck  with  these  long-term  contracts.  You  ought  to 
be  buying  a  little  on  the  spot  market." 
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Sturgeon:   Now  Los  Angeles  Water  and  Power  was  buying  on  the  spot  market, 
and  they  had  saved  a  lot  of  money  prior  to  that  boycott.   But, 
when  the  boycott  came,  they  didn't  have  any  fuel.   So  then  they 
went  to  buying  on  the  spot  market  and  they  were  paying  twice  as 
much  for  their  oil.   They  burned  up  quickly  all  that  they'd 
saved  in  the  previous  years  by  these  profiteers  taking  them  for 
a  ride,  and  they  couldn't  help  themselves. 

That  thing  goes  up  and  down.   When  there's  no  shortage, 
well,  they're  not  supposed  to  have  long-term  contracts.  When 
there  is  a  shortage,  then  they  should  have  had  them.   There's 
no  way  of  ever  leveling  it  out. 

Then,  the  Arab  boycott  hit  Canada  as  well.  Now  eastern 
Canada  is  dependent  on  the  Arab  oil  for  oil,  for  heating.  Western 
Canada  is  where  the  natural  gas  is.   When  I  went  on  the  commission, 
we  were  paying  35. 5£  for  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
delivered  at  the  United  States  border.   That  now  has  advanced  to 
$5.20  for  the  same  amount,  from  35. 5C  to  $5.20. 

This  commission  has  no  authority,  neither  does  the  United 
States  government  have  any  authority,  to  fix  that  price.   The 
Canadian  government  sets  the  price  and  we  have  no  option  except 
to  take  it  or  leave  it.  Well,  if  you  want  to  stay  warm,  you  take 
it.   If  you're  going  to  take  it,  you  have  to  pay  for  it  and 
there  isn't  anybody  to  pay  except  the  consumer.   There  is 
nobody  else.  The  utility  can't  pay  for  it,  they've  got  no  money, 
except  what  they  get  from  the  consumer.   So  that's  where  we  are. 

The  oil  at  that  time  was  $2  a  barrel  and  I  don't  know  what 
is  is  now,  $36,  something  like  that?   It's  way  up  there.   All 
from  the  same  source  and  the  transportation  has  all  gone  up . 
Everything  has  gone  up  at  the  same  time.   There's  no  mystery  as 
to  why  the  utilities  cost  so  much  more  than  they  did  to  begin 
with.  Labor  is  a  small  part,  reflected  but,  the  utility 
employees,  they  got  raises  along  with  everybody  else.   They're 
not  the  highest  paid  in  the  world.  I  think  those  people  take 
the  jobs  because  they're  stable.  They  can  take  the  job  and  stay 
right  there  until  they  retire  if  they  want  to,  as  long  as  they 
do  their  work. 

You  asked  about  issues.   That  brings  up  an  issue  that  wasn't 
an  issue  in  those  early  years,  but  became  an  issue  after  Jerry 
Brown  was  governor.   It's  still  here  today.  That's  the  issue  of 
the  employee  discount.   That  is  nothing  more  than  a  red  herring. 
The  employee  discount  is  a  contractual  arrangement  made  between 
the  unions  and  the  company  on  behalf  of  the  employees.   That's 
considered  part  of  their  compensation.  A  benefit  of  that  is  the 
discount  on  their  utility  bill.  They  don't  have  to  report  that 
as  income  on  their  taxes . 
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Sturgeon:   While  I  was  still  there  our  staff  did  a  study.  At  that  time  it 
was  going  to  cost  $1.60  to  replace  every  dollar  you  saved,  by 
making  those  people  pay  their  bill.   Everybody  acknowledged  that 
the  utility  would  have  to  increase  their  wages  enough  to  make 
up  for  that. 

People  like  Sylvia  Siegel  insisted  that  that  was  unfair. 
What  they  pick  on  is  that  half  a  dozen  people  at  the  top  that 
make  a  lot  of  money,  you  know,  the  president,  vice-presidents 
and  those  people.   It  wouldn't  make  a  bit  of  difference,  she 
couldn't  find  it  and  literally  you  couldn't  find  it.   It  wouldn't 
make  a  difference  to  one  penny  in  the  whole  year,  on  your  utility 
bill,  whether  those  people  got  a  discount  or  not.   The  amounts  of 
dollars  that  you're  talking  about  are  so  vast,  that  those  dollars 
that  are  involved,  you  couldn't  even  find  it.  Literally,  you 
couldn't  find  it. 

That's  an  issue  now.   (I'm  depending  on  television  for  my 
information.)   That  number  now,  instead  of  $1.60  to  replace  the 
dollar  has  climbed  to  $2.13,  or  something  like  that.  But  it's 
a  red  herring,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  term  red  herring  means, 
really,  but  it's  just  an  issue  to  talk  about,  of  course.   Somebody 
getting  something  for  nothing,  ripping  somebody  off,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it's  not  happening.   It's  a  savings  to  the  general 
consumer  for  that  to  be  taking  place. 

Sharp:     You  also  had,  with  rate  increases  being  probably  the  most  fiery 
issue,  that  you  were  dealing  with,  you  also  had  a  lot  of  attacks 
from  people  like  Sylvia  Siegel  and  TURN  [Toward  Utility  Rate 
Normalization],  which  is  one  of  the  big  rate  protest  groups. 

Sturgeon:   Yes,  that's  her.   Sylvia  Siegel  is  TURN. 

Sharp:     You  had  had  lots  of  petitions  coming  in,  lots  of  protest  mail 

from  what  I  understand,  and  jammed  hearings,  people  seemed  to  be 
a  lot  more  interested. 


Sturgeon:  Yes  we  did. 

Sharp:     How  did  all  of  this  affect  your  work? 

Sturgeon:   Doesn't  affect  it  at  all.  You  have  to  do  those  things.   People 
demanded  to  be  heard  and  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  But, 
before  they  ever  show  up,  before  they  ever  come  through  the  door, 
you  know  exactly  what  they're  going  to  say  to  you.  They're 
going  to  say,  "I'm  already  paying  more  than  I  can  afford.   I 
simply  haven't  got  any  more  money.   I'm  going  to  go  cold,  I'm 


going  to  go  hungry.  We  can't  have  any  more  increases.' 
all  that  ahead  of  time. 


We  know 
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Sturgeon:   If  they  came  or  if  they  didn't  come,  the  result  would  be  the  same: 
you're  not  going  to  give  the  utility  a  bit  more  than  you  have  to, 
to  keep  them  alive.   I  used  to  say,  lean  and  hungry,  and  that's 
exactly  what  they  were.   But  you  still  had  to  keep  them  healthy. 
You  had  to  keep  enough  money  going  to  where  they  could  keep  the 
stockholders.   Because  you  can't  tie  the  stockholders  down.   He's 
free  to  sell  his  stock  anytime  he  wants  to,  and  get  out  of  there. 


Chairman  Vukasin 


Sharp:     I  wonder  if  you  have  any  sort  of  perspective  on  Mr.  [John  P.  Jr.] 
Vukasin,  who  was  the  chairman  at  the  point  you  were  there? 

Sturgeon:   Yes,  he  was.   John  was  and  is  a  good,  honest  guy,  dedicated  to  his 
work.   But  John  had  a  flair  for,  oh,  he  liked  headlines.   I 
remember  he  caused  a  big  flap  about  the  rotation,  rotating 
employees  there.   I  think  what  caused  the  trouble,  he  put  out  a 
memo  and  sent  that  memo  to  a  wide  circulation,  including  all  the 
other  commissions  in  the  country.   He  was  rotating  these  people  to 
enlarge  their  experience.   That  was  why  he  was  doing  it.   You 
know,  you  get  stale  on  a  job  and  after  you  got  an  idea  of  what 
he  is  doing  wrong,  well,  switch  him  over  there  and  see  what  he's 
doing  wrong.  That's  what  he  did  and  it  really  caused  flack. 

After  I  became  president,  the  first  thing  that  1  did,  and 
this  rotation  had  been,  I  guess,  two  years  before  I  became  president, 
I  called  these  department  heads  in.   I  said,  "Okay,  you  guys  find 
out  who  wants  to  rotate  back  where  they  came  from  and  we'll  do 
it."  They  said,  "Oh  goodness  sake,  they  don't  want  to  rotate 
back."   I  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  you  don't  want  to  rotate  back?" 
They  laughed  and  they  said  that  well,  they  had  found  out  that 
wasn't  so  bad  after  all,  that  they'd  broadened  their  experience 
by  it.   If  they  wanted  to  leave  here,  they're  a  much  more 
experienced  person  than  they  were  to  begin  with.   No,  they  don't 
want  to  move,  they  didn't  want  any  rotation  back.  We  never 
rotated  one  person  back,  not  one. 

Sharp:     So,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  good  idea  after  all? 

Sturgeon:   It  was  a  good  idea.  But  the  way  he  did  it,  I  didn't  like  that. 
In  the  law,  the  head  man  over  there  is  the  president.  Most  of 
the  commissions  in  the  country,  or  I  guess  all  of  them,  they  call 
it  chairman  rather  than  president.  He  changed  the  title  just 
arbitrarily  to  chairman,  and  a  little  thing  like  that  caused  a 
big  flap.  He  was  now  Chairman  Vu  [Vukasin],  and  that  was  when 
Chairman  Mao  [Tse-tung]  was  prominent  [in  China],  he  was  Chairman 
Vu. 
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Sturgeon:   He  was  not  a  good  PR  guy  with  the  people  he  worked  with,  but  he 
was  and  is,  a  good  friend  of  mine.   I  respected  him  then  and  I 
respect  him  now.   He  is  a  strong  person. 

Here's  another  contrast  between  the  two  personalities,  he 
and  I.   It  was  an  issue  on  the  yellow  pages  in  the  homosexual 
community.  They  wanted  a  listing  under  homophiles,  in  the  yellow 
pages.   Well,  Pacific  Telephone  had  turned  them  down,  so  they 
appealed  to  the  commission.   They  filed  a  complaint.   I'm  not 
sure  how  many  organizations  there  were,  but  anyway,  they  were 
homophile  organizations  and  then  listings  below.   They  said  they 
wanted  these  listings,  so  that  people  who  want  the  contact  for 
legal,  or  whatever  services  that  homosexuals  want,  separated 
from  other  people,  they'd  be  there,  available. 

Well,  Vukasin's  position  and  mine  were  the  same.  We  were 
both  opposed  to  this,  but  he  wrote  his  down  in  a  written  opinion. 
I  just  said,  as  long  as  this  is  a  felony  in  California,  I'll 
have  no  part  of  it.  His  position  was  exactly  that,  except  he 
expanded  into  a  written  opinion.  Nothing  ever  happened  to  me 
because  of  that. 

When  he  was  nominated  for  a  appellate  judgeship,  these 
people  [homosexuals]  came  in  en  masse  to  protest,  waving  this 
thing  around  that  he'd  said.   They  said  they  couldn't  get  a  fair 
trial  now.   I'm  sure  they  wouldn't  get  a  fair  trial  [laughter]. 
I  wouldn't  want  to  go  before  his  court  if  I  was  guilty  of  anything. 

Anyway  they  blocked  him  from  becoming  a  judge  simply  because 
he  was  so  forthright  and  wrote  it  down.  I  said  the  same  thing  he 
did,  but  I  didn't  write  it.  I  just  said  it. 

He  wanted  to  be  a  federal  judge,  I'm  to Id, and  somebody  else 
was  chosen.   I'm  not  sure  why  that's  true,  why  somebody  else  was 
chosen,  because  he  got  along  very  well  with  Reagan,  and  he  and 
Ed  Meese  were  good  friends.   I  think  that  he  and  Ed  were  in  law 
school  together.   I'm  not  sure  of  that,  but  I  think  so. 

Sharp:     Was  Vukasin  also  in  the  Alameda  County  DA's  [district  attorney's] 
office? 

Sturgeon:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  think  he  was  in  law  school  those  days. 

Sharp:     We  have  asked  Judge  Vukasin  to  interview  with  us,  and  I  haven't 
heard  fom  him.   I'll  have  to  call  him  and  see  if  he'll  be 
interested. 

Sturgeon:   He's  an  interesting  guy.   Everybody,  when  you  get  to  know  are  a 
contrast. 
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Sturgeon:   In  that  superior  court,  they  rotate  their  assignments.   He  was 
in  the  domestic  court,  is  what  they  call  it,  for  a  while.   Now 
Vukasin's  pictured  as  being  a  bigot.   I  don't  think  he  is  at 
all,  but  people  think  he  is.   This  black  kid  was  in  there  for 
something.   I  don't  know  what  he'd  done.   He'd  done  something  bad. 

His  parents  were  there  with  him,  they  couldn't  control  him. 
I  don't  know  how  old  he  was,  fourteen  or  something.   Of  course 
this  kid  didn't  want  to  go  to  jail,  and  John  wasn't  going  to  send 
him  to  jail.   Anyway  John  listened  to  what  he  said,  talked  to 
him.   I  think  he  had  him  come  back,  if  I  remember  right,  about 
a  month  later  to  decide  what  to  do  with  him. 

He  just  talked  to  the  kid  and  said,  "Now  are  you  sorry  for 
what  you've  done?"  The  kid  said,  "Yes,"  he  was.   He  said,  "Do 
you  think  you  can  do  better?"  He  said  he  could.   "Well,  do  you 
love  your  mother?"  He  said,  "Yes,"  he  did.   John  said,  "All 
right,  why  don't  you  start  out  by  kissing  your  mother  right  now?" 

The  kid  stood  there.   He  didn't  know  what  to  do  for  a  second. 
Finally  he  kissed  his  mother  and  the  kid  cried.   I  want  to  cry 
when  I  think  about  it.  The  mother  cried  and  the  father  was  standing 
over  there  crying.   These  three  people  went-  out  of  the  court,  the 
case  is  over,  but  they  went  out  with  their  arms  around  each  other, 
[pause] 

That's  not  the  picture  that  you  get  of  John  Vukasin. 
Sharp:     No,  it  isn't. 

Sturgeon:   But  that  happened.   He  has  a  large  family,   I  think  about  five 
kids.   I  think  those  kids  are  probably  all  in  college  now.   I 
think  they're  about  the  right  age.   He  took  a  pretty  bad  beating 
during  this  turbulent  period  we  talked  about,  when  the  prices 
started  to  go  up.  One  protest  group,  I  don't  know  who  they  were, 
went  over  to  picket  his  house. 

Sharp:     I  had  read  that. 

Sturgeon:   Here  he  has  five  little  kids,  peering  out  the  window  and,  "Daddy, 
who  are  those  people?"  That's  rough  to  take. 

Sharp:     Did  anybody  ever  picket  your  house? 

Sturgeon:  No,  I  think  I  lived  too  far.   I  was  out  near  Danville. 

Sharp:     It  just  strikes  me  that  the  commission  was  in  a  particularly 
vulnerable — . 
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Rate  Increases,  Work  with  the  Legislature 


Sturgeon:  We  were,  we  were  helpless.   I  can  remember  getting  up  on  the  day 
when  we  were  going  to  meet,  conference  day,  and  wishing  that  I'd 
break  a  leg  before  I'd  leave  the  house,  so  I  wouldn't  have  to  go. 
I  knew  when  I  got  in  there,  I  had  to  sign  a  $200  million,  or  the 
worst  one,  was  Edison  Company,  for  $240  million.  Now  that's 
small  potatoes  compared  to  what  they're  having  to  give  today. 

At  that  time,  that  was  a  tremendously  large  [rate]  increase, 
directly  related  to  the  cost  of  fuel.   That  was  early  on  when  we 
hadn't  figured  out  how  to  accurately  predict  what  they  were  going 
to  spend.  The  purpose  of  that  was  to  give  them  back  their  money 
for  what  they  actually  spent  on  fuel,  and  not  increase  it  by  one 
penny  above  that.   That  particular  one  turned  out  that  we  gave 
them  too  much,  which  made  it  worse  later  on.   When  we  found  out 
that  we'd  given  them  too  much,  then  I  was  upset  with  them,  because 
it  was  represented  to  us  that  that's  what  it  was  going  to  be.   I 
think  the  rest  of  the  commission  was  too. 

It  was  difficult  because  we  had  to  pay  those  prices  at  home 
too.   I  call  the  commissioners  over  there  once  in  a  while  now, 
just  to  have  fun.   I  tell  them  I'm  glad  I'm  retired  because  if  I 
wasn't  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  pay  their  prices.   Right  here  our 
biggest  bill  was  in  January,  1982,  when  everybody's  bills  were 
so  high  you  know,  was  $390  for  this  house.   That's  an  awful  lot 
of  money  to  stay  warm  and  cold.  That  was  extreme,  the  one  that 
I  gave  you,  but  they  run  over  $200  probably  for  the  whole  year. 

Sharp:     What  you  were  saying  about  giving  Southern  California  Edison, 

giving  them  more  than  an  edge,  more  than  what  they  really  needed. 

Sturgeon:   We  took  it  back  then  later. 

Sharp:     But  that  was  a  matter  of  the  commission's  really  learning  how  to 
deal  with  a  new  situation? 

Sturgeon:  Yes,  it  was  the  commission's  staff.  Our  engineers  were  the  ones 

we  were  taking  our  advice  from.  Our  staff  hadn't  learned  either. 

It  took  a  while,  they  got  it  down  to  a  pretty  good  science  now, 
where  it  goes  up  and  down. 

PG  and  E  got  $1  billion  increase  in  electricity  in  December, 
wasn't  it?  It  took  place  in  January.  Now,  within  the  last 
month  they've  cut  $1  billion,  because  of  all  the  water.   There 
was  no  way  of  predicting  how  much  water  there  was  going  to  be. 
They  got  it  worked  out,  where  they  can  cut  it  quickly.   Early 
on  we  didn't  know  how  to  do  that  yet. 
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Sharp:     When  you  were  on  it  was  a  real  transition? 
Sturgeon:   Yes,  we  had  to  learn. 

Sharp:     There  is  some  indication  that  you  thought  that  the  PUC  might  be 
able  to  work  just  as  effectively  with  somewhat  of  a  reduced 
budget.   I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Sturgeon:   Yes,  I  did.   Everything  that  I've  seen  in  government,  you  name 

it,  whether  it's  the  university  or  The  Bancroft  Library,  I  don't 
care  what  you  look  at,  there  are  people  around  there  that  aren't 
doing  very  much.   If  you  can  motivate  the  rest  of  them  somehow 
to  pick  up  the  slack,  where  there's  ten  people,  nine  people  very 
often  can  do  that  work  better,  than  the  ten  people  can  do,  because 
you  don't  have  this  slop. 

I  wasn't  the  one  who  instigated,  but  I  did  support  it,  when 
John  Vukasin  wanted  to  cut  the  staff.   I  forget  how  many  he 
wanted  to  cut.   He  put  it  in  the  budget,  a  request  for  that  and 
it  was  cut  that  much.   Well,  I  watched  this  and  I  thought  it  was 
cut  too  much.   It  was  cut  down  too  deep,  where  you  couldn't  get 
the  work  done.   I  didn't  say  anything  until  after  I  became 
president.   Then  I  went  to  Verne  Orr,  who  was  the  director  of 
Finance  at  the  time.   I  said,  "I  think  that  we've  cut  more  than 
we  needed  to,  or  more  than  we  should  have.  We  got  down  into  the 
muscle."   So  he  said,  "All  right,  what  you've  said  makes  sense. 
How  many  more  people  do  you  need?" 

I  was  prepared,  I  had  the  staff  worked  out,  what  we  needed. 
I  asked  for  more  people,  I  can't  remember  how  many,  but  it  was 
like  thirty  and  there  was  more  later,  the  next  year.   There  was 
no  resistance  from  anybody  in  Sacramento  to  me  adding  staff  back 
on  where  we  had  cut  too  deep.   But  we  did  cut  too  deep.   I  didn't 
do  it,  but  I  had  agreed  to  it.   [pause] 

Sharp:     I  wondered  how  you  might  have  worked  with  a  senate  Public 
Utilities  Committee? 

Sturgeon:   Right  at  the  start,  not  very  well.  That  was  Senator  [Alfred  E.] 
Alquist.   As  time  went  on,  it  got  better  and  better,  particularly 
for  me  and  Senator  Alquist.   I  did  know  him,  coming  from  over 
there.   He  was  in  the  assembly  when  I  was  in  the  senate.   We  came 
to  respect  each  other.   I  knew  what  he  was  after  and  he  knew 
what  we  were  trying  to  do.  The  last  comment  that  I  heard  from  Al 
Alquist  was,  he  told,  I  think  Batinovich  or  somebody  anyway  he 
told,  that  I  was  the  only  one  over  there  that  he  trusted,  which  is 
quite  a  modification  of  what  it  was  to  begin  with. 
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Sturgeon:  When  I  was  up  for  confirmation  the  second  time,  I  went  to  see  Al, 
thinking  that  he  would  probably  try  to  block  the  confirmation. 
He  said,  that,  no  he  wouldn't  but  he  didn't  think  he  could  if 
he  wanted  to.  Maybe  that  was  the  reason  he  was  not  going  to  do  it. 
So  he  hadn't  given  me  any  real  help.  That  improved  from  then  on, 
right  up  to  the  time  I  left. 

Sharp:     What  issues  did  this  committee  and  the  PUC  have  in  common? 

Sturgeon:   Nothing,  except  they  were  kind  of  watchdogs  over  us,  watchdogs 
only  to  the  extent  of,  not  overseers  as  Congress  has. 

Sharp:     They  didn't  confirm  your  increases  or  anything? 

Sturgeon:  No,  it's  totally  separate.  It's  a  constitutional  agency.  They 
could  pass  legislation  to  do  things  that  they  thought  needed  to 
be  changed,  but  that's  the  only  authority  they  had  over  us. 

Sharp:     Did  you  have  any  daily,  or  weekly  contact  with — ? 

Sturgeon:   No.  We'd  go  up  there,  if  there  were  bills  that  we  were  supporting. 
But  rarely  would  a  commissioner  ever  go.   Usually  we  had  a  staff 
person  up  there,  who  had  that  responsibility.  Larry  Garcia  was 
there  for  a  while.  He's  still  a  commission  lawyer.   I'm  trying 
to  remember  who  they  were  later.   I  think  they  have  two  people  up 
there  now. 

Those  people  now  did  come  back  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
I'm  not  sure  where  they  got  their  instructions  from,  I  suppose  the 
executive  secretary  and  he  got  his  in  a  kind  of  informal  way  from 
the  commission,  in  conversations. 

Sometimes  though  bills  would  be  on  the  agenda  and  the 
commission  would  actually  vote  on  whether  to  support  or  oppose 
or  be  neutral,  and  those  were  referred  to  whoever  the  person  was 
in  Sacramento. 

Sharp:  What  sort  of  bills  would  the  commission  be  interested  in  having 
passed? 

Sturgeon:  Anything  that  had  to  do  with  regulating  utilities,  undergrounding. 
One  of  the  interesting  things  about  undergrounding  utilities  is 
that's  a  kind  of  a  status  thing.   Back  when  I  was  a  kid  it  was  a 
status  symbol  to  have  a  fireplug,  a  telegraph,  or  a  telephone  pole 
in  your  front  yard.  Now  it's  a  status  symbol  to  not.   There  was 
a  time  when  it  was  a  status  symbol  to  have  a  television  antenna  on 
your  roof.  Now  it's  a  status  symbol  to  not  have  one  up  there,  to 
have  a  clean  roof. 
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Sturgeon:   San  Francisco  passed  an  underground  ordinance,  way,  way  back,  I 
forget  the  date.   I  think  before  1910,  maybe  it  was  during 
reconstruction  of  the  state,  requiring  that  all  new  utilities 
must  go  underground  and  there  had  to  be  a  conversion  of  a 
minimum  of  two  miles  a  year.   Well,  they've  followed  that  ever 
since  and  seventy  years  later,  everything's  not  underground  yet. 
They  haven't  been  able  to  convert  it  all.   So,  you  really  have 
no  conception  of  how  much  wire  there  is  scattered  around. 

I  became  an  advocate  of  undergrounding  for  several  years\ 


Sturgeon:   After  conversion,  it's  a  striking  difference,  when  you're  rid  of 
all  those  power  poles  running  down  the  street.   It's  less  traffic 
hazard  both  to  the  wires  and  to  anything  that  might  hit  them. 
They  are  less  susceptible  to  damage  in  a  storm,  all  those  things. 

In  fact  I  carried  the  case  requiring  everything  in  California 
to  be  underground.   That's  the  law  today.   I  think  we  arbitrarily 
set  up  two  and  a  half  acres,  anything  larger  than  that,  they  can 
go  overhead.  But,  anything  smaller  than  two  and  a  half  acres,  I 
think,  has  to  be  underground.  The  real  estate  values  improved  far 
more  than  the  cost  of  undergrounding,  to  begin  with.   That  was  a 
real  big  issue  for  a  long  time. 

Sharp:     The  PUC  would  generally  favor  undergrounding? 

Sturgeon:   They  do  now,  yes,  but  you  need  legislation  which  spells  out  your 
authority  to  do  that,  that  kind  of  thing. 

This  thing  that  [Lieutenant  Governor]  Mike  Curb  is  talking 
about,  Proposition  13,  that's  total  nonsense,  just  absolutely 
ridiculous.  There's  no  possible  way  it  could  work  unless  you  just 
plain  don't  want  any  more  utilities  in  this  state.  Even  if  there's 
public  ownership  it  can't  make  any  difference.  Those  costs  are 
there,  no  matter  where  they  are.  It's  interesting  to  me  at  least, 
it  always  has  been,  that  Los  Angeles  Water  and  Power,  the  largest 
publicly  owned  utility  in  the  country,  sitting  right  there  in  the 
same  area  as  [Southern  California]  Edison  and  their  rates  are 
comparable. 

But  them  being  there,  I  will  admit  this,  held  the  pressure 
on  Edison  to  hold  their  rates  as  low  as  they  possibly  could.  The 
two  of  them,  right  there  side  by  side,  Edison  paying  taxes, 
L.A.  [Los  Angeles]  not  paying  any  and  their  rates  were  comparable. 
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IV  SUMMING  UP 


Sharp:     I  have  one  experimental  question  for  you.   It's  about  memory.   I 
think  especially  with  your  stroke,  you  may  be  thinking  a  lot  more 
about  memory  than  you  had  before. 

Sturgeon:   I  do  think  about  it,  yes. 

It  bothers  me,  sometimes  there  are  total  periods  that  I  have 
no  recollections  of.   For  instance,  my  son  called  and  asked 
directions  to  get  to  somebody's  house  in  Sacramento.   He  said  he'd 
been  there  with  me  twice.   I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
been  there.  That  was  two  years  ago.   It's  quite  vivid  on  some 
things  and  totally  gone  on  others. 

Sharp:     I  wondered,  based  on  the  information  that  you've  been  sort  of 

dispensing,  that  I've  asked  you  to  give  me  over  the  past  couple 
sessions,  if  you  have  any  sense  of  how  your  memory  works  now, 
what  sorts  of  things  you  are  remembering? 

Sturgeon:   Well,  it  always  worked  very  much  as  you've  seen  it  here.   It's 
like  getting  hold  of  a  thread  in  a  knitted  sweater  and  you  keep 
pulling  it  out  and  it  keeps  coming.   It  enlarges  as  it  comes. 
Some  of  the  things  I'm  quite  vague  on,  oh,  that  Medi-Cal 
legislation,  that  two-year  period,  except  for  what  I  told  you. 
Other  things  are  very  vivid.   It's  kind  of  a  mixed  thing. 

Sharp:     The  other  question  is  about  ethics.   I  know  that  religion  is  a 
real  important  part  of  your  life.   It  seemed  like  it  always  has 
been.   That's  what  you  grew  up  with. 

Sturgeon:   I  grew  up  in  that  kind  of  a  home. 

Sharp:  In  your  work,  as  a  senator  and  in  the  governor's  office  and  then 
on  the  PUC,  it  seemed  to  have  come  up  again,  a  lot  of  situations 
that  demanded — . 

Sturgeon:   The  lobbyist  contact? 
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Sharp:     Yes,  the  lobbyist  contact  for  one. 

Sturgeon:   When  I  went  to  Sacramento,  that  was  an  accepted  part  of 

Sacramento.   I  used  it  a  bit  to  see  what  would  happen,  to  see 
if  anybody  react.   Nobody  did.   Nobody  criticized  it.  So  it  was 
accepted  and  because  it  was  accepted,  I  participated  along  with 
everybody  else,  except  for  I  think,  the  two  that  are  exceptions. 
John  [A.]  Murdy  [Jr.]  was  a  very  wealthy  guy  and  rather  almost  a 
shy  man.  Far  as  I  know,  well  he  did  go  to  some  of  the  dinners. 
Then,  Hugh  [P.]  Donnelly  from  Stanislaus  County.   I  think  he  was 
just  too  old  to  get  out  anymore.   But  everybody  participated. 
That  was  when  I  was  in  the  senate. 

When  I  got  to  the  governor's  office,  H.L.  Richardson,  he 
wouldn't  go  to  anything.   He  didn't  participate  in  anything,  no 
dinners,  no  lunches,  no  nothing.   During  that  period,  he's  the 
only  one  that  I  knew  of  who  didn't.   In  fact,  this  went  beyond 
just  the  members.   A  lobbyist  would  entertain  the  secretaries, 
in  groups,  lunches  primarily.   Once  in  a  while  somebody  would 
have  a  party,  anniversary  party,  dinner  party  or  birthday  party, 
something  like  that.   You  could  be  sure  that  some  lobbyist  was 
picking  up  the  tab. 

After,  legislators  and  lobbyists  had  to  start  reporting  all 
that.   I  guess  people  didn't  like  to  read  about  themselves,  so 
they  just  didn't  do  it  anymore.   I  think  they  still  do  it,   I'm 
not  sure  how  they  do  it  now.   I  go  over  once  in  a  while,  once  or 
twice  a  year,  to  the  Derby  Club.   I'm  a  life  member  of  that.  Any 
member  who  was  there,  is.  But,  the  lobbyists  paid  for  that. 
Now,  everybody  pays  for  their  own. 

When  the  law  was  first  passed,  I  guess  it  was  a  ballot  thing 
[Proposition  9],  putting  a  limit  on  what  they  could  spend, 
reporting  and  all  that.  When  that  was  first  passed,  they 
inadvertently  left  the  commission  [PUC]  out,  the  commission  was 
not  included  in  that.   But  to  a  man,  every  one  of  us  adhered 
to  it  as  if  we  were  included  in  it.  Because  we  were  under  heat 
anyway  and  the  last  thing  we  needed  was  somebody  to  send  you  out 
to  wine  and  dine  with  the  utilities .   That  was  not  practiced  at 
the  commission,  even  10  percent  to  the  extent  that  it  was  in  the 
legislature.   It's  very  seldom  that  the  commission  would  be 
invited  out  to  lunch,  whereas  it  was  every  day  in  the  legislature. 

I  think  it  was  only,  I  don't  know  if  it  was  one  year  or  two 
years,  I  think  Bill  Bagley  carried  that  bill,  I'm  not  sure.  It 
could  have  been  Bill  Bagley  who  carried  the  bill  to  include  the 
commission  [PUC]  in  under  the  law.  Then  you  reported  everything. 
But  we  conducted  ourselves  as  if  we  were  covered,  even  though  we 
well  knew  we  weren't. 
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Sharp:     Did  you  think  that  you  really  were  facing  issues  that  you  had  to 
deal  with  by  some  code  of  ethics? 

Sturgeon:  Yes,  absolutely.   I  think  a  person  is  inclined  to  be  self-forgiving, 
but  I  don't  think  that  I  was  ever  influenced  by  a  lunch,  or  a 
drink  or  a  dinner,  or  anything  like  that  or  a  campaign  contribution. 
Those  people  knew  what  you  were  already.   They  didn't  expect  you 
to  change,  they  didn't  ask  you  to  change.   They  did  ask  you  to 
hear  their  arguments  and  I  did  hear  their  arguments,  whether  or 
not  they  contributed  anything  to  me. 

The  first  couple  of  years  that  I  went  up  to  the  senate, 
organized  labor  by  and  large  ignored  me.   They  didn't  come  near 
me.   They  figured  he's  Republican,  no  way,  can't  get  anything  out 
of  him.   With  the  lone  exception  of  the  Teamsters,  who  had 
supported  me  to  begin  with.   I  don't  know  if  the  Teamsters  told 
them,  you  ought  to  go  out  and  talk  to  him  or  something.   Anyway 
they  came  in  one  day,  a  delegation  of  them,  a  half  a  dozen  of 
them  and  they  had  a  laundry  list.   I  said,  "Okay,  let's  talk 
about  it."  I  think  I  agreed  with  them  on  everything  they  were 
asking  for  except  one.   They  had  about  a  half  a  dozen  different 
bills  that  they  were  interested  in.   They  sat  there  like  they 
couldn't  believe  what  they  were  hearing.  When  they  got  through, 
I  couldn't  resist  poking  a  little  fun  at  them  saying,  "Well,  that 
wasn't  so  tough,  was  it?" 

But  you  know,  people  aren't  that  much  different.   I  always 
said  and  I  think  this  is  still  true,  that  you  got  5  percent  of 
the  people  over  here  on  the  far  left,  and  you  got  5  percent  on 
the  far  right.  Those  people  kind  of  cancel  each  other  out. 
Ninety  percent  of  all  the  people,  no  matter  if  they're  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  by  and  large,  think  the  same  things  anyway. 
They  believe  the  same  things  and  I  still  believe  that's  true. 
If  they  understand  these  things. 

You're  elected  because  of  the  kind  of  a  person  you  are.  This 
is  true,  I  think,  more  in  those  days  when  you  were  elected  from 
small  districts,  and  most  of  us  were.   I  only  had  a  100,000  or 
so  in  my  district  and  everybody  knew  you.   They  elected  you 
because  they  knew  what  your  life  was  like,  and  they  expected  you 
to  continue  that  way.   I  think  everybody  did  pretty  much. 

There  were  probably  a  few  crooks,  both  in  the  senate  and  in 
the  assembly,  probably  always  were,  probably  still  are,  probably 
always  will  be. 

I'll  go  back  to  something  I  said  earlier,  you  don't  put 
the  finger  on  somebody  unless  you  can  prove  it,  and  I  can't 
prove  it.  But  everybody  thought  they  knew  pretty  well  who  these 
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Sharp: 
Sturgeon: 
Sharp : 
Sturgeon: 
Sharp: 


crooks  were,  and  they  had  no  respect  from  anybody  especially. 
Nobody  accused  them  because  you  couldn't  prove  it.   There  was  no 
way  you  could  prove  it.   But  I'm  sure  there  are  a  few.   By  a 
few  I'm  talking  about  a  couple  maybe,  and  maybe  twice  that  many 
in  the  assembly.   I  don't  think  there  are  any  more  than  that. 

Nobody  would  ever  talk  you  know.   It's  a  felony  to  even 
trade  votes,  so  they  don't  do  that.  What  they  do  instead,  if 
you  don't  care  one  way  or  the  other  on  a  thing,  you  might  give 
a  guy  a  vote.   But  you  never,  ever,  ever  say,  "I  will  vote  for 


this,  if  you  will  vote  for  that."  You  just  didn't, 
a  popular  opinion,  but  that's  the  truth. 

Well,  that's  really  all  the  questions  that  I  have. 

Okay,  well,  I  hope  I've  been  helpful. 

You  have  been.   Thank  you  for  your  time. 

I've  kind  of  enjoyed  it. 

I'm  glad,  I  have  too. 

II 
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